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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  utility  of  works  on  the  subject  of 
Cookery  appears  to  be  generally  admitted, 
by  the  liberal  encouragement  given  to  the 
various  publications  of  this  description 
daily  issuing  from  the  press.  To  combine 
taste  with  economy,  in  proportioning  the 
ingredients,  as  well  as  to  simplify  and  dimi- 
nish the  trouble  necessarily  attendant  on 
every  culinary  preparation,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal ground  on  which  anew  work  on  this 
subject  may  be  entitled  to  claim  the  pre- 
ference over  its  competitors.  That  such  a 
desirable  purpose  has  been  effected  in  this 
Improved  System  of  Cookery,  the  Au- 
thor feels  confident  will  appear  obvious  to 
a discerning  public  on  a candid  perusal; 
and  it  may  without  hesitation  be  asserted, 
that  among  the  many  original  and  valuable 
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Receipts,  some  will  be  found  which  singly 
might  be  deemed  worth  tlie  entire  price  of 
the  work.  The  Reader  is  requested  to 
pay  attention  to  the  Index,  w hich  exhibiting 
the  diderent  articles  in  alphabetical  order, 
will  enable  them  without  difficulty  to  find 
the  particular  article  wanted.  The  work 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  young  house- 
keepers. 
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Ham  of  ripcf,  to  cure, 
iiliout  (30  or  70  lbs.  13 
Hams,  to  cure  - - - 12 

aiiotlier  way  12 
Hams,  to  cure,  about 

12lbs.  - - - - 13 

Hams,  to  cure,  about 

13lbs.  - - - - 13 

Hams,  to  stuff’  - - - 18 

Hard  Dumplings  - - 131 
Hare,  rules  to  choose  336 
Hare,  to  dress  - - - 45 
another  way  94 
Hare,  to  hash  - - - 98 

Hare,  to  jug  - - - 96 
Hare  Pye  - - - - 108 
Hare,  to  pot  - - - lOl 
Hartshorn  Jelly  - - 199 
Hash  Beef  - - - - 76 
Hash  Calf's-head  - - 35 
another  way  36 
Hash  Chickens  - - 75 

Hash  cold  'J'urkey  - 72 

Hash  Hare  - - - - 98 

Hash  Venison  - - - 66 
Hasty  Pudding  - - - 128 
Haunch  ofDoe-Venison, 
to  dress  - - - - 69 
Hearth  Stones,  white,  to 

wash  - 356 

Hedge-hog,  to  make  - 197 
Herbs,  dried  - - - 92 
Hen’s  Nest  in  Jelly  - 282 
Herrings,  to  hake  - - 64 
Herrings,  to  broil  - - 63 
Herrings,  rules  to  choose  343 
Herrings,  to  pickle  - 11 

Hiccough,  receijrt  for  312 
Hiccough,  receipt  for, 

w'hen  convulsed  312 
Hoarseness,  receipt  for  306 


Hodge  Podge  - - - 56 
Hog’s  l.ard  - - - - 163 
another  way  163 
Hog’s  Puddings,  black  167 
another  way  186 
Hog’s  Puddings,  wliiie  168 
another  way  186 


Hot  Paste  - - - - 41 
Hot  Paste,  for  Pies  - 16 1 

Household  Bread  - - 206 
Hunting  Beef  - - - 29 

Hunting  Pudding  - - 146 

another  way  210 


I 

Ice  Cream  - - - . 170 
Iceing  for  a Bride-cake  153 
Iceing  tor  a Cake  - - 228 
Iceing  for  China  Cakes  217 
Imperial  Water  - - 291 
Indian  Pickle  - - - 53 
another  way  53 
Infection  from  Putrid 

Fevers,  prevented  311 
Ink,  to  take  out  of  Ma- 
hogany - - . 362 
Irish  Pancakes  - - - 134 
Irish  way  of  cooking 
Tripe  - - - - 68 
Iron-Moulds,  to  takeout  362 
Italian  Cheese  - - - 194 
Italian  Pudding  - - 127 

J 


Jam,  Apricot  • • . • 270 

Jam,  Blackberry 242 

Jam,  Currant 241 

Jam,  Damson 242 

Jam,  Gooseberry,  green  241 
Jam,  Gooseberry,  red  241 
Jam  Pudding  128 


T 
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.Tam,  Raspberry 

Jam,  Slr.twbcrry 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water 
Jargonelle  Pears,  to  pie- 

serve 

Jelly,  Apple  

another  way 
Jelly,  Arrow  Root  • • • • 
Jelly,  Calf’s  Foot  •••• 

Jelly,  Fruit  in- 

Jelly,  Cold  Fish  in • • • • 

Jelly,  Hartshorn 

Jelly,  llen’s-nest  in  • • 

Jelly,  Orange 

Jelly,  Strengthening  •• 

Jelly,  Tapioca 

Jumbals  

K 

Knuckle,  of  Veal,  to 
stew  

L 

Lamb,  Breast  of,  to  bake 

Lamb,  to  collar 

Lamb’s  Head  and  Pluck 

to  dress 

Lamb,  Quarter  of,  to 

dress 

Lamb  Pye  

Larks,  to  roast 

LavenderW ater,  to  distil 
Lead  coloured  Paint,  to 

make  

Lemon  Biscuits 

Lemon  Cake  

another  way 
Lemon  Cheesecakes 

Lemon  Cream 

another  way 
Lemon  Custards 


Lemon  Drops 2'if 

Lemon  Mince  Pies*  • • • 43 

Lemon  Peel,  to  pickle  54 

Lemon  Pickle 57 

another  way  250 

Lemon  Pudding 143 

another  way  181 

Lemon  Puft’s 121 

Lemon  .Sauce  for  boiled 

Fowls  254 

Lemon  Sherbet 197 

Lemon  Solid  194 

Lemon  White  Sauce  • 100 
Lemons,  to  pickle  • • • • 54 

Lemonade  193 

another  way  193 
Lethargy,  receipt  for-*  319 

Lime  Water 311 

Lip  Salve 370 

Little  Puddings  •••-  - 185 
Liniment  for  the  Piles  320 

Lobster  Sauce 99 

Lobsters,  to  butter  • • • 24 

Lobsters,  observations 

on  choosing 341 

Lobsters,  to  pot 103 


Looking  Chesses,  to 

clean 363 

M 

Macaroons 226 

Mackarel,  to  pot  • • • 103 

Mackarel,  observations 

on  choosing 342 

Magnum  Bonuin  Plums 


to  dry  * ■ • • 241 

Magnum  Bonum  Plums 

to  preserve 238 

Mahogany,  to  give  a 

fine  colour  to  ♦ • • 358 
Malt  Extract  for  (Joughs  322 
Mangue-<,  to  pickle  ••  176 
* c 


N 

242 

242 

360 

280 

198 

199 

303 

200 

281 

171 

199 

282 

194 

296 

303 

212 

• 66 

50 

27 

85 

99 

111 

58 

360 

358 

224 

213 

214 

190 

201 

201 

114 
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a cough 


Marble,  to  take  stains 

out  of  

Marble  Veal,  to  pot*  • • • 
another  way 
Marmalade,  Cherry  • 
another  way 
Marmalade  for 
Marmalade,  Quince 

another 

Marrow  Pudding  • • • • 

Mead  Wine • 

another  way 
Meat  Pudding,  to  boil 

Meat,  seasoning  of 

Meuitnic  strengthening 
^ another 

another 
another 

Medicine  for  aconsump- 

tive  person 

Aledicine,  gentle  open- 

i'lg  

Mildew,  to  take  out  of 

linen 

Milk,  baked  

Milk,  fine  rice  

Milk,  thickened 

Millet  Pudding 

another  way  •• 
Mince  Pies,  Lemon  •• 
Mince  Pies  of  Neats 

Tongue  

Mince  Pies,  old  fash- 
ioned   

Mince  Pie  without  meat 

Mince  V'eal  

INlixtureol  Pepper  & Salt 
Mixture  of  Spices  • • • ■ 
Mock  Asses’  Milk,  for 
Consumption  • • • 

IMock  Brawn  

Mock  Crab 


Mock  Turtle  

97 

364 

Mock  Turtle  Balls 

151 

9 

IMock  Venison  Pasty  • • 

164 

91 

Muffins  

204 

240 

Mull  Wine 

192 

240 

Mushroom  Catsup  • • • 

246 

370 

another  way 

247 

240 

Mushroom  Powder*  * • • 

179 

329 

Mushroom  Sauce  * • * * 

99 

116 

Mushroom  Sauce  for 

262 

boiled  Fowls  * • • • 

254 

298 

Mushrooms,  to  dry*  • • • 

179 

129 

Mushrooms,  to  pickle 

51 

12 

another  wav 

52 

295 

Mushrooms,  to  pot*  • * * 

178 

295 

Mushrooms,  to  stew  * * 

23 

295 

Mushrooms,  to  slew 

316 

brown 

Mushrooms,  to  stew 

23 

297 

white 

23 

another  way 

25 

315 

jNlustard  V hey  

Mutton,  Breast  of,  to 

294 

303 

Mutton,  Breast  of,  to 

277 

collar 

7 

322 

Mutton,  Breast  of,  to 

141 

grill  

93 

141 

Mutton  C'utlets  - - - 

76 

43 

Mutton  llerico  - - - 

49 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  to  bake 

3 

43 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  to  dress 

like  \’enison  - - 

14 

45 

Mutton,  Loin  of,  to  stew 

25 

44 

Mutton,  Neck  of,  to 

75 

dress  as  'Venison 

48 

8 

Mutton  Pasty  _ - - 

3 

165 

Mutton  Pye  - - - _ 
IMulton  I’ye,  rich,  equal 

42 

310 

to  Venison 

42 

28 

Mutton,  to  pot  - - - 

8 

257 

Mutton  Steaks,  to  bake 

5 

XV 


N 

Nasturtimn,  to  pickle  181 
Xasturtimn  Vinegar  - 259 
Neat’s  Tongue  Mince 

Pyes  - _ - _ 43 

Neat’s  Tongue,  to  pre- 
serve - - - - 90 

Neat’s  Tongue,  to  salt  18 
Newcastle  way  of  pick- 
ling Salmon  - - 177 
Noyeau,  to  make  - - 292 

o 

Oak  Wainscot,  to  clean  35ti 
Oatmeal  Flummery  - - 137 
Observations  on  Brew- 
ing   287 

Observations  on  dress- 
ing Vegeiaftles  - - 331 
Observations  on  Pud- 
dings fa  Pancakes  112 
Observations  on  Pre- 
serves - - - *-  278 
Observationson  thccare 
of  the  Poultry  Yard  344 
Observations  on  using 
preserved  Fruits  in- 
Pastry  - - - - 280 
Ointment  for  Bruises  299 
Ointment,  simple  - - 317 
Oil,  camphorated  - - 320 
Onion  Sauce  - - - 252 

Onion  Sauce,  green  - 10 i 
Onions,  to  pickle  - - 162 
another  way  170 
Orange  Cakes  - - - 227 
Orange  Cheesecakes  - 190 
Orange  Jelly  - - - 194 

Orange  Pudding  - - 144 

another  way  208 


Orange  Peel  Conserve  279 
Orange  I’uddingin  paste  126 
Orange  Tarts  - - - 123 

Oranges,  to  preserve  - 230 
Oyster  Patties  - - - 73 
Oyster  Sausages  - - 250 

Oysters,  to  feed  - - 232 

Oysters,  to  fry  - - - 39' 
another  way  255 
Oysters,  rules  to  choose  341 
Oysters,  to  pickle  - - 73 
Oysters,  to  scollop  - - 34 

Oysters,  to  stew  - - 23 

another  way  24 
Ox-cheek,  to  make  a 

dish  of  - - - - 89 

P 


Paint,  lead-coloured,  to 
preserve  wood  and 
iron  work  - - 358 

Paint,  to  clean  - - - 304 
Palsy,  FJectuary  for  - 366 
Panada,  to  make  - - 306 
Pancakes  - - 134 

Pancakes,  common  - 158 
Pancakes,  Irish  - - 134 

Pancakes,  Observa- 
tions on  - - - 112 

Paralytic  Complaints, 

llcceipt  for  - - 318 
Parsley,  to  fry  or  dry  - 32 
Partridge  Pye  - - - 108 
Paitridges,  to  roa?t  - - 107 
Paste,  common  - - - 41 
F’aste,  Gum  - - - 41 
Paste  fo I hanging  Paper  369 
Paste  Hot,  - - - - 41 

Paste,  Hot,  for  Pyes  - 164 
Paste,  Pippin  _ . . 030 
Paste,  Puli’  - - - . 40 
another  way  275 


I 
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Paste,  Iiicp,  for  Tarts  - 274 
Paste,  Rules  for  making  331 
Paste,  Short,  for  Tails  275 
Paste  for  Sweetmeat 

Tarts  - - - - -282 

Pasty,  Mock  Venison  - 1C4 
Pasty,  Mutton  or  Beef, 

to  eat  like  Venison  3 
Pasty,  \'enison  - - 70 

Patties  - - - - - 4G 

Patties,  common  - - 65 

Patties,  Oyster  - - 73 

Patties,  savoury  - - 275 

Pears,  to  dry  - - - 216 

Pears,  to  dry  without 

Sugar  - - - - 2'15 

Pears,  Jargonelle,  to 

preserve  - - - 280 

Pears,  to  stew  - - - 1 16 

Peas  Pudding  - - - 138 

Peas  Soup  - - - - 20 

another  way  83 
Peas  Soup,  rich  - - 82 

Pepper  and  Salt  Mixture  8 
Pepjiermint  Drops  - - 320 
Pcititoes,  Pig’s,  to  dress  81 
Peasants  and  i^aru  idges 

to  roast  - - - 107 

Pifklfc  Barberries  - - 178 
Pickle  for  Breast  of 
Veal,  to  eat  cold  7 
Pickle  Cucumbers,  the 

Indian  way  - - 180 

another  way  180 
Pickle  Cucumbers  in 

slices  - - - - 52 

Pickle  Eels  - - - - ii 

another  way  51 
Pickle  Fish  - - - 51 

Pickle  French  Beans  - 174 
Pickle  for  Hams,  Beef, 

or  'fongnes  . .121 

Pickle  Herrings  - - 11 


Pickle,  Indian  - - - 63 

another  way  53 
Pickle,  Lemon  - - - 57 

another  way  250 
Pickle  Lemon  Peel  . 54 

Pickle  Lemons  ...  54 

Pickle  Mangoes  . .176 

Pickle  Mushrooms  . . 51 

another  way  52 
Pickle,  Nasturtium  . . 181 
Pickle  Onions  . . . 162 

another  way  176 
Pickle  Oysters  ...  73 

Pickle  Pork  ....  10 

another  way  02 
Pickle  Radish  Pods  . 175 
Pickle  Red  (\ihbage  . 120 
Pickle  Salmon  ...  10 

another  way  71 
Pickle  Salmon  tiie  New- 
castle way  . . . 177 

Pickle  Samphire  . . 175 

Pickle  Walnuts  . .161 

Pig,  to  hake  ....  4 

Pig, to  dress  and  roast  80 
Pig’s  Hastlet  ...  33 

Pig’s  Head,  to  bake  . 4 

Pig’s  Head  Cheese  . . 95 

Pigeon  Pve  ....  60 

Pigeons,  to  broil  . . 37 

Pigeons,  directions  to 

clioose  ....  336 
Pigeons,  to  jug  . . 60 

Pigeons,  to  roast  . . 38 

Pigeons,  to  slew  . . 22 

Pigeons,  to  slew  brown  30 
Pike,  to  roast  ...  48 
Pike,  to  slew  ...  30 
Pike,  to  stuff  . . . .Ill: 

Pikelets 204 

Piles,  Receipt  for  . .310 

another  310 
Piles,  Liniment  for  . . 32(J 
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Pills,  Asafoetida  . . 326 

Pills,  Composing'  . . 3'^6 

Pills,  Squill  ....  327 
Pippin  Paste  . . . 230 

Plain  Cake,  rich  . ,219 

Plate,  to  clean  . . . 363 

Plmnb  linns  . . . 207 

Plumb  Cake  . . .152 

another  . 218 
Plumb  Cake,  rich  . .218 
Plumb  Cakes  for  Tea  225 
Plumb  Pudding  . . 187 

Plumb  Pudding,  baked  127 
Plumb  Pudding,  rich  , 183 
Plumbs,  Magnum  Bo- 

nura,  to  dry  . . 211 

Plumbs,  Magnum  Bo- 

num,  to  preserve  238 
Plumbs,  Green  Gage,  to 
preserve  . . . 328 

Plumbs,  Wine  Sour,  to 


Pot  \'eal  . . . 

I’otatoe  Bread 
Potatoe  Pudding 
Potatoe  Yeast 
Potatoes,  to  fry  . 

Potatoes,  to  scollop 
Potted  Beef  . . 

Potted  Dripping  . 

Poultice,  common  • 

Poultice  to  ripen  Tu 

mours 

Poultry,  Directions  for 

choosing 

Poultry  Yard,  observa- 
tions on  the  care  of  344 
Powders  for  Worms  • • 325 

Prawns,  to  pot 103 

Preserve  .Apricots  ••••  239 
another  way  270 
Preserve  Apricots  green  271 
Preserve  Asparagus  all 


9 

206 

139 

205 

86 

32 

88 

87 

367 

367 

334 


preserve 

329 

the  year  

232 

Poached  Kggs  - - - 
Pomade  Divine 

150 

Preserve  Barberries  •• 

239 

299 

Preserve  lieef,  either  to 

Pork,  to  collar  - - - 

107 

dry,  or  to  eat  out  of 

Pork  Griskins  - - - 

93 

the  pickle 

79 

Pork,  to  j)icklc  - - - 

10 

Preserve  Beef’s  Liver 

another  way 

92 

for  Gravy 

251 

Pork  Pye  - - - - 

112 

Preserve  Beef  Suet- • • • 

232 

I’ork,  to  roast  - - - 

56 

Preserve  Cherries  • • • • 

233 

Porket’s  Head,  to  roast 

33 

Preserve  Cucumbers  • • 

235 

Portable  Soup  - - - 

19 

Preserve  Cucumbers  like 

F’osset,  Ale  - - - - 

273 

Citrons*  • 

237 

Posset,  Wine  - - - 

273 

Preserve  Currants,  red 

238 

Pot  Eels  - - - - - 

50 

Preserve,  Damsons, 

Pot  Lobsters  - - - 

103 

Prune  ; . 

235 

Pot  Mackarel  - - - 

103 

PreserveDamsons white  234 

Pot  Marble  Veal  - - 

9 

another  way 

234 

another  way 

91 

Preserve  Eggs  tor  2 years 

231 

Pot  Mushrooms 

178 

another  way 

231 

Pot  Mutton  - - - - 

8 

Preserve  Gooseberries, 

238 

Pot  an  Old  Hare  . . 

104 

Preserve  Green  Gage 

Pot  Prawns  or  Shrimps 

103 

Plumbs  - 

328 

Pot  Salmon  .... 

104 

Preserve  .Targonelle 

Pot  Shrimps  .... 

10 

Pears  - - - - 

c3 

280 
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‘ Preserve  Magnum  Bo- 

I num  i'lmnlis  - - 

Preserve  Neat’sTongiies 
Preserve  Oranges  - - 
Preserve  (jiiiiucs  whole 
Preserve  Sil)eriaii  Crabs 
Preserve  Strawberries 
Preserve  Walnuts  - - 
Preserve  W ine  Sour 
Plnrnjbs  - - - 

Preserve  Woollen  Cloths 
& Furs  from  Moths 
Preserve  Yeast  - - - 
Preserves,  Observations 
on  - - - 

Press  Beef  _ - - - 

Pretty  Supper  Dish 
Prevent  a Consumption 
Prevent  Infection  fiorn 
Putrid  Fevers  - - 
Prune  Damsons  to  pre- 
serve - - - - 

Prunes  stewed  - - - 
Prussian  Puddings 
Pudding,  Almond  small 
another 

Pudding,  Almond  baked 

Pudding,  ‘Apple 

another 

another 

Pudding,  Apple  baked 
Pudding,  Apricot  •••• 
Pudding,  to  hake  or 

boil  

Pudding,  Bread 

another 

Pudding,Brcad  and  But- 

tei  

another 

Pudding,  Bread  Rice 
Pudding,  Calfs  F'oot 

boiled  

Pudding,  Carrot 

Pudding,  Carrot  with- 
out Fruit 


Pudding, 

Custard  • • • * 

145 

233 

Piiddins:, 

Dutch  Rice 

144 

90 

Pudding, 

fine  

147 

23G 

Pudding, 

Flonr  light- • 

187 

.233 

Puddim:, 

Fruit  boiled  • 

139 

271 

Pudding, 

Grit 

129 

2/2 

Pudding, 

Gooseberry 

126 

236 

anotber 

187 

Piiddin?, 

llasty 

128 

329 

Pudding, 

Hunters  • • 

146 

another  210 

356 

Pudding, 

Italian  • • • • • 

127 

290 

Pudding, 

Jam 

128 

Pudding, 

Lemon  • • • 

148 

278 

another 

181 

35 

Pudding, 

Marrow  • • 

115 

61 

Pudding, 

Meat,  boiled 

129 

300 

Pudding, 

Millet-  - • - - 

141 

another 

141 

311 

Pudding, 

Orange  • • - - 

144 

another  208 

235 

Pudding, 

Orange,  in 

291 

Paste  

126 

185 

Pudding, 

Peas 

138 

113 

Pudding, 

Plumb 

187 

203 

Pudding, 

Plumb,  baked 

127 

142 

Pudding, 

Plumb,  rich 

183 

140 

Pudding, 

Potatoe  - • - 

139 

140 

Pudding, 

Quaking  - - 

185 

209 

Puddimi, 

Rice,  boiled 

145 

141 

Pudding, 

Sago  - - - 

113 

146 

Pudding, 

Spoonful  - - 

131 

Pudding, 

Spring  - - - 

182 

182 

PuddiiiiT, 

Suet  - - - 

128 

124 

Pudding, 

Tansey  - - 

130 

112 

Pudding, 

Thickened 

Milk 

186 

142 

Pudding, 

Transparent  267 

210 

Pudding, 

Vermicelli  - 

139 

125 

Pudding, 

Welch  - - 

147 

Pudding, 

Winter  - - 

148 

184 

Pudding 

without  Eggs 

183 

182 

Pudding, 

Yorkshire 

173 

Pudding, 

Black,  with- 

188 

out  Blood  - - - 

168 
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PiuMing,  Colles^e  - - 
Pudding  College,  ano- 
tlier  way  - - - - 
Pudding,  French  Barley 
in  Skins  - - - 
Puddings,  Hog’s  black 
another  way 
Pudding,  Hog’s,  white 
in  Skins  - - - . 
another  way 
Pudding  in  haste  - - 
Pudding,  little  - - - 

Puddings  and  Pancakes, 
observations  on  - 
Pudding,  Prussian  - - 
Pudding,  Rice,  in  Skins 
Pudding,  in  Skins  - - 
Puff  Paste  • • - - - 

another  way 
Puffs,  Ai)ple  - - - - 
Putt’s,  Lemon  - - - - 
Puffs,  German  - - - 
Pye,  Beef  Steak  - - 
Pye,  Calf’s  Head  - - - 
Pye,  Chicken  Savoury 
Pye,  Codling  - - - 

Pye,  Egg  

Pye,  Giblet  - - - - 

Pye,  Hare  

Pye,  Lamb 

I’ye,  Wince,  Lemon  • • 
Pye,  Mince,  Neat’s 

Tongue  

Pye,  Wince,  old  fash- 
ioned   

Pye,  Wince,  without 

meat 

Pye,  Mutton,  to  eat  cold 
Pye,  Mutton,  rich,  equal 

to  Venison  

Pye,  Partridge 

Pye,  Pigeon 

Pye,  Pork  

Pye,  Sea 


Pye,  Shropshire  Clirist- 

mas 15 

Pye,  Squab lia 

Pye,  \’cal,  rich Ill 

f 

Q 

Quaking  Pudding  - - 185 
(iuarter  ol  I ,amb,  to  dress  99 
Queen  Cukes  - - - ifip 
another  way  21-1 
Quin  Sauce  - - - - <24() 
(Quince  Marmalade  - 240 
another  way  320 
Quinces,  to  preserve 

whole  - - - - 033 

II 

Rabbits,  to  boil  - - 17 

Rabbits,  observations 

on  choosing  - - 337 
Rabbits,  to  stew  - - 2 1 
Rabbits,  to  roast  - - 55 

Rabbits,  to  roast  hare 

fashion  - - - 55 

Radisli  Pods,  to  pickle  175 
Ragoo  a Breast  of  V’eal  G7 
Raisin  Wine  - - - 264 
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Directions  respecting  Soups. 

V^^OOKS  should  be  very  careful,  if  their  cook- 
ing utensils  be  of  copper,  to  have  them  well 
tinned  and  clean,  especially  for  soups  and  gra- 
vies, being  obliged  to  remain  so  long  upon  the 
fire.  Any  thing  boiled  in  a copper  or  brass  pot, 
should  be  taken  out  while  hot ; for  if  left  to  cool 
in  them,  it  becomes  a strong  poison.  Iron  pots, 
sauce-pans,  &c.  are  the  most  wholesome.  Pots 
lined  with  earthen-ware  are  preferable,  but  very 
expensive. 

Meat  should  be  cut  into  slices,  and  put  into  a 
stew  or  sauce-pan,  with  a piece  of  butter  at  the 
bottom  and  herbs  at  the  top  of  the  meat,  when 
they  are  required  to  be  very  rich,  and  set  on  the 
fire  without  water  to  draw  out  the  gravy;  keep 
stirring  it  with  a fork  to  prevent  it  burning ; then 
let  the  water  or  broth  he  added ; bones  of  roast 
meat,  broken  to  pieces,  and  stewed  with  it,  is  a 
great  improvement. 

A clear  jelly  of  cow-heels  is  useful  to  soups  and 
gravies,  I’ruffles  and  morels  give  soups  and 
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sauces  a nice  flavour,  as  well  as  thickening  them  j 
after  having  washed  half  an  ounce  of  each,  sim- 
mer them  in  water  a few  minutes,  and  add  them 
with  the  liquor  to  boil  in  the  sauce,  &c.  till 
tender. 

Where  there  is  a digester,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
stew  any  kind  of  bones  as  soon  as  they  are  done 
with;  and  by  adding  a little  seasoning,  herbs, 
and  onion,  they  will  make  very  tolerable  gravy 
or  soup,  at  least  be  a good  addition  to  either  of 
them.  Soups  in  general  take  about  five  hours 
boiling.  Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  greens 
and  herbs  are  well  washed,  picked  clean,  and 
supplied  in  just  proportion,  so  that  no  one  herb 
may  be  predominant.  If  richness  or  greater 
consistency  is  wanting,  a lump  of  butter  mixed . 
with  flour,  and  boiled  in  the  soup,  will  give  both. 

Green  peas  intended  for  soup  require  hard 
water  to  boil  tliem  in,  but  old  peas  are  best  in 
soft.  Soup  that  is  put  by  for  use,  should  not  be 
covered  over,  particularly  while  hot,  as  it  will 
turn  sour  in  one  day. 

General  Remarks  on  Roasting, 

o 

Meat  should  be  well  jointed  before  it  is  put  to 
the  tire,  and  covered  with  paper  to  prevent  the 
fat  from  scorching,  which  should  be  tal  en  off 
half  an  hour  before  the  meat  is  done  ; baste  and 
dredge  it  with  fleur,  which  will  make  it  a line 
brown.  The  breast  of  poultry  should  also  be  co- 
vered with  paper.  Be  careful  not  to  place  meat 
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too  near  die  fire  at  first  ; put  it  nearer  by  degrees. 
Katlier  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  roasting 
with  a hanging-jack  than  a spit;  roast  meat  should 
be  fre(juently  basted.  It  is  a general  rule  to  al- 
low a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound. 

To  make  a Pasty  of  Mutton  or  Beef , to  eat  like. 

Venison, 

Take  a Loin  of  Mutton,  (if  Beef,  a Rump,) 
bone  it,  and  beat  it  well ; then  rub  five  pounds 
of  your  meat  with  tw’o  ounces  of  powder  sugar, 
and  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours;  then  wash  it 
with  red-port  wine,  and  season  it  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  mace  ; lay  it  whole  in  the  dish, 
and  cover  it  with  a pound  of  fresh  butter;  then 
cover  it  with  a thick  rich  paste,  and  bake  it  as 
venison. 

To  bake  a Leg  of  Muttm,  to  keep  two  or  three 

Months. 

Take  a Leg  of  Mutton,  and  bone  it;  season  it 
very  high,  with  cloves,  mace,  Cayenne,  a large 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt ; rub  it  with  the  season- 
. ing  for  an  hour  and  an  half;  then  put  it  into  a 
pot  with  a pound  of  sweet  butter,  and  lay  a 
coarse  paste  over  it.  and  bake  it  with  houshold 
bread  ; when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  pour  all 
the  liquor  from  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; 
then  take  the  fat  oft'  the  top,  and  melt  it  in  a jar 
(with  some  fresh  butter)  in  a kettle  of  boiling 
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water;  then  pouj  it  over  the  mutton,  and  keepHt 
in  a cool  dry  place. — Serve  it  to  table  in  slices. 

To  hake  a Pig. 

Take  a l^ig,  when  dressed,  and  put  some  sage 
leaves,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a crust  of  bread 
into  the  belly,  and  sew  it  up  ; then  rub  it  all 
over  with  sweet  oil,  and  set  it  in  a moderate 
oven,  upright,  in  a dripping  pan,  so  that  it  will 
hot  toueh,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  half,  opening 
the  oven  door  occasionally,  to  let  out  the  steam, 
which  will  make  the  outside  of  the  Pig  very 
crisp;  then  have  ready  some  good  gravy,  with  a 
little  white  wine  in  it,  and  put  it  into  the  dish, 
with  the  brains  and  sage  chopped  small,  and 
wliat  gravy  comes  from  it,  and  send  it  to  table 
with  a tureen  of  plumb  sauce. 

To  bake  a Piz's  Head. 

Take  a Porket’s  Head  that  has  been  scalded, 
clean  it  with  a dry  cloth  from  the  blood,  and 
pick  off  the  loose  hairs ; then  take  the  brains 
and  put  them  into  water,  and  have  ready  some 
hog’s  lard  melted,  and  brush  the  head  all  over 
with  it,  before  it  goes  into  the  oven,  which  will 
make  it  very  crisp,  and  of  a fine  colour. 

N.  B.  It  will  take  an  hour  and  haff  bakinec* 
Tor  sauce,  boil  the  brains  in  a little  water,  with 
a few  sage  leaves,  and  a bit  of  parsley;  when 
boiled,  chop  them  very  small,  and  put  to  them 
a little  good  gravy,  a spoonful  of  white  catsup. 
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and  a small  glass  of  white  wine,  give  it  a boil, 
and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

3b  hake  Mutton  Stakes. 

Cut  the  best  end  of  a Neck  of  Mutton  into 
stakes,  beat  them  flat ; then  chop  some  parsley, 
and  a bit  of  sweet  basil,  and  a small  onion, 
very  fine;  season  them  with  some  allspice  and 
salt,  strew  the  herbs  over  them,  and  some  bread 
crumbs  ; then  wrap  every  stake  in  half  a sheet 
of  writing  paper,  laying  under  each  stake  a bit 
of  butter ; put  tliem  in  an  earthen  dish,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  Send  them  to 
table  in  the  paper,  with  some  good  gravy. 

To  boil  a Loin  of  Veal. 

Take  a Loin  of  Veal,  and  wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and 
boil  itin  soft  water;  and  when  done,  have  ready  some 
good  white  gravy,  and  add  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
cucumber  catsup,  the  same  quantity  of  good  thick 
cream ; stir  it  well  together,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  make  it  quite  hot,  but  not  let  it  boil ; 
then  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and  send  it  to  table, 
garnished  with  lemon  sliced,  and  pickled  barberries. 

To  dress  a Sheep’s  Heart. 

Take  a Sheep’s  Heart,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes; 
then  lake  ft  up,  and  cut  it  open,  and  lay  it  in  a 
pan  before  the  fire,  the  outside  upwards,  and 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt;  when  enough,  turn 
it,  and  have  ready  a few  bread  crumbs,  seasoned 
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with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a bit  of  sweet  lierbs, 
and  a little  suet,  and  lemon-peel  ; put  them  on 
tlie  heart,  and  baste  it  with  the  gravy;  when  brown, 
it  is  enough. 

t 

To  collar  a Calf's  Head. 

Take  the  fattest  Calf’s  Head  vou  can  get,  and 
rub  it  well  all  over  with  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie 
twelve  hours;  then  boil  it  till  the  meat  v/ill  leave 
the  bones,  and  take  it  off  as  whole  as  you  can  ; 
then  season  it  high  with  white  pepper,  mace, 
Cayenne,  and  a little  salt;  put  it  in  a mould,  as 
)iot  as  you  can,  and  press  it  w'ith  a weight ; the 
next  da}?  take  it  out  and  it  will  look  like  marble. 

To  dress  an  Eel. 

When  the  Eel  is  skinned  and  clean,  cut  off  the 
fins  down  the  back,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes; 
then  take  it  up  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  the  size  you 
like,  and  roll  them  in  grated  bread,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  Cayenne,  and  some  parsley 
and  sage  shred  very  fine ; put  it  in  a pan,  and  set 
it  before  the  fire  to  roast,  or  in  an  oven  ; w hen  of 
a fine  brown,  it  is  done.  Send  it  to  the  table 
with  melted  butter. 

To  collar  a Breast  of  Veal,  to  eat  hot. 

Take  a Breast  of  Veal,  and  bone  it;  grate  a 
nutmeg  and  some  lemon-peel  all  over  it ; then 
season  it  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  beat 
very  fine;  some  sweet  basil  and  parsley  shred; 
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roll  It  up  tight,  and  tie  it  round  with  tape,  spit  it, 
and  wrap  it  in  a single  sheet  of  writing  paper,  well 
buttered;  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is 
taken  up,  take  off  the  paper,  and  dredge  flour  over 
it,  and  baste  it  with  butter;  let  it  be  a fine  brown: 
it  will  take  an  hour  and  half  to  roast. 

To  collar  a Breast  of  Mutton. 

I’ake  a Breast  of  Mutton  (not  too  fat),  bone  it, 
and  season  it  with  cloves,  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and 
sweet  herbs  shred  fine,  and  a few  bread  crumbs; 
tie  it  round  with  broad  tape,  and  when  spitted, 
wrap  a sheet  of  paper  round  it  well  buttered,  and 
roast  it  an  hour  and  quarter;  when  near  done, 
take  off  the  paper,  and  baste  it  with  the  liquor 
that  comes  from  it.  For  sauce,  have  some  good 
gravy,  with  a glass  of  red  port  in  it;  pour  it  in 
the  dish,  and  garnish  it  with  currant  jell}\ 

To  collar  a Breast  of  Veal,  to  eat  cold. 

Take  a Breast  of  Veal,  and  bone  it;  season  it 
high,  with  cloves,  mace,  some  Cayenne,  white 
pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs  shred  very  small ; 
roll  it  up  tight,  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  apd 
half,  in  milk  and  water. 

To  make  a Pickle  to  keep  it  in. 

Put  two  parts  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  water  ; 
boil  them  together,  with  some  whole  pepper  in  it, 
and  when  cold,  put  the  collar  in. 
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A proper  Mixture  of  Pepper  and  Saif. 

To  four  ounces  of  Salt,  put  one  ounce  of  Pepper, 
mix  it  well  together,  and  keep  it  in  a dredger  box, 
in  a dry  place  for  use. 

To  make  Cih  Cab. 

Take  pan  of  a Leg  of  Mutton  that  has  been 
roasted,  and  mince  it  very  small ; put  it  into  a 
stew  pan,  with  some  good  gravy,  a glass  of  red 
port,  a table  spoonful  of  quin  sauce,  and  a little 
salt;  let  it  stew  twenty  minutes,  and  send  it  to 
table  with  currant  jelly  laid  over  it,  and  a plate  of 
toasted  bread. 

To  roast  a Pound  of  Butter. 

Lay  it  in  salt  and  water  for  two  or  three  hours; 
then  spit  it,  and  rub  it  over  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg;  lay  it  to  the  fire,  and 
as  it  roasts,  baste  it  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  then  with  crumbs  of  bread,  all  the  time  it  is 
roasting;  but  have  ready  a pint  of  oysters  stewed 
in  their  own  liquor,  and  lay  in  the  dish  under  the 
butter;  when  the  bread  has  soaked  up  all  the  but- 
ter, brown  the  outside,  and  lay  it  on  your  oysters. 

To  Pot  Mutton. 

Take  part  of  a Leg  of  Mutton,  and  rub  it  w’ell 
with  saltpetre,  and  let  it  he  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  take  it  and  wash  it,  and  put  it  into  a deep 
pot  with  some  butter,  and  bake  it  for  tw'o  hours ; 


then  take  it  out,  and  pick  the  hard  otT  the  outsides, 
and  chop  it  very  small;  then  season  it  with  white 
pcj)pcr,  salt,  mace,  and  a little  Cayenne;  put  itin 
a marhle  mortar,  and  pound  it  very  fine,  putting 
in  butter  to  your  liking*  (hut  take  that  from  the 
top  of  the  gravy;)  when  pounded  to  a fine  paste, 
put  it  in  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. — 
it  is  much  finer  than  potted  beef. 

'Ih  Pot  Peal. 

Take  part  of  a Leg  of  V’^eal,  and  put  it  in  a, pot 
with  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  lay  a paste  over 
it,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  two  hours;  then 
'take  it  out  and  cut  off  the  outsides,  and  put  it  in 
a marble  mortar,  and  season  it  with  salt,  white 
pepper,  and  mace;  pound  it  very  fine,  putting  in 
the  butter  that  is  on  the  gravy,  and  have  some 
more  melted  down,  wdiich  you  must  put  in  by  de- 
grees; beat  it  to  a fine  paste,  and  pul  it  down  in 
pots,  and  the  next  day  pour  clarified  butter 
over  it. 

To  Pot  Marhle  Veal. 

Stew  part  of  a Leg  of  Veal,  in  as  little  water 
as  possible,  till  tender;  then  take  it  out,  and  sea- 
son it  as  before,  and  pound  cold  butter  into  it; 
when  beat  to  a fine  paste,  have  ready  a dried 
Tongue,  which  chop  exceeding  small,  with  some 
cold  butter,  and  season  it  with  mace,  white  pep|)er, 
and  some  Cayenne;  when  beat  to  a fine  paste, 
put  the  veal  and  tongue,  in  lumps,  in  the  pot,  as 
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it  will  cutout  miich  handsomer  than  being  laid  re- 
gular; then  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. 

To  Pot  Shrimps. 

Take  thelargestShriinpsyou  can  get,  pick  them, 
and  put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with  half  their  weight 
of  butter;  season  them  with  mace,  white  pepper, 
and  Cayenne,  rather  high;  set  them  over  the  fire, 
and  let  them  stew  ten  minutes  ; then  put  them 
down  in  pots,  with  butter  over  them. 

To  pickle  Porh. 

Take  small  Pork,  and  cut  it  into  square  pieces 
(taking  out  the  bloody  veins  as  you  see  convenient) 
for  the  pot  Intended  for  use ; salt  it  well  with 
common  salt,  and  put  it  into  the  pot,  and  let  it  lie 
four  or  five  days ; then  take  it  out  and  pour  the 
bloody  brine  from  it;  then  salt  it  again  with  salt-, 
petre  and  common  salt  mixed  together,  as  for 
bacon  ; put  it  down  in  the  pot,  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, laying  a bay-leaf  on  every  bit  of  the  Pork  ; 
then  boil  the  brine  that  came  from  it,  and  take  off 
the  scum  till  it  is  quite  clear;  when  cold,  pour  it 
on  the  Pork,  and  keep  it  covered  very  close,  and 
Jay  a piece  of  marble,  or  a weight,  to  confine  it 
down. 

To  pickle  Salmon. 

Take  a fine  fresh  Salmon,  and  cut  it  into  four 
pieces;  wipe  it  clean  from  the  blood;  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt  very  high  ; let  it  continue 
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in  the  seasoning  twenty-four  hours;  then  take 
three  pints  of  good  allegar,  and  tlnee  cjuarts  of 
pump  water,  one  ounce  of  black  pepper,  cloves, 
and  mace,  six  or  seven  bay-leaves,  a table-sj)oon- 
ful  of  salt;  let  the  pickle  and  spice  be  well  boiled  ; 
then  put  in  the  Salmon,  being  tied  up  neat  with 
segs,  an<l  let  it  boil  half  an  hour  ; take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  lake  it  carefully 
out,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold;  then  put  it  into 
the  pickle  again,  and  keep  it  free  from  the  air,  if 
intended  to  be  kept  long. 

To  pickle  Herrings. 

Take  Herrings,  when  washed,  and  put  them 
them  into  an  earthen  pot,  with  an  onion,  a few 
sweet  herbs,  lemon-peel,  whole  pepper,  and  as 
much  vinegar  and  water  as  will  cover  them,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity;  bake  them  one  hour,  in 
a slack  oven,  close  covered  with  strong  paper. — 
Keep  them  in  the  pickle. 

'To  pickle  Eels. 

Take  liels,  and  scour  them  well  with  salt,  taking 
out  the  gut  as  near  to  the  head  as  possible,  (but  not 
skin  them  ;)  then  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with 
no  more  water  than  will  cover  them  ; let  them 
boil  for  twenty  minutes;  then  take  them  out  of 
Uie  liquor  to  cool ; then  take  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  liquor,  and  the  same  of  wine  vinegar,  with 
pc'pper  and  salt,  and  boil  it  ; and  when  cold,  put 
in  the  Eels  with  a few  bay-leaves.- — They  will  keep 
ii  long  time. 
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To  cure  Ham$. 

■ 

I’o  a llam  tliat  weighs  fifteen  pounds,  take  one 
pound  of  bay-suit,  one  pound  of  common  salt, 
and  two  ounces  of  salt-petre  ; let  them  all  be  beat 
very  fine,  and  sified  ; rub  the  Ham  one  hour  with 
it,  and  let  it  lie  three  days;  then  rub  it  with  a 
pound  and  halfof  treacle,  and  two  ounces  of  black 
pepper;  turn  it  and  rub  it  well  with  the  liquor 
every  day,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  hang  to  dry  in 
three  weeks. 

J proper  Receipt  for  seasoning  of  Meat. 

To  every  three  pounds  of  Meat,  put  one  ounce 
of  Salt,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Pepper, 

To  cure  Hams  another  reap. 

Let  them  bang  for  three  or  four  da^'s,  but  not 
to  taint;  beat  them  well  with  a paste- pin,  and 
rub  them  with  six-pennyworth  of  cochineal  ; 
then  rub  on  them  one  pound  of  coarse  brow  n 
sugar ; the  next  day,  have  ready  two  pounds  of 
bay  salt,  half  a pound  of  salt-petre,  and  three 
pounds  of  common  salt,  all  pounded  very  fine, 
and  made  quite  hot ; in  that  state  let  the  Hams  be 
well  rubbed  with  it,  and  in  two  days  baste  them  • 
with  th«  liquor,  and  turn  them  every  other  day  ; 
let  them  lie  in  the  pickle  for  three  weeks,  then  hang  ' 
them  up  to  dry  where  wood  is  burnt. — ^'fbis  is  a 
proper  receipt  for  two  Hams. 
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Another  zc ay  to  cure  Hams  about  \olbs. 

Uub  the  Hams  well  with  a little  common  salt; 
let  them  lie  twenty-four  hours  to  drain  the  blood 
from  them  ; then  rub  them  well  with  a cloth  ; then 
have  ready  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  one  ounce 
of  salprunella,  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  one 
pound  of  common  salt,  and  one  pound  of  treacle, 
boil  all  together,  and  rub  it  on  the  Ham  as  hot 
as  the  hand  can  bear  it ; let  it  lie  four  days,  then 
turn  it ; be  sure  rub  the  ingredients  well  into  the 
Ham,  as  the  curing  of  it  chiefly  depends  on  the 
first  rubbing  it. — Wash  it  well  in  the  brine  every 
three  days;  let  it  lie  for  a month. 

Another  zeay  to  cure  a Ham  of  \2lbs. 

Beat  fine  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  half  ti  pound 
of  common  salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and 
one  ounce  of  black  pepper ; rub  these  ingredients 
well  into  the  Ham,  and  let  it  He  a week  ; then 
rub  it  with  one  pound  and  half  of  treacle  ; turn 
it  and  rub  it  well  with  the  liquor  every  other  day 
for  a month  ; take  it  out  of  the  pickle  and  lay  it 
in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  dry  it  with  a cloth, 
and  hang  it  up. 

To  cure  a Ham  of  Beef  of  GO  or  '70lbs. 

Beat  fine  half  a pound  of  saltpetre,  one  pound 
of  bay  salt,  five  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  half  of  common  salt,  and  one  ounce 
of  salprunella,  mix  altogether,  and  rub  two- 
thirds  of  the  ingredients  upon  the  Ham;  lay  it 
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upon  a board  or  table  fora  wefek,  then  rub  in  the 
remainder  of  what  was  left ; let  it  lie  about  ten 
days  more,  and  hang  it  up  near  a fire  that  is  not 
too  hot — it  will  be  sufficiently  dry  in  a fortnight. 
This  is  very  nice,  if  shaved  fine,  and  eat  with  bread 
and  butter  for  a sandwich,  or  cither  boiled  or 
broiled. 

To  stezo  a Rump  of  Beef. 

^'ake  the  prime  part  of  a Rump,  and  about  half- 
boil it;  take  it  up,  put  it  in  a stew-pan  with  a 
quart  of  the  broth,  a pint  of  red  port,  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  mushroom  catsup,  two  anchovies,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some  black  and  Cavenne 
pepper,  a few  cloves,  and  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
a few  shallots,  and  salt  to  your  taste  ; let  it  sim- 
mer gently  about  two  hours;  tliicken  the  gravy 
with  a little  flour  and  butter,  and  strain  it  over 
the  meat  when  in  the  dish.  Garnish  with  quar- 
tered carrots  and  different  coloured  pickles.  This 
is  suitable  for  either  a top  or  second  dish. 

To  dress  a Leg  of  Mutton  like  a Haunch  of  Fodson.. 

Have  a Leg  of  Mutton  cut  the  same  as  allaunch 
of  \ enison  ; let  it  hang  in  a cold  dry  place  as 
long  as  it'  possibly  can  to  be  sweet;  if  it  becomes 
moist,  wash  it  in  vinegar  ; when  it  is  to  be  dressed, 
wash  it  well  and  wipe  it  with  a cloth  ; make  a 
paste  with  flour  and  water,  first  put  a sheet  of 
buttered  paper  all  over  it,  then  lay  the  paste  on, 
and  another  sheet  of  greased  paper  over  that;  tie 
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it  close;  if  large,  it  will  take  four  hours  to  roast : 
make  strong  gravy  with  loan  hoef,  boil  black  and 
Jamaica  peppercorns  in  it;  when  done,  strain  it; 
thicken  it  with  a good  lump  of  butter  rubbed  in 
dour,  a cjuarter  of  a pint  of  port,  and  some  mush- 
room catsup.  Serve  it  up  with  tureens  of  gravy 
and  currant  jelly  melted. 

To  cook  Sheep's  Trotters. 

7\ftcr  they  are  well  cleaned,  let  them  be  either 
boiled  or  baked  till  very  tender;  then  stew  them  in 
a little  liquor  or  mutton  broth,  with  sw'ect  herbs,  an 
onion  cut  very  small,  and  pepper  and  salt;  when 
all  is  well  done,  put  them  into  a sou[)  dish  and  strain 
the  liquor  over  them.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
send  them  up  very  hot. 

Shropshire  Christmas  Pj/e. 

Make  a raised  ciust  with  a peck  of  flour  ; boil 
six  pounds  of  butter  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
skim  it  into  the  flour;  be  careful  not  to  have 
more  waiter  than  will  sufficicnilv  wet  the  flour  ; 
one  large  spoonful  of  Salt ; work  it  well  into  a 
paste  ; then  pull  it  into  pieces  till  cold  enough  to 
make  in  a j)roper  form;  let  the  walls  atid  bottom 
be  very  thick.  Carefully  take  all  the  bones  out 
of  a turkey,  a goose,  a fowl,  a partridge,  and 
a pigeon;  season  with  half  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper,  same  quantity  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
{[uarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a tea  spoonful  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  tw'o  large  spoonfuls  of  salt. 
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('ut  all  clown  the  back;  the  pigeon  first,  then  the 
pai  lricige ; cover  them  ; then  the  fowl,  the  goose, 
and  the  turkey,  season  each  as  they  are  laid  one 
over  the  other,  and  let  them  form  only  a turkey  ; 
hiivc  a Hare  cut  in  pieces,  season  it,  and  lay  it 
on  one  side  the  turkey,  on  the  other  lay  wild 
fowl  of  any  sort,  put  four  pounds  of  butter  in  the 
])ye,  put  on  the  lid,  which  must  be  a very  thick 
one;  it  will  take  four  hours  to  bake  it : it  would  be 
the  best  to  make  it  in  a tin  formed  near  the  shape 
of  the  Pye. 

Beef  Escarhtt. 

Take  half  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  bay  salt,  two  of  salt  petre,  one  pound  of 
common  salt,  rub  tliem  into  a brisket  of  beef, 
lay  it  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  turn  it  every  day  ; 
let  it  lie  a fortnight  in  the  pickle,  work  it  and 
boil  it  four  hours.  It  eats  very  good  cold. 

To  boil  a Calf's  Head. 

Take  a fine  Calf’s  Head  dressed  with  the  skin 
on,  and  after  it  is  cleaned,  lay  it  in  a quantity  of 
Mnater  a considerable  time  before  it  is  wanted. 
Tic  it  up  in  a cloth,  tie  the  brains  with  sage 
leaves  and  parsley  in  a separate  cloth,  boil  them 
with  the  head,  scum  the  pot  well.  A large  head 
will  take  two  hours  boiling,  or  will  be  done 
enough  when  tender  at  that  pai  l which  joined  the 
neck  : chop  the  brains  with  the  sage  and  parslev 
that  was  boiled  with  them,  and  one  egg  boiled 
hard;  put  them  in  a saucc-pan  with  melted  but- 
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ter,  peel  the  tongue,  slit  it,  lay  it  in  a dish  and 
place  the  brains  round , it.  Bacon,  or  pickled 
pork  and  greens,  are  proper  to  eat  with  it. 

'To  boil  Rabbits. 

Truss  the  Babbits  close,  with  their  heads 
straight  up,  the  tore  legs  brought  down,  and  the 
hind  legs  straight;  if  large  ones,  boil  them  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  if  small,  tiiteen  minutes 
will  be  enough  ; when  on  a dish,  smother  them 
with  onion  sauce,  or  like  the  following  one:  boil 
the  liver,  chop  it  very  Hue,  and  mix  with  it  a little 
parsley  with  good  melted  butter,  season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  then  pour  it  over  the 
rabbits,  and  garnish  with  barberries. 

To  cure  Beef  to  dry. 

Take  the  thin  end  of  the  Brisket  of  Beef,  and 
make  as  much  brine  of  salt  and  water  to  bare  an 
egg;  let  it  be  well  boiled,  and  when  cold,  put  in 
the  Beef  for  one  hour ; then  have  ready  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre  Hnely  pounded,  and  strew  it 
on  the  Beef,  and  let  it  lie  ibr  two  hours;  then  rub 
it  well  with  common  salt,  and  let  it  lie  for  two 
days  ; then  put  it  into  the  brine  again  with  the 
litjuor  that  comes  from  it ; let  it  continue  in  the 
brine  for  a week  ; then  take  it  out,  and  rub  it 
w'ith  a little  more  saltpetre  and  common  salt  as 
before,  and  lay  it  again  in  the  brine  for  a week ; 
then  hang  it  up,  and  in  a fortnight  it  will  be 
readily  for  use. 

0 3 
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To  salt  Neat's  Tongues. 

Make  a Brine  of  saltpetre  and  common  salt, 
which w ill  bare  an  egg;  then  take  the  Tongues 
and  wash  them  in  warm  water  quite  clean,  and 
dry  them  with  a cloth  ; put  them  into  the  Brine, 
and  let  them  lie  in  it  a week  ; then  make  a fresh 
Brine  as  before,  and  let  them  lie  a week  longer; 
then  take  them  out  and  salt  them  with  dry  salt 
and  bay  salt,  beat  very  line  ; when  they  get  hard, 
hang  them  to  dry  ; and  when  boiled,  wrap  them 
in  sweet  hay,  and  tie  them  round  with  pack-thread 
to  prevent  it  coming  off,  as  it  makes  them  more 
tender,  and  a finer  colour. 

To  stuff  a Ham. 

Take  of  beets  and  parsley,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity ; chop  them  very  small,  and  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  some  allspice;  then 
shred  some  beef  suet  very  fine,  and  mix  with  it; 
then  take  a long  knife  and  make  holes  in  the 
thick  part  of  the  Ham,  as  near  as  you  can  to  the 
shank,  and  put  in  the  stuffing,  and  boil  it  in  a 
cloth. 

To  make  Stuffing  for  Veal. 

Take  the  crumbs  of  a two-penny-loaf  grated, 
and  some  beef  suet  shred  small;  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  some  parsley  and  sweet 
basil,  grate  in  part  of  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
mix  it  up  with  an  egg  well  beat. — ^This  is  proper 
for  a Hare  or  Rabbit,  with  the  liver  boiled  and 
grated  into  it. 
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To  make  Portahk  Soup. 

Take  a Leg  of  Beef,  a Shoulder  of  Veal,  and 
a TSeck  of  Mutton  ; cut  them  in  pieces,  and  set 
them  over  the  fire  in  some  water  till  it  begins  to 
boil  ; then  take  it  off,  and  wash  the  meat  in  cold 
water,  to  take  off  the  scum  ; then  put  the  meat 
into  a pot  with  three  gallons  of  water,  one  pound 
of  lean  Ham,  and  a pair  of  Calf's  beet;  season 
the  meat  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and  mace ; 
put  in  a faggot  of  thyme  and  parsley,  two  large 
onions,  turnips,  carrots,  and  celery  roots ; let 
these  boil  very  gently  four  or  five  hours,  scum- 
ming of  it  for  the  first  hour  after  it  begins  to 
boil:  when  vou  think  all  the  strength  of  the 
meat  is  in  the  broth,  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve 
into  a milk  pan  ; let  it  stand  till  the  next  day, 
when  you  may  takeoff  the  fat,  and  put  the  clear 
gravy  (leaving  the  sediments  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan)  into  a stew-pan,  and  let  it  continue  to  boil 
gently,  till  it  becomes  like  glue;  then  put  it  into 
plates,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  let  it  stand  till 
next  day ; then  turn  it  out,  and  cut  it  in  cakes 
with  the  lid  of  the  dredger;  lay  the  cakes  on 
dishes  till  perfectly  dry;  then  place  them  in  a tin 
box,  with  writing  paper  within  each  cake;  keep 
them  in  a dry  place;  this  is  useful  Soup  for  fami- 
lies. When  used,  pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  on 
one  cake  ; with  a little  salt,  it  will  make  a good 
basin  of  broth  ; put  less  water  when  wanted  for 
gravy. 
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lu  make  Gravy  Soup.  , 

Take  a Leg  of  Beef,  and  a Kiuickle  of  Veal  ; 
chop  the  bones  in  pieces,  and  put  tliein  into  a 
pot  with  ten  quarts  of  water,  a little  whole  pep- 
per, some  mace,  and  sweet  herbs,  and  shalots; 
let  it  boil  till  half  the  quantity  is  reduced;  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a pan  to 
cool  ; the  next  day,  take  olf  the  top  and  make 
the  clear  gravy  hot,  but  not  let  it  boil  ; fry  a 
Trench  roll  in  butter  till  it  is  crisp,  cut  it  in  dice, 
and  put  part  into  the  tureen  with  the  .Soup,  and 
send  the  other  to  table  on  a plate. 

To  make  Green  Peas  Soup. 

Take  a Knuckle  of  Veal,  and  a pound  of  lean 
Ilam  ; boil  them  in  six  quarts  of  water  for  three 
hours,  with  two  or  three  turnips,  the  same  ejuan- 
tity  of  onions  cut  in  slices,  two  carrots,  and  a 
head  of  celery  cut  small,  and  a letticc  fried  in 
butter ; then  have  ready  two  quarts  of  peas 
stewed,  bruise  them  well,  and  strain  them  and 
the  soup  into  a clean  pot ; season  it  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a little  juice  of  spinage  ; 
boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  put  it  into 
the  tureen  with  a few  young  peas,  some  carrots 
cut  in  wheels,  and  toasted  bread  cut  in  dice. 

To  make  common  Peas  Soup. 

Boil  some  Roast  Beef  Bones,  (or  what  meat 
you  like)  in  soft  water,  for  three  hours;  then 
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take  the  meat  out,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; the 
next  day  take  oil'  the  fat,  and  to  a gallon  of  the 
liquor  put  a quart  of  split  peas,  three  or  four 
onions,  the  same  quantity  of  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  a large  head  of  celery  cut  in  pieces  ; boil  it 
gently  till  the  peas  are  dissolved  ; then  add  pep- 
per and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  some  dried  mint — - 
ISend  it  to  table  in  a tureen,  with  bread  fried  in 
butter,  and  cut  in  small  dice. 

To  stew  Tripe. 

Take  the  fattest  Tripes,  well  boiled,  put  them  in 
a stew-pan,  with  some  good  gravy,  a glass  of 
white  wine,  a few  sweet  herbs,  two  anchovies, 
and  a whole  onion  ; let  it  stew  an  hour  or  more  ; 
then  thicken  it  up  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  serve  it 
up  hot. 

7b  stew  a Uahhit. 

Take  a Rabbit,  when  skinned  and  clean  ; cut  it 
up  as  for  the  table;  put  it  into  a steu’-pan  with 
half  a dozen  onions,  a small  turnip,  and  as  much 
w'ater  that  will  cover  it;  let  it  stew  till  tender; 
addlo  it  a few  white  peppercorns  and  some  salt; 
when  enough  put  in  some  cream,  and  serve  it  up 
hot,  with  the  onions  to  cover  the  meat. 

7 b stew  a Neck  of  Veal. 

Cut  a Neck  of  Veal  in  stakes,  beat  them  flat, 
and  season  them  with  salt,  nutmeg,  thyme,  and 
lemon-peel  grated  on  them  ; lay  them  in  a stew- 


pan,  and  put  to  them  as  mucli  thick  cream  as 
will  cover  them  ; let  them  stew  gently  till  enough  ; 
then  put  in  two  anchovies,  a little  white  gravy,  a 
bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  to  make  it  thick. — 
Serve  it  up  garnished  with  lemon  and  barberries,  it 
YOU  have  them. 

To  sU’TV  Pigeons. 

Season  }’our  Pigeons  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves, 
mace,  and  some  sweet  herbs;  wrap  this  seasoning 
up  in  a bit  of  butter;  put  it  in  them,  and  tie  up 
the  neck  and  vent  very  close  ; half  roast  them  in 
a Dutch  oven  ; then  put  them  in  a stew  pan  with  a 
quart  of  good  gravy,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a few 
peppercorns,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  a bit 
of  lemon-peel,  and  a few  sweet  herbs,  and  some 
pickled  oysters,  if  you  have  them  ; let  them  stew 
till  they  are  enough  ; then  thicken  it  up  with  but- 
ter and  the  yolks  of  eggs. — Garnish  with  lemon. 

'To  stew  Red  Cahbaze. 

Take  a Red  Cabbage  and  lay  it  in  water  an 
hour;  then  cut  it  in  small  bits  ; put  it  into  a stew 
pan,  with,  a pound  of  sausages,  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  a bit  of  ham,  or  lean  bacon  ; cover  it 
close,  and  let  it  stew  half  an  hour;  then  take  it 
from  the  fire  and  scum  all  the  iat  clean  off;  shake 
in  a little  dour,  and  set  it  on  again  for  a few 
minutes;  lay  the  sausages  in  a dish,  and  pour  the 
rest  over. 
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To  steiv  Ousters. 

Take  the  Oysters  and  the  liquor,  and  put  to 
them  some  white  wine  and  whole  cloves  ami  mace; 
set  them  on  a slow  fire,  and  let  them  stew  half 
an  hour;  then  put  in  a little  nutmeg-,  beat  up  thick 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  it  up  with  fried 
oysters  round  it. 

To  stew  Mushrooms. 

Peel  them  and  put  them  in  an  earthen  dish  ; 
strew  on  them  a little  salt,  and  let  them  lie  an 
hour  ; then  put  them  into  your  stew  pan  with  a 
small  onion,  a few  cloves,  some  mace,  whole  pep- 
per, a few  bread  crumbs,  and  a glass  of  w bite  wine ; 
let  them  stew  over  a slow  fire,  and  when  enough, 
thicken  it  with  a bit  of  butler  rolled  in  flour. 

To  stew  Mushrooms  hroun. 

Take  large  buttons,  peel  them  ; then  broil 
them  on  a gridiron  ; when  the  outside  is  brown, 
puttiicm  into  a saucepan  with  a little  water,  stew 
them  about  ten  mitiutes,  put  to  them  a spoonful 
of  port  wine,  a little  browning,  and  a little  vinegar; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter;  let  it  just  boil  up 
and  pour  it  upon  toasted  sippets. 

To  stezo  Mushrooms  white. 

Pick  the  whitest  buttons  that  are  close  ; {)ut  a 
very  little  water,  as  much  white  wine  and  juice  of 
lemon,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; stew 
them  a little,  then  thicken  with  flour  and  butter ; 
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boil  it  up  ; tlicn  take  it  off  and  add  a spoonful  of 
cream. — Pour  it  on  sippets. 

7b  butter  Lobsters. 

\Mien  boiled,  pick  out  the  meat  and  cut  it  in 
])ieces ; the  inside  and  the  spawn  should  be  bruised 
together  with  a very  little  white  wine,  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  a piece  of  butter 
rubbed  in  flour,  and  a little  lemon  juice,  stir  it  to- 
gether, and  let  it  just  boil  up  ; if  not  moist  enough 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  white  gravy. 

To  butter  Crabs. 

Take  the  fish,  bruise  the  inside,  beat  it  in  a little  ' 
rich  gravy ; season  it  with  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  and  a lump  of  butter  ; put  it  into  the 
shell  again,  and  put  it  in  a Dutch  oven  to  get 
hot ; brown  it  with  a salamander;  serve  it  up  with 
dry  toast. 

, To  d}-ess  Crab  to  eat  cold. 

I’ick  the  meat  out  of  the  shell,  mix  it  with  oil, 
vinegar,  and  salt,  and  a little  Cayenne.  Melted 
butter  may  be  used  instead  of  oil. 

To  steze  Ousters. 

Open  the  Oysters  and  strain  the  liquor  ; add 
about  the  same  quantity  of  water ; put  the  Oysters 
into  a saucepan  with  the  liquor,  a little  macc, 
lemon-peel,  and  salt,  a very  little  Cayenne  ; dust 
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flour  into  tliem,  and  add  a lump  of  butter  ; stir  it 
over  a gentle  fire  ; when  it  is  just  - boils  up,  it  is 
enough.  Pour  it  on  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

To  stezi)  Mtishrooms. 

Peel  them  very  nicely,  and  be  careful  that  they 
are  free  from  grit;  put  them  into  a tin  saucepan  ; 
dust  them  well  over  with  flour,  and  shake  them, 
then  add  a piece  of  butter,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  lemon-peel,  with  juice  of  lemon,  and  half 
a tea-cup  of  water;  set  it  over  a clear  fire,  let 
them  stew  about  ten  minutes;  have  sippets  of 
toasted  bread,  and  lay  round  the  dish.  This  is  a 
pretty  corner  dish. 

To  ste  w a Loin  of  Mutton. 

Bone  and  take  the  skin  ofTyour  mutton,  lay  it  in 
your  stew-pan,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  red-port,  a 
pint  of  water,  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  a little  thyme  and  parsley,  pep- 
per and  salt  to  your  taste;  let  all  these  stew  with 
your  Mutton  very  slowly  for  three  hours ; put  your 
bones  in  to  stew  with  the  meat,  as  it  adds  to  the 
gravy;  skim  off  the  fat  and  thicken  it. — Baste  it 
-often  with  the  liquor. 
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To  stew  Beef  Stakes. 

Cut  your  Stakes  an  inch  thick  ; season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt;  put  them  into  the  stew'-pan, 
W'ith  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  two  carrots,  and 
a small  turnip  cut  in  slices  ; put  in  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  stew  two  hours  ; 
then  scum  off  all  the  fat,  and  put  to  your  stakes  a 
glass  of  white  w'ine,  two  spoonfuls  of  mushroom 
catsup  ; thicken  your  gravy  with  a lump  of  butter 
and  flour  well  worked  together,  cut  a carrot  in  thin 
slices,  and  lay  over  it  when  it  goes  to  table. 

N.  B.  If  you  would  have  them  brown,  fry  the 
stakes  in  butter  over  a fierce  fire,  and  put  them  into 
boiling  water,  and  add  a glass  of  red  port. 

To  stew  Goose  Giblets. 

Put  them  into  a stew'  pan,  with  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  them  ; take  an  onion,  with  a few 
cloves  in  it,  some  w hire  pepper,  and  salt ; let  them 
stew  till  tender ; then  scum  oft’  all  the  fat,  and 
putto  them  aspoonful  of  white  catsiip,and  tliickcn 
it  up  with  an  egg  beat  in  some  cream. 

To  stew  a7iy  ki7td  of  Fisk. 

Put  them  into  a stew'-pan,  with  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  them  ; put  to  them  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  some  salt,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  the  juice 
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of  half  a lemon,  a glass  of  reel  port ; when  yoiu* 
fish  is  done,  pour  off  your  licpior  into  a saucepan, 
put  to  it  an  anchovy,  a bit  of  onion,  and  a few 
mushrooms,  or  oysters  il‘  you  have  them  ; let  it 
boil  a little,  and  then  thicken  it  up  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  pour  it  over  your  fish  when  in  the  dish. 

To  collar  Eels, 

Take  the  Eels,  and  cut  them  open,  and  bone 
them;  cut  oft'  the  heads  and  fins;  lay  them  flat, 
and  season  them  witli  some  sage  shred  fine,  a 
little  sweet  basil,  cloves,  mace,  a whole  nutmeg, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  Cayenne  ; roll  it  up 
hard  in  a cloth,  and  tie  up  both  ends  very  tight; 
set  over  the  fire  some  water  with  a little  salt,  a few 
cloves,  two  or  three  bay  leaves;  boil  in  the  head 
and  bones  well  together;  then  take  them  out  and 
put  in  your  collar;  let  it  boil  till  it  is  tender ; take 
it  out,  and  let  your  liquor  boil  till  just  enough  to 
cover  it;  when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  collar,  and 
cover  it  close. — Do  not  take  off  the  cloth  till  you 
use  it. 

To  collar  Lamb. 

Take  a Breast  of  Lamb,  and  bone  it,  beat  it  flat, 
and  season  it  with  cloves,  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and 
sweet  herbs;  roll  it  up  very  tight  in  a cloth,  and 
boil  it  two  hours  ; put  the  bones  into  the  liquor  it 
is  boiled  in. 
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To  collar  Beef. 

Takt;  the  Flat  Ribs  of  Beef,  bohe  it,  and  salt 
It  with  saltpetre  and  bay  salt;  let  it  lie  five  days; 
then  wash  it,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth  ; season  it 
well  with  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
.sweet  herbs  shred  small ; roll  it  up  tight  in  a 
cloth,  and  bake  it  four  hours  in  pump'water;  then 
take  it  out  and  roll  it  in  another  cloth  till  cold  ; 
then  set  it  in  a dry  cloth. 

2'o  make  tnock  Bratvn. 

Take  a set  of  Pig’s  feet  that  are  scalded,  with 
the  eye  pieees,  ears,  and  tongue;  put  them  into 
water  for  twelve  hours,  till  the  blood  is  all  drained 
out;  then  take  them  and  salt  them  with  saltpetre, 
and  common  salt;  let  them  lie  a week  ; then  take 
them  and  wash  them  quite  clean,  and  boil  them 
till  a straw  will  run  through  the  meat;  pick  it 
clean  from  the  bones,  and  put  it  in  a deep  pot  or 
tin  mould  with  the  tongue  in  the  middle,  and 
the  ears  wrapped  round  it ; then  put  in  the  rest  of 
the  meat  with  two  cow  heels  laid  round  the  edge 
for  shield  ; it  must  be  put  together  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible; when  done,  set  a weight  on  it,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  duv  before  vou  remove  it. 
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To  make  hunting  Beef. 

t 

Take  a Round  of  Beef,  and  rub  it  well  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  saltpetre;  let  it  lie  in  that 
state  a day  ; then  rub  it  well  with  two  ounces  of 
allspice,  one  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  half  a 
pound  of  salt;  let  it  lie  in  the  pickle  three  weeks, 
turning  it  and  rubbing  it  with  a little  fresh  salt 
everyday;  bake  it  in  a pot  four  hours,  covered 
with  beef  suet  shred  small,  and  put  some  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot. 

N.  B.  It  is  the  best  covered  with  a crust  made 
of  flour  and  water. 

To  make  Dutch  Beef. 

Take  the  lean  part  of  a Buttock  of  Beef,  rub  it 
well  all  over  with  brown  sugar,  and  let  it  lie  in  a 
pan  or  tray  three  hours,  turning  it  three  or  four 
times;  then  salt  it  well  with  common  salt  and  salt- 
petre; let  it  lie  a fortnight,  turning  it  every  day; 
then  roll  it  tight  in  a coarse  cloth,  and  put  it  in  a 
press,  a day  and  a night;  then  hang  it  up  to  dry, 
and  when  you  boil  it,  put  it  in  a cloth,  when  cold 
it  will  cut  in  shivers. 

To  stezo  a Carp. 

Take  the  Carp,  and  when  you  have  scaled  and 
gutted  it  (save  all  the  blood)  put  it  in  astew'-pan 
with  a pint  of  red  port,  half  a pint  of  water,  two 
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or  three  blades  of  mace^  some  peppercorns,  an 
onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a bit  of  horse-raddish, 
the  peel  of  a lemon,  and  an  anchovy  chopped 
small ; let  these  stew  together  till  the  Carp  is 
enough ; then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter. — 
It  is  a good  way  to  fry  the  Carp  of  a fine  brown 
first. 


To  stew  Pii^eons  hrown. 

Take  the  Pigeons  and  truss  them  as  for  baking; 
then  fry  them  very  brown  ; put  them  in  yourstevv- 
}>an  with  some  strong  gravy  that  is  boiling  ; let 
them  stew  till  enough  ; mix  some  of  the  gravy 
with  the  livers,  and  flour  and  butter,  and  a little 
walnut  pickle  for  the  sauce. 

To  stew  a Pike. 

Put  it  in  a stew-pan  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it ; put  in  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  some  salt, 
a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
A glass  of  red  port  ; when  your  Fish  is  done,  pour 
off  your  liquor  into  a saucepan,  put  to  it  an  anchovy, 
a bit  of  onion,  a few  mushrooms,  or  oysters  if  you 
have  them;  let  it  boil  a little;  then  thicken  it  up 
with  flour  and  butter.  Eels  cut  into  pieces  are 
excellent  done  this  w'ay. 
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To  roast  Ilujfs  and  Rees, 

These  birds  are  seldom  found  but  in  some  parts 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  in  tlie  Isle  of  Ely ; they  are 
esteemed  a great  rarity  in  inland  counties,  and 
very  delicate  ; they  are  trussed  the  same  as  wood- 
cocks, but  must  be  drawn  ; have  grated  bread 
with  bits  of  butter  laid  in  it ; set  it  befoie  tiie  fire  in 
a Dutch  oven  ; mix  them  together  and  let  them 
crisp,  but  not  burn  ; lay  the  crumbs  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  the  birds  upon  them  ; serve  gravy 
in  a boat,  and  bread  sauce  in  another. 

To  broil  Beef  Stakes. 

Cut  Rump  Stakes  about  half  an  inch  thick,  beat 
them  well  with  a rolling-pin;  season  with  pepper 
and  salt ; let  the  fire  be  quite  clear  and  free  from 
smoke  ; when  the  gridiron  is  warm,  rub  it  with  fat 
or  suet,  and  when  quite  hot  lay  the  stakes  on  ; 
when  they  begin  to  brown,  and  are  done  on  one 
side,  let  them  be  turned,  and  as  they  do  on  the 
other  the  gravy  will  rise  at  th.e  top,  which  care- 
fully preserve ; when  enough,  lay  them  in  the  dish 
and  rub  cold  butter  over  them  ; if  not  disapproved, 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  may  be  rubbed  over  with 
an  onion  or  shallot,  and  half  a spoonful  of  catsup 
mixed  with  the  gravy. 
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To  scollop  Potatoes. 

Pare  and  gently  boil  Potatoes  that  are  mealy ; 
wlien  done,  strain  them  from  the  water,  and  while 
hot  rub  them  through  a cullender  with  a wooden 
spoon,  then  mix  in  a lump  of  butter,  a little  salt, 
and  thick  cream  ; fill  up  the  scollop  shells  pretty 
high,  and  make  it  look  rough  and  rocky.  This  is 
a pretty  side  or  corner  dish  I’or  supper. 

To  fry  or  dry  Parsley. 

I’ick  Parsley  that  is  not  too  old  ; be  careful  that 
it  is  clean  ; put  a lump  of  butler  into  the  frying- 
pan,  and  when  it  is  melted,  pul  in  the  Parsley  and 
stir  it  with  a knife  till  it  is  crisp  ; or  you  may  ga- 
ther Parsley,  and  rub  it  in  a coarse  cloth  to  clean 
it;  put  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  dry  itgently  before 
the  fire  till  crisp  ; stir  it  about  often,  but  be  careful 
not  to  break  it. 

To  roast  a Stubble  Goose. 

Pick  and  singe  the  Goose  very  nicely^  cut  off 
the  giblets  ; it  will  be  best  to  hang  two  or  three 
days  before  it  is  cooked ; wash  it  well,  and  season 
it  with  sage,  chopped  very  fine,  about  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  crumbs  of  bread  ; half  boil  three 
onions,  chop  them  small,  and  mix  altogether 
with  pepper  and  salt ; put  this  stuffing  in  the 
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Goose,  and  tie  it  tight  round  the  rump  and  neck. 
-lAn  liour  will  roast  a good  sized  Goose.  Be  care- 
ful to  take  it  up  before  tiie  breast  begins  to  fall  ; 
put  a little  good  brown  gravy,  with  a glass  of  red 
wine  into  the  dish,  serve  it  up  with  apple  sauce. 

Pig’s  Ilastlit. 

Have  liver,  fat,  sw^eetbreads,  and  nice  lean 
bits  of  pork,  beat  the  latter  with  a rolling  pin  to 
make  it  tender,  season  each  piece  with  pepper,  salt, 
sage,  and  an  onion  shred  fine;  then  either  spit 
each  piece,  or  put  a large  skewer  through,  wrap 
the  cawl  round  it,  and  fasten  at  each  end,  to  pre- 
vents its  separating. — Observe  to  place  the  hit  re- 
gularly between  each  piece  of  lean,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  liver  at  the  ends  where  it  will  be  least 
done ; serve  it  up  with  gravy  in  the  dish  and 
apple  sauce,  in  tureens. 

To  roast  a PorI:et’s  Head, 

Choose  a fine  young  head  that  is  scalded,  clean 
it  w'ell,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth  ; put  a small  piece 
of  crumbs  of  bread  and  some  sage  within;  close 
it  totrether,  and  roast  or  bake  it  the  same  as  a 
pig,  rub  it  over  with  sweet  oil  or  butter  in  a rag, 
and  be  careful  to  preserve  the  crackling  of  a nice 
brown. — vServe  it  up  with  white  gravy,  chop  the 
brains  and  sage  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
lemon -peel,  and  mix  with  it  a little  wdiite  wine. 
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To  dress  Veal  Sweethreads. 

Parboil  them,  then  chop  paisley  very  fine,  a 
few  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a 
grate  of  nutmeg  and  a little  lemon-peel  ; let  the 
under  part  be  broiled  in  a Dutch  oven,  then  turn 
it  and  strew  the  above  over  the  top,  let  it  be 
nicely  browned  and  pour  melted  butter  over  it 
with  a little  lemon  juice. 

To  fry  Soles. 

Skin  the  fish,  and  clean  the  inside^  but  do  not 
cut  the  head  off;  dry  and  flour  them  ; strew  a few 
bread  crumbs  over  them  : and  frv  them  in  lard  of 
a nice  brown.  Have  good  melted  butter,  with  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  essence  of  anchovies. 

jS\  B.  Large  Soles  are  very  good  stewed.  Ob- 
serve the  same  rules  as  for  Carp. 

To  Scollop  Oysters. 

Open  theOysters,  and  put  them  into  a sauce-pan 
with  their  own  liquor;  be  careful  that  there  are  no 
bits  of  shell  or  grit ; put  a small  piece  of  butter  with 
them,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  only 
warm  through  ; they  must  not  boil ; have  ready 
grated  bread ; lay  some  at  the  bottom  of  the  scollop 
shell,  and  a bit  of  butter,  then  Oysters,  then  bread 
again.  Oysters  and  butler,  and  so  do  till  the  shell 
is  full.  Lay  butter  at  top;  set  them  in  a Dutch 
oven  till  quite  hot  through  and  of  a nice  brown. 
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Calf's  Head  Hash,  Ho.  1. 

Have  the  Head  dressed  with  the  skin  on,  scour 
it  with  salt,  and  wash  it  well ; let  it  boil  one 
hour  and  C|uai  ter,  take  the  bones  out ; lei  ii  stand 
to  be  cold  ; then  cut  it  in  slices  ab  nit  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  tluee  or  four  inches  long;  cut 
the  eyes  in  two,  and  the  tongue  about  the  same 
thickness  of  the  head  ; have  a quart  of  drawn 
gravy  in  the  stew-pan,  a bunch  of  sweet  lierbs, 
salt,  and  two  small  shallots,  half  a small  nutmeg, 
six  blades  of  mace,  a few  mushrooms  and  arti- 
choke buttons;  half  a pint  of  cream,  a good 
piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  mixed  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  strain  the  gravy,  then  put  in 
the  Hash,  and  let  it  stew  gently  until  it  is  done; 
mix  a little  of  the  brains  in  the  gravy  before  it  is 
put  in  the  dish  ; put  in  a glass  of  white  wine,  do 
not  let  it  boil  after  the  wine  is  in,  as  it  will  be 
in  danger  of  curdling,  take  the  rest  of  the  brains 
and  beat  them  up  with  a little  lemon-peel,  some 
nutmeg,  and  mace;  beat  a little  thyme  and  parsley 
cut  fine,  two  eggs  beat  well,  and  a little  salt;  fry 
them  in  small  cakes,  very  thin ; let  your  butter 
boil  in  the  pan  before  you  put  it  in  ; have  tw^enty 
large  oysters  dipped  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry 
them  a light  browm,  but  not  loo  inuch;  have  two 
or  three  dozen  of  forcemeat  balls;  toast  some  thin 
slices  of  roded  bacon  in  curls,  boil  a turkey’s  egg 
hard,  then  takeoff  the  shell,  and  colour  some  force- 
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meat  quite  green,  with  ihejtiice  of  spinagc,  or  beet 
leaves,  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  and  strained 
througli  a bit  of  muslin  ; then  put  ihe  forcemeat 
regularly  round  the  egg,  tie  it  in  a clean  cloth, 
and  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  up, 
and  cut  it  in  four  quarters  lengthways,  and  place 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  Hash,  and  tlie  brain  cakes 
and  forcemeat  balls  and  bacon  all  strewed  over 
the  top,  and  garnish  with  lemon  and  pickles. 
Barberries  are  a pretty  pickle  for  that  purpose^ 

Another  xcay  to  make  Brain  Cakes. 

Take  the  Brains  when  washed  and  skinned  ; put 
them  in  a bason  with  some  grated  bread ; beat 
them  till  they  are  quite  smooth  ; then  season  them 
with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  some  sage,  parsley,  and 
lemon-peel  shred  small;  put  to  them  two  eggs 
well  beat,  mix  all  togetlier,  and  fry  them  a light 
brown. 

Calps  Head  Hash,  No.  2. 

Take  the  Head  and  half  boil  it;  then  take  one 
half  of  it  with  the  tongue,  and  stew  it  w ith  some 
good  gravy,  and  a glass  of  white  wine;  let  the 
other  part  of  the  Head  be  w^ell  boiled,  and  cut 
in  slices;  then  take  a few  sweet  herbs,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon-peel 
to  your  Hash  ; take  the  half  Head  and  carbonade 
it,  rub  it  over  with  an  egg,  and  strew  on  some 
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bread  crumbs  with  a little  seasoning  and  lemon- 
peel  grated  ; put  your  Hash  into  the  stew-pan 
with  a bit  ot‘  butter,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
thicken  your  gravy  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
lay  the  whole  half  of  the  Head  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  (being  browned  with  the  salamander,)  - 
and  lay  yoUr  Hash  round  it,  with  brain  cakes 
and  balls,  and  a little  broiled  bacon  in  rolls. 

To  broil  Pigeons. 

Clean  them  very  carefully,  then  cut  them 
straight  up  the  back,  pepper  and  salt  them  ; broil 
them  quick  and  of  a nice  brown  ; when  done, 
lay  them  the  breast  up  in  the  dish,  and  pour  over 
them  melted  butter ; stewed  mushrooms,  if  they 
can  be  had,  are  a great  improvement  boiled  in 
the  butter.  . 


To  fricassee  Foul. 

Choose  nice  young  fowl,  and  of  a good  colour  ; 
when  they  are  cleaned  and  singed,  boil  them  in 
milk  and  water  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take 
them  out  of  the  water,  but  keep  them  covered 
with  the  cloth  they  were  boiled  in  till  cold  ; then 
cut  them  up,  and  take  the  skin  off  the  breast,  the 
thigh  of  the  leg,  and  the  best  of  the  wing.  The 
wing  should  be  cut  off  at  the  second  joint,  the 
other  white  parts  should  be  skinned  also  : put  all 
by  that  is  for  the  Fricassee,  and  boil  the  other ; 
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skin,  glzard,  necks,  and  every  part  that  is  not 
intended  to  be  sent  up  ; boil  ail  in  some  of  the 
liquor  that  the  fowl  was  boiled  in,  with  fine 
beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  lemon-peel 
grated,  and  a little  white  pepper  ; when  the  gravy 
is  rich,  strain  it,  and  let  it  get  cold  ; but  first 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a glass 
of  white  wine ; put  in  the  fowl  cold,  and  let  them 
stew  gently  about  six  or  eight  minutes:  then  take 
them  up,  and  while  the  stew-pan  is  on  the  fire, 
add  to  tlie  gravy  half  a pint  of  good  cream; 
don’t  let  it  quite  boil.  This  is  a genteel  dish  for 
either  dinner  or  supper.  Garnish  with  lemon  and 
barberries. 

To  roast  Pigeons. 

Carefully  draw  and  singe  them,  wash  them  in 
several  waters,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  truss 
their  feet  upon  the  breast;  let  them  be  first 
peeled  and  the  nails  cut  off;  then  chop  parsley 
fine  ; season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  then  roll  in 
the  parsley,  a piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  a wal- 
nut, put  it  inside  the  birds;  baste  them  with  but- 
ter; half  an  hour  will  roast  them.  Serve  them 
up  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

To  roast  a Green  Goose. 

Put  a lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  into 
the  Goose,  except  it  is  very  fat;  put  pepper  and 
salt,  singe  it,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  baste  it 
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once  with  a little  butter;  it  will  take  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  roast ; when  clone,  dredge  it 
again,  and  be  careful  to  send  it  up  with  a nice 
froth,  and  before  the  breast  shrinks ; have  for 
sauce  green  gooseberries,  scalded  till  quite  soft, 
but  not  broke  ; put  them  in  a tureen,  lay  at  the 
top  some  boiled  parsley  chopped  fine;  and  over 
that  fine  Lisbon  sugar;  then  pour  some  rich 
melted  butter ; put  a little  gravy  in  the  dish ; 
grate  a crust  of  bread  on  the  edge  of  the  dish. 

To  fry  Oysters. 

Beat  two  eggs  w'ell  with  a spoonful  of  flour; 
grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  dip  in  your  oysters  one  by 
cjne,  and  fry  tiiem  brown  ; they  are  proper  to  lay 
round  any  dish  of  fish. — If  you  eat  them  by 
themselves,  the  sauce  must  be  lemon  and  melted 
butter. 


To  make  Forcemeat  Balls. 

Take  a pound  of  Veal,  a pound  of  Beef  suet, 
shred  them  small,  and  season  them  with  cloves, 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt ; beat  it  fine  in  a 
marble  mortar;  then  add  the  crumbs  of  a tw'O- 
' penny  loaf,  mix  it  up  with  two  eggs  well  beat,  in 
‘half  a pint  of  water,  and  make  it  into  Balls  ; you 
may  put  to  it  a little  sage  shred  fine,  if  you 
like  it. 
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Forcemeat  Balls  another  way. 

Take  Imlf  a pound  of  Veal,  and  half  a pound 
of  Suet  cut  fine,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mor- 
tar; shred  a little  parsley,  thyme,  and  sage,  a 
little  mace  dried  and  pounded,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  a little  lemon-peel,  cut  very  fine,  some 
pepjier  and  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; mix  all 
th'ese  well  together;  then  roll  them  in  flour,  and 
fry  them  a nice  brown ; if  they  are  to  be  used 
with  white  sauce,  instead  of  frying  them,  put 
them  in  a little  water  in  a sauce-pan,  and  when 
it  boils  put  them  in.  A few  mmutes  will  do 
them.  Let  them  boil  fast. 

To  stew  Eels. 

Take  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  put  them  into 
your  stew-pan,  with  as  much  gravy  as  will  cover 
them  ; put  to  them  an  onion,  some  cloves,  mace, 
nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a few  sweet  herbs  ; 
when  enough,  thicken  it  up  with  flour  and  butter. 

To  make  Puff  Paste. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  rub  into  it  half 
a pound  of  butter;  then  add  as  much  soft  water 
as  will  make  it  into  a stiflf  paste  ; roll  it  out,  and 
put  on  it,  with  a knife,  at  different  times,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  rolling  it  up  each 
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time,  till  the  butter  is  all  in,  and  not  to  be  per- 
ceived, then  make  it  up. 

N.  B.  Touch  it  with  the  hand  as  little  as  pos- 
sible,  and  never  dredge  flour  on  the  butter  when 
you  roll  it  up. 

To  make  Common  Paste. 

To  a pound  of  flour,  put  half  a pound  of  butter; 
rub  half  of  it  into  the  flour,  and  make  it  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  soft  water;  roll  it  out,  and  lay  the 
other  butter  on,  with  a knife,  at  different  times, 
rolling  it  up  each  time,  till  the  butter  is  in  ; then 
roll  it  till  it  is  not  perceived,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 


'To  make  Hot  Paste. 

To  two  pounds  and  a half  of  flour,  put  ten 
ounces  of  lard  into  a pint  of  milk,  hoil  it  together, 
and  make  it  into  a paste;  work  it  well  with  the 
hands  till  it  will  leave  the  pan,  and  it  will  be  fit  to 
raise  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

'To  make  Gum  Paste. 

Take  Gumdragon,  and  lay  it  in  rose  water  a 
night  or  two ; then  have  ready  some  double  re- 
fined sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  fine  ; put  them 
together  in  a marble  mortar,  and  work  it  till  it 
is  a beautiful  white  ; then  roll  it  out,  and  make  it 
in  any  shapes  you  like. 
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To  make  a Calf's  Head  Pye. 

Take  a Calf’s  Head  and  boil  it  till  it  will  leave 
the  bones ; then  have  ready  a deep  dish,  with  a 
crust  at  the  bottom  (or  a raised  paste  in  any  form 
you  like),  put  it  in,  and  season  it  with  pepper, 
salt,  a little  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel  grated, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  raisins  of  the  sun, 
stoned  and  chopped,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  boiled 
hard ; it  must  have  a rich  thick  crust  at  the  top.— 
An  hour  will  bake  it. 

To  make  a Mutton  Pyt,  to  eat  cold. 

Take  a Breast  of  Mutton  that  is  not  too  fat,  and 
let  it  hang  four  or  five  days  ; then  with  a sharp 
knife  take  off  all  the  skin,  and  bone  it,  cut  it  in 
two,  and  lay  one  half  on  the  other  in  a dish  ; sea- 
son them  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  ; lay 
some  butter  between  them,  and  put  a little  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a 
rich  paste,  laying  some  on  the  edge  of  the  dish. 

To  make  a rich  Mutton  Pye,  equal  to  Venison. 

Take  a Leg  of  Mutton  that  has  hung  a week  ; 
bone  it,  take  a solid  part  of  it  that  will  fill  the 
dish  you  intend  to  use;  lay  it  in  port  wine  twelve 
hours,  turning  it  often ; make  a rich  paste,  and 
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lay  some  round  your  dish ; then  lay  in  your  Mut- 
ton, well  seasoned  with  white  pepper,  salt,  a few 
cloves  finely  beat,  and  a little  Cayenne  ; rub  this 
seasoning  well  on  wdth  your  hand,  and  put  in  as 
much  of  the  wine  as  you  can,  cover  it  with  a 
thick  paste,  and  bake  it  three  hours  in  a mode- 
rate oven. 

To  make  Mince  Pyes  of  a Neat's  Tongue. 

Take  a Tongue  and  boil  it,  and  chop  it  very 
fine;  take  the  weight  of  apples  and  chop  them, 
and  to  one  pound  of  meat  put  three  pound  of 
suet,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace, 
a nutmeg,  a little  salt,  half  a pint  of  raisin  wine, 
and  some  brandy ; mix  all  well  together,  with  three 
pound  of  currants,  cleaned  and  dry;  put  candied 
peel  into  your  pyes  when  you  make  them  up. 

Lemon  Mince  Pyes. 

Boil  two  large  Lemons  till  tender;  then  take 
out  the  kernels  and  chop  them  very  fine  ; then 
add  a pound  and  quarter  of  beef  suet,  a pound  of 
raisins,  when  stoned,  one  pound  of  apples  ; chop 
these  very  small,  and  put  to  it  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  a little  cinnamon,  and  a pound  of  cur- 
rants ; mix  it  well  together,  with  a large  glass  of 
brandy. 
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To  make  Mince  Fyes  zvithout  Meat. 

Take  a pound  of  apples,  a pound  and  lialf  of 
suet,  half  a pound  of  raisins  stoned,  half  a pound 
of  prunes  stoned  ; chop  all  these  very  fine,  and 
add  to  them  half  a pound  of  sugar,  two  drachms 
of  mace,  a nutmeg,  and  a little  salt;  put  to  it 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  some  brandy,  and  cur- 
rant jelly  ; put  in  the  currants  when  you  make 
it  up. 


^ Savoury  Chicken  Pye. 

Take  four  small  Chickens,  and  season  them 
with  cloves,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt ; take  a veal 
sweetbread,  and  season  it  the  same,  and  lay 
round  them,  with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  boiled 
liard  ; put  some  white  gravy  into  your  dish,  and 
a lump  of  butter  in  each  Chicken  ; cover  it  with 
a rich  paste,  and  bake  it  in  an  hour  and  a quar- 
ter in  a moderate  oven. 

J Sea  Py.e. 

Put  a paste  in  the  mould  or  bason  you  intend 
using;  then  take  the  remains  of  a Leg  of  Mut- 
ton that  has  been  roasted,  and  cut  it  in  tliin 
slices;  lay  them  in  the  mould  or  bason,  and  sea- 
son them  with  pepper  and  salt  between  every 
layer  of  meat,  till  you  have  filled  your  paste  ; 
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then  put  in  the  gravy  that  remains  in  the  dish, 
and  put  a paste  close  over  it ; tie  a cloth  over  it, 
and  boil  it  an  hour  and  half. 

To  make  an  old-fashioned  Mince  Tye. 

rake  a pound  of  Beef  from  the  inside  of  the 
back-loin,  and  two  pounds  of  suet;  stew  them 
together  (without  water)  for  twenty  minutes, 
stirring  it  all  the  time,  or  it  will  burn ; the 
next  day,  chop  it  small,  with  six  apples,  two 
lemons,  one  pound  and  a half  of  raisins  stoned  ; 
season  it  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
the  same  quantity  of  mace,  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
a pound  and  half  of  sugar,  two  pound  and  half 
of  currants,  half  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  the 
same  quantity  of  brandy,  the  juice  of  four  le- 
mons, half  a pound  of  candied  citron,  and  a 
pound  of  candied  peel. 

To  dress  a Hare, 

When  skinned,  wash  it  clean  from  the  blood  ; 
put  a pudding  in  the  belly,  and  truss  it;  then 
boil  it  for  twenty  minutes;  take  it  up  and  put  it  on 
the  spit,  and  lay  it  dow'n  to  a clear  fire;  baste  it 
with  a pint  of  milk,  with  half  a pound  of  butter 
melted  in  it,  keep  it  basting  with  this  till  done. 
— Serve  it  up  wdth  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  cur- 
rant jelly. 
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To  make  Patties. 

Take  the  Kidney  and  Fat  of  a Loin  of  Veal, 
chopped  very  small,  put  to  it  a little  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  mace,  some  grated  bread,  and  half  a pound 
of  currants,  cleaned  and  dried  ; sugar  to  your  taste  ; 
mix  all  together,  and  roll  the  paste  very  thin,  and 
make  it  into  patties,  and  fry  them  in  batter. 

To  hake  a Calf's  Head, 

When  clean  washed  from  the  blood,  boil  it 
twenty  minutes;  then  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  the 
pan  you  bake  it  in,  with  half  the  brains  under  it  in 
a cup,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  a few  sage 
leaves,  some  parsley,  and  a little  water;  let  them 
bake  under  the  head;  when  it  has  been  in  the 
oven  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  baste  it  with 
butter,  and  when  near  done,  have  ready  some 
bread  grated,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  sw’eet 
herhs,  and  lemon-peel,  lay  it  on  the  head,  and 
baste  it  w'ith  the  gravy  that  is  under  it;  let  it  be 
of  a fine  brown,  and  have  ready  some  good  gravv, 
with  a glass  of  white  wine  in  it,  to  mix  w iih  the 
brains;  chop  them  small,  and  pour  it  in  your  dish  ; 
garnish  it  with  brain  cakes,  balls,  and  lemon. — It 
will  take  two  hours  baking. 
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To  broil  Chickens. 

Slit  tliein  down  the  back,  season  them  with 
white  pepper  and  salt;  lay  them  on  the  gridiron 
over  a very  clear  fire,  at  a good  distance,  with  the 
inside  next  the  fire,  till  above  half  done;  then 
turn  them  and  take  great  care  the  fleshy  side  does 
not  burn,  and  let  them  be  of  a fine  brown;  send 
them  to  table  with  some  good  gravy  and  mush- 
rooms.— Garnish  with  lemon. 

ToJ  ricassee  Sweetbreads  brown. 

Boil  two  or  three  Sweetbreads  a few  minutes, 
slice  them  and  dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
mixed  w'ith  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little  flour; 
fry  them  a fine  brown  ; thicken  a little  good  gravy 
with  some  flour;  boil  it  well,  add  a little  Cayenne, 
mushroom-powder,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon;  stew 
the  Sweetbreads  in  this  a few  minutes. — Garnish 
with  lemon. 

To  fricassee  Sweetbreads  zeliite. 

Boil  your  Sneetbreads  fifteen  minutes;  then 
cut  them  in  slices,  and  pul  them  in  a stew-pan 
with  some  good  gravy,  two  spoonfuls  of  cucumber 
catsup,  and  some  cream,  let  them  stew  a few 
minutes;  then  thicken  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
• — Garnish  with  lemon  and  barberiies. 
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To  dress  a ISieck  of  Mutton  as  Venison. 

Let  the  Neck  be  cut  very  deep  in  the  bones; 
then  take  the  chine  bone  clear  off,  and  let  it  hang 
a week;  when  dressed,  takeoff  the  sjkin  and  cover 
it  with  paste,  putting  paper  on  the  outside,'  which 
must  be  carefulh'  tied  on  to  prevent  the  paste  slip- 
ping; lay  it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and  when  it  has 
roasted  a quarter  of  an  hour,  baste  it  with  milk,  * 
which  must  be  done  till  you  take  off  the  paste, 
which  must  be  continued  till  it  is  near  roasted, 
then  baste  it  with  butter. — .Serve  it  up  with  sweet 
sauce  and  currant  jell}'. 

» 

To  roast  a Pike. 

When  your  fish  is  cleaned  and  dried,  rub  it  over 
with  some  salt,  cloves,  and  mace,  and  a little 
parsley  and  lemon-peel,  shred  small  ; then  make 
a pudding  with  some  grated  bread,  a little  beef- 
suet,  some  parsley  and  lemon-peel,  some  nut- 
meg, and  salt,  mix  it  up  with  an  egg,  and  sew  it 
up  in  the  belly;  brace  it  to  the  spit  with  four  flat 
sticks,  but  not  too  broad. — Serve  it  up  with  gravy 
sauce,  and  garnish  it  with  pickle,  and  sliced 
lemon. 
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To  roast  the  insuk  of  a Back  Loin  of  Beef. 

\Mien  tlie  suet  is  taken  off,  cut  the  meat  clean 
iVoiii  the  bones  in  one  piece ; then  make  a pud- 
ding as  I'or  a hare ; put  it  on  the  meat,  the  length 
way,  and  sew  it  up ; when  laid  down  to  roast, 
baste  it  with  milk  that  has  butter  melted  in  it. — 
Serve  it  up  with  gravy  and  currant  jelly. 

To  roast  a Beef's  Heart. 

Take  the  Heart,  and  put  the  same  pudding  in  it 
as  for  a hare;  boil  it  half  an  hour;  then  take  it 
up,  and  put  it  down  to  roast,  at  a clear  fire,  and 
keep  it  basting;  when  done,  serve  it  up  with  melted 
butter  and  currant  jelly. — It  will  take  tw’o  hours 
roasting. 


A Mutton  Herico. 

Take  a Neck  of  Mutton  that  is  not  too  fat,  cut 
the  best  end  of  it  into  stakes;  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  fry  them  quite  brown  over  a fierce 
fire;  then  have  ready  in  a stew-pan  as  much  gravy 
as  will  cover  them,  with  carrots,  turnips,  an  onion, 
with  a lew  cloves  in  it;  let  your  stakes  stew  in  this 
for  an  hour  and  half;  then  pour  the.  gravy  from 
them,  and  scum  the  fat  clear  oft';  put  it  agtiin 
into  your  stew-pan,  wkh  two  spoonfuls  of  white 
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catsup,  and  a glass  of  white  wine;  let  the  meat 
stew  in  it  a few  minutes;  then  serve  it  up  with  car- 
rots and  turnips,  cut  as  wheels,  and  laid  all  over  it. 

To  bake  a Breast  of  Mutton  or  Lamb. 

Take  off  the  skin  and  bone  it;  then  lay  it  in  t 
dripping-pan;  let  it  bake  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
then  baste  it  wdth  butter,  and  keep  it  often  covered 
with  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  sweet  herbs  ; w'hen  the  meat  is  done, 
have  ready  some  good  gravy  sauce,  with  a glass 
of  red  port  in  it,  pour  it  in  the  dish,  and  let  the 
crumbs  on  your  meat  be  a fine  brown. 

To  pot  Eels. 

Skin  your  Eels  and  gut  them,  wash  them  veiy 
clean,  and  slit  them  down  the  back,  and  take 
out  the  bones  ; cut  them  in  pieces,  and  season 
them  well  on  both  sides  wdth  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  Cayenne  pepper ; then  lay  them  close 
in  the  pot,  till  it  is  full,  and  cover  it  with  coarse- 
paste,  and  bake  them  ; when  they  come  out  of 
the  oven,  open  the  pot  and  pour  the  liquor  from 
them,  and  put  them  in  what  sized  pots  you  like, 
whilst  hot,  and  cover  them  with  clarified  butter. 

N.  B.  An  Eel  two  pounds  weight,  will  take 
tlxree-quarters  of  an  hour  baking. 
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To  pickle  Eels. 

Take  and  scour  them  well,  and  drv  them  with 
their  skins  on ; then  take  and  boil  them  till  vou 
think  they  arc  done ; take  them  out  and  let  them 
stand  till  cold  ; then  put  them  into  pickle,  which 
must  be  made  of  white  wine  vinegar,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a few  bay-leaves ; boil  your 
pickle,  and  when  cold,  put  in  your  Eels  ; they 
will  kecj>  several  weeks. 

2b  pickle  any  Kind  of  Fiah. 

Take  your  Fish,  when  cleaned,  and  lay  them 
in  rows,  in  a strong  pot,  shaking  some  salt  on 
every  row;  let  them  stand  twelve  hours;  then 
wash  the  salt  from  them,  and  put  to  them  a few 
peppercorns,  three  or  four  sage  leaves,  some 
sweet  basil  and  lemon-peel ; fill  the  pot  with 
vinetrar,  and  set  them  in  a slow  oven  for  two 
hours  ; when  cold,  they  arc  fit  for  use. 

To  pickle  Mushrooms  brown. 

After  the  Mushrooms  are  washed,  lay  them  in 
salt  twenty-four  hours;  then  put  them  in  a slew- 
pan  with  their  liquor,  with  cloves,  mace,  pej»per, 
sliced  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  horse-radish  ; let  them 
boil  together,  till  the  liquor  is  nearly  gone ; then 
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put  in  an  equal  quantity  of  red -port  nine  and  vi- 
negar; let  them  boil  all  together^  and  if  any  scum 
should  rise,  take  it  off;  put  them  into  jars,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

To  pickle  Mushrooms  a second  rcarj. 

Wash  the  Mushrooms  with  vinegar;  then  pui 
them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a little  salt,  and  let 
them  stew  in  their  own  liquor  ten  minutes,  stirring 
them  all  the  time;  then  lay  them  on  a cloth  to 
cool;  then  make  the  pickle  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
sliced  nutmeg,  mace,  and  whole  pepper,  boil  a bit 
of  alhnn  in  it,  to  clarify  the.  vinegar,  and  when 
ex>ld  put  the  mushrooms  in. 

To  pickle  Cucumbers  in  Slices, 

Pare  the  Cueumbers  and  cut  them  in  slices, 
with  a few  onions,  and  lay  them  on  a dish,  with 
some  salt  strewed  over  them;  the  next  day  drain 
them  from  the  liquor  and  put  them  into  a jar, 
with  some  scraped  horse-radisli  and  spice  to  your 
taster  pour  the  vinegar  hot  on  them,  every  other 
day,  for  three  days,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 
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To  make  Indian  Pickle. 

To  six  quarts  of  vinegar,  put  one  pound  of  salt, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  mace, 
three  ounces  of  while  pepper,'  a table-spoonful  of 
Ca\'enne  pepper,  ten  ounces  of  shalots,  half  a 
pound  of  white  mustard  seed,  and  a few  cloves  of 
garlic  ; boil  these  in  the  vinegar  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  when  cold  put  altogether  into  a stone 
jar,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  of  mustards 
— What  gieen  fruit  or  vegetables  you  like,  put 
them  in  as  you  gather  them,  wiping  off  the  dust. 

j^notber  zi'ay  to  make  Indian  Pickle. 

Take  a cauliflower  and  a white  cabbage;  quarter 
them ; take  also  cucumbers,  melons,  apples,  French 
beans,  plums,  and  any  thing  else  you  please;  lay 
them  on  a hair  sieve;  strew  over  them  a large 
handful  of  salt;  set  them  in  the  sun  for  three  or 
four  days,  or  till  they  are  very  dry;  put  tlrera  into 
a stone  jar,  with  a pickle  made  with  one  gallon  of 
vinegar,  two  ounces  of  long  pepper,  one  ounce  of 
turmeric,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mustard  seed 
bruised,  a pound  of  race  ginger,  a pound  of 
garlic;  boil  the  spice  in  the  vinegar;  the  jar  need 
not  be  emptied,  but  fresh  vinegar  should  be 
added,  and  fruit  or  vegetables  be  put  in  as  they 
are  in  season. 

F 3 
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To  pickle  Lemons. 

Rub  twelve  sound  middle-sized  Lemons  with  a 
coarse  cloth,  cut  them  in  quarters,  half-way 
through,  fill  them  with  salt,  and  lay  them  in  a 
wooden  bowl  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  before  a fire  ; 
turn  them  often  in  the  liquor  that  will  run  from 
them,  repeat  it  till  they  are  dried;  then  put  them 
into  a stone  jar,  with  a pint  of  mustard  seed,  a ' 
little  Cayenne  pepper,  a pennyworth  of  turmeric, 
some  ginger  cut  into  pieces,  two  or  three  cloves 
of  garlic,  the  same  of  shalots  ; put  a layer  of  le- 
mons, then  the  ingredients,  till  the  jar  is  full  ; 
cover  them  with  wine  vinegar,  and  tie  them  up 
very  close ; as  the  vinegar  dries  up,  add  more  ; 
they  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a month. 

N.  B.  The  Lemons  must  be  cut  with  a silver 
knife,  or  they  will  turn  black. 

To  pickle  Lemon  Peel. 

Take  the  Peel  of  your  Lemons,  and  grate  off  a 
little  of  the  outward  rind ; then  lay  them  all  night  ■ 
in  w'ater,  the  next  day  boil  them  till  they  are 
tender  ; then  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain  ; and  to 
a pint  of  vinegar,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  what  spice  you  like,  with  a little  Cay- 
enne; boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  in 
your  Peel,  and  give  it  a scald,  and  then  put  it 
in  jars  for  use. 
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To  roast  Rabbits. 

When  properly  trussed,  baste  with  butter,  and 
dredge  with  flour  ; if  not  large,  half  an  hour  will 
do  them  at  a clear  quick  fire ; half  the  livers  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley  should  be  boiled  and  mixed  with 
good  melted  butter.  Scnne  prefer  lemon  pickle 
with  melted  butter;  pour  it  into  the  dish  with  ti)e 
other  half  of  the  liver ; let  the  Rabbits  be  done 
of  a fine  light  brown. 

3b  roast  a Rabbit  Hare-fashion. 

W1  len  properly  trussed,  put  a pudding  in  its 
belly,  made  as  for  a hare,  and  roast  it  the  same  ; 
only  baste  it  all  the  time  with  dripping  or  butter ; 
serve  it  up  with  gravy  sauce,  and  parsley  and 
butter. 

To  roast  Veal. 

If  a Fillet,  cover  the  udder  w ith  paper,  and  put 
the  following  stuffing  under  it;  w’ith  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  suet,  parsley,  and  sweet  herbs,  chopped 
fine,  mix  grated  bread,  lemon-peel,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  salt,  and  an  egg ; mix  these  well,  and 
stuff  it  securely  in.  Roast  the  Breast  with  the 
caul  on  till  nearly  done,  then  take  it  oft,  and 
flour  and  baste  the  meat ; when  in  the  dish,  pour 
over  it  some  meited  butter,  and  garnish  with 
lemon. 
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To  roast  Pork. 

If  a Loin,  cut  the  skin  the  way  of  the  ribs,  with 
a sharp  penknife,  whicli  makes  it  more  conve- 
nient to  carve.  Score  a Leg  in  the  same  way, 
and  if  liked  stuff  the  knuckle  part  with  a stuffing 
made  of  sage  and  onion,  chopped  fine,  a spoon- 
ful of  grated  bread,  seasoned  with  j)epper  and  salt, 
or  the  seasoning  may  be  put  in  a hole  under  the 
twist,  skewer  it  in,  and  roast  it  crisp.  If  a Spare- 
rib,  baste  it  with  dripping  or  lard,  dust  it  wiUi 
flour,  rub  dried  sage,  and  strew  over  it  ; potatoes 
and  apple  sauce  are  eaten  with  roast  pork. 


Ilod^e  PoJge. 

O O 

Cut  a Brisket  of  Beef,  or  part  of  one,  into 
eight  or  ten  pieces ; put  it  into  a pot  with  three 
full  quarts  of  water,  and  nearly  a quart  of  small 
beer ; put  in  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  celery, 
black  pepper,  and  a little  salt;  scum  it  when  it 
boils ; take  the  meat  out  w’hen  it  is  tender,  then 
strain  the  soup  ; put  a bit  of  butter  into  the  stew- 
pan,  and  a spoonful  of  flour  ; stir  it  till  brown, 
and  mind  not  to  let  it  burn  ; take  the  fat  off  the 
soup,  stew  it  with  the  beef  in  it,  and  the  nicest 
part  of  three  or  four  savoys  ; when  they  are  ten- 
der, serve  up  the  soup  with  turnips  and  carrots, 
also  spinage,  celery,  and  endive.  A leg  of  beef 
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cut  to  pieces,  and  stewed  five  or  six  hours  with 
carrots,  turnips,  allspice,  onion,  celery,  pepper 
and  salt,  makes  very  good  soup  ; a little  small 
beer  is  an  improvement  to  all  brown  soups. 


To  make  Catsup. 

Cut  ofF  the  dirty  ends  oi'  the  Mushrooms,  salt 
fhem  well,  and  break  them  with  the  hand;  let  it 
stand  about  a fortnight,  stir  it  several  times,  then 
squeeze  it  through  a linen  strainer  very  hard; 
then  put  in  ginger,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper- 
corns, cloves,  a little  cinnamon,  and  lemon-peel ; 
boil  it  gently  about  an  hour ; keep  it  covered,  but 
do  not  scum  it  after  the  spice  is  in  ; w’hen  cold, 
put  in  the  juice  of  a few  lemons,  and  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  red  wine  to  each  quart  of  Catsup, 
bottle  it,  and  regulate  the  spice  according  to 
the  number  of  bottles. 

Lemon  Fickle. 

Take  a score  of  lemons;  grate  off  the  outer 
rinds  very  thin ; cut  them  in  quarters,  rub  on 
them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay  salt,  and  spread 
them  on  a dish  ; put  tl'.em  cither  in  a cool  oven, 
or  before  a fire  ; let  them  dry  gradually  till  the 
juice  is  all  dried  into  the  peels  ; then  put  them  in- 
to a well-glazed  pot,  w itli  an  ounce  of  mace,  half 
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an  ounce  of  cloves  beaten  fine,  an  ounce  of  nut- 
meg cut  into  thin  slices,  four  ounces  of  garlic 
peeled,  lialf  a pint  of  mustard  seed  bruised  a little, 
tied  in  a muslin  bag  ; pour  upon  them  two  quarts 
of  while  wine  vinegar,  close  the  pitcher  well  up, 
and  let  it  stand  five  or  six  days  by  the  fire  ; shake 
it  up  well  every  day,  then  tie  it  close,  and  let  it 
stand  three  months  to  take  off  the  bitterness. 
When  it  is  bottled,  put  the  pickle  and  lemon  into 
a hair  sieve  ; press  them  well,  to  get  out  the  li- 
quor, and  let  it  stand  till  another  da}’ ; then  pour 
off  the  fine,  and  bottle  it ; let  the  other  stand  a 
few  day's,  and  as  it  drains,  bottle  it.  As  there 
still  remains  some  strength  in  the  ingredients,  boil 
a pint  of  vinegar  and  put  into  another  jar,  which 
though  not  so  strong  as  the  first,  still  will  be 
useful.  This  pickle  has  a very  pleasant  flavour  ; 
it  is  good  for  fish  sauce  and  made  dishes.  One 
tea  spoonful  is  enough  for  white,  and  two  for 
browm  sauce  ; for  a fowl,  it  should  be  put  in  be- 
fore the  sauce  is  thickened  or  any  cream  put  in, 
lest  the  sharpness  should  make  it  curdle. 


To  roast  Larks  or  any  small  Birds. 

Draw'  them,  cutoff  their  heads,  and  singe  them  ; 
truss  them  with  their  feet  upon  the  breast,  and 
their  wings  skewered  down  ; roast  them  in  a Dutch 
oven;  dredge,  and  baste  them  with  butter;  if  a quick 
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lire,  a quarter  of  an  hour  will  do  them;  for  sauce, 
grate  crumbs  of  bread,  put  them  into  a frying  pan 
wiih  a small  piece  of  butter;  stir  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  they  are  crisp  and  of  a nice  brown; 
lay  the  crumbs  between  the  birds  in  the  dish,  and 
pour  melted  butter  over  them. 


To  roast  Ducks. 

\Miilst  they  are  warm,  let  their  legs  be  turned 
upon  their  Ixicks  ; when  picked,  singed,  and 
washed,  cut  oft'  their  heads  and  the  pinion  of  their 
wings  to  the  second  joint;  truss  them  ; then  cut 
two  or  three  onions,  a small  handful  of  sage  very 
fine;  season  pretty  higlMvith  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a large  spoonful  of  bread  crumbs  mixed  and  put 
within  side;  make  gravy  with  the  giblets;  boil 
them  well  with  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns 
and  a few  sage  leaves;  strain  it,  and  thicken  with 
Hour  and  butter,  put  a glass  of  red  wine  and  a 
spoonful  of  catsup;  boil  it  up,  and  pour  some  into 
the  dish,  send  some  in  a boat,  and  onion  sauce  in 
another.  Baste  the  ducks,  and  dredge  tbetn  be- 
fore they  are  taken  up  ; be  careful  not  to  do  them 
loo  much. 
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To  Jug  Pigeons. 

V 

\\’'lien  the  pigeons  are  nicely  cleaned^  truss 
them  without  heads  or  legs;  season  them  wiili 
beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  salt;  put  them  into  a 
jug  with  near  half  a pound  of  butter  upon  them  ; 
stop  the  jug  cjuite  close  that  no  steam  can  get  out; 
set  it  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  and 
half;  mind  that  the  water  boils  all  the*  time,  but 
not  to  get  into  the  jug  ; when  they  are  done,  have 
ready  some  parsley,  thyme,  and  sweet  inaijorum 
chopped  fine  as  possible,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
a little  white  wine,  and  half  a spoonful  of  catsup; 
thicken  with  a little  butter  and  flour;  boil  it  a 
minute  or  two,  then  strain  it  over  the  Pigeons. 

To  make  Pigeon  Pye. 

Cilean  and  singe  the  Pigeons;  cut  off  the  heads, 
the  legs  and  pinions ; mix  pepper  and  salt,  season 
them  well,  and  put  a bit  of  butter  into  each  ; truss 
them,  but  without  skewers,  and  lay  them  in  the 
pye-dish ; boil  an  egg  hard,  or  two,  if  for  six 
Pigeons;  take  the  yolk  and  cut  it  in  quarters,  lay 
it  between  the  pigeons  and  a lump  of  butter  on 
each  breast ; lay  the  giblets  by  the  side  of  each  ; 
put  half  a tea-cup  full  of  water  in  ; then  make  a 
rich  crust  of  puff  paste. 
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A pretty  Supper  Dish. 

Have  some  nicely  boiled  spinach  or  little 
sprouts  of  greens;  be  sure  let  them  be  boiled  a good 
green ; break  eggs  into  a bason,  but  not  more 
than  three  or  four  at  a time  ; have  a kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  and  slip  them  carefully  in;  as  soon  as 
the  whites  are  stiftened,  they  are  enough  ; before 
thp  eggs  are  put  in,  have  ready  toasted  bread  but- 
tered, and  cut  in,  pieces,  the  shape  of  an  egg  ; let 
there  be  as  many  as  you  intend  to  have  eggs ; then 
liave  some  thin  slices  of  nice  bacon  twisted  on 
a skewer  and  broiled  ; have  all  ready  as  near  the 
same  time  as  possible ; then  place  each  egg  on  a 
toast,  and  lay  them  in  the  dish  ; between  each  egg 
lay  the  greens,  and  bacon  upon  the  greens;  serve 
it  up  quite  hot,  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

To  roast  Fowl. 

Pick  and  singe  them,  then  carefull}'  draw  and 
wash  them;  cut  off  the  legs  half  way  between  the 
foot  and  the  first  joint ; truss  them  so  as  to  make 
a handsome  breast;  put  them  to  roast,  and  when 
warm,  baste  with  butter,  and  dredge  with  flour;  if 
large,  they  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
roasting;  make  gravy  with  the  necks,  feet,  and 
gizzards,  with  a bit  of  crust  of  bread  toasted,  and  bits 
of  lean  bacon,  if  you  have  any,  with  black  and  Ja- 
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maica  peppercorns;  when  sufficiently  boiled,  strain 
it, and  mix  with  it  flourand  butter  rubbed  together, 
a little  salt,  white  wine,  and  catsup  ; boil  it  up,  and 
pour  it  in  the  dish;  boil  parsley  to  lay  round  the 
dish,  and  have  a boat  of  melted  butter. 


To  boil  Fowl. 

Choose  young  Fowl  that  dress  white;  when 
singed  and  washed,  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  first  joint, 
then  loose  the  skin  round  the  leg  with  your  finger; 
truss  them  with  their  legs  wdthin  side;  be  careful 
to  make  the  breast  look  broad  and  handsome; 
flour  them,  and  tie  them  in  a cloth;  let  them  boil 
twenty  minutes.  Either  oyster  sauce,  parsley  and 
butter,  cellery  sauce,  egg  sauce,  or  lemon  sauce, 
are  proper ; send  a little  in  the  dish,  and  some  in 
a tureen. — Boiled  bacon,  chaul,  tongue,  or  ham, 
with  greens,  should  be  sent  up  W'ith  them. — Gar- 
nish with  greens. 

To  boil  Eels. 

A large  Eel  should  be  skinned  ; gut  it  and  take 
out  the  gills  ; scour  it  w'ell  with  salt,  roll  it  round 
with  the  head  in,  run  a skewer  through  each  part 
from  the  tail  to  the  head  ; boil  it  in  salt  and  wa- 
ter, and  a little  vinegar ; put  it  into  the  water  cold, 
take  it  up  before  it  breaks  ; send  it  up  with  parsley 
and  butter,  and  sliced  lemon. 
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To  boil  Cod  Fish, 

Clean  the  fish,  and  take  the  gills  out; tie  it  in  a 
cloth  with  a fish  plate  under,  and  put  it  in  a fish 
kettle  large  enough  for  it  to  lie  at  its  length  ; or, 
if  too  long  for  the  kettle,  and  is  a whole  fish, 
turn  it  round  with  its  tail  skewered  in  its  mouth  ; 
it  must  do  very  gently,  only  simmer ; when  it 
has  been  on  an  hour,  look  at  it,  and  if  it  begins  to 
break,  take  it  out  of  the  water,  cover  it  up  very 
close  to  keep  it  quite  hot;  send  it  up  with  oyster 
sauce  and  anchovy  with  melted  butter;  garnish 
with  plenty  of  horse-radish  laid  in  little  heaps  over 
the  fish,  pickles  and  lemon. 

To  broil  Herrings, 

After  they  are  made  quite  clean,  wipe  them 
dry  with  a cloth  ; cut  ofi‘  their  heads  ; dust  them 
well  with  flour ; have  a c|ear  fire,  and  the  grid- 
iron quite  hot;  rub  it  well  with  lard  or  sweet 
dripping,  then  lay  the  fish  on,  turn  them,  and  be 
careful  not  to  let  them  burn.  For  sauce,  clean 
the  h.eads  from  the  gills,  and  boil  them  in  a little 
beer  with  a small  onion,  white  pepper  and  salt ; 
strain  and  thicken  it  well  with  flour  and  butter,  or 
plain  melted  butter  and  mustard. 
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To  bake  Herrins.^. 

O 

Cut  off  their  heads,  and  clean  them  well,  and 
dry  them  with  a cloth  ; then  season  them  with 
beaten  cloves,  pepper  and  salt ; rub  each  fish  over 
with  it,  lay  them  straight  in  a pot  with  some  bits 
of  butter  and  a bay  leaf  between  each  row  ; cover 
them  in  vinegar,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  Sprats  and  Mackrel  may  be  done  the 
same  way. 


To  dress  the  Umhles  of  a Deer. 

Take  Deer’s  kidney,  with  the  fat  of  the  heart, 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg; 
first  fry  and  then  stew  them  in  good  gravy  till 
tender;  squeeze  in  a little  lemon-juice;  stuff  the 
skirts  with  forcemeat  made  with  the  fat  of  the 
, venison,  fat  bacon,  grated  bread,  pepper,  salt, 
mace,  sage  and  onion,  chopped  very  fine,  niix  it 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; when  the  skirts  are 
stuffed,  roast  them,  but  first  strew  over  them 
chopped  thyme  and  lemon-peel  ; when  done,  lay 
the  skirts  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  and  the  fri- 
cassee round. 
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Common  Patties. 

Take  the  kidney  part  of  a very  fat  Loin  of 
Veal,  chop  the  kidney,  veal,  and  fat  all  together, 
very  small ; season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
pounded  mace;  raise  little  Patties  the  size  of  a 
tea-cup,  fill  them  with  the  meat;  put  lids  on, 
and  bake  them  crisp  ; they  are  pretty  for  a side 
dish  ; put  five  in  a dish. 


To  stew  a Fillet  of  Veal. 

Take  the  Fillet  of  a Cow-calf,  and  make  a 
stuffing  same  as  for  roasting,  with  bread  crumbs, 
half  the  quantity  of  beef  suet,  or  the  kell  of  the 
veal,  cut  very  fine ; some  parsley,  thyme,  sweet 
inajorain,  and  basil,  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper 
and  salt ; mix  it  with  an  egg  or  two,  according  to 
the  quantity ; take  the  bone  out,  then  take  part 
of  the  kell,  lay  it  flat  on  a board,  and  strew 
pretty  thick  over  it  some  of  the  forcemeat,  roll 
it  up  about  the  size  to  just  fill  up  the  place  where 
the  bone  was  taken  from  ; then  with  a sharp- 
pointed  knife  cut  three  or  four  deep  holes  in 
ilie  thick  part  of  the  Fillet,  stuff  them,  and 
what  remains  put  under  the  udder;  tie  it  up  in  a 
handsome  form  ; put  it  in  a cloth  that  is  well 
floured  ; boil  it  till  enough ; have  ready  a stew- 
pan  ; lake  a pint  of  the  broth,  boil  in  it  some 
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pounded  mace,  nutmeg,  lemon  peel  grated,  salt, 
the  juice  of  half  a small  lemon,  and  a glass  of 
white  wine  ; thicken  it  with  flour  and  butler  ; put 
the  Veal  in  the  best  side  down,  and  let  it  stew 
about  half  an  hour;  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  but  it  must  not  boil  after.  Either  ham 
or  bacon  chaul  should  be  served  up  with  this 
dish. 

To  sttw  a Knuckle  of  Teal. 

Just  cover  the  Ve;il  w ith  water,  put  in  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  some  white  peppercorns,  lemon 
peel,  and  a blade  of  mace,  let  it  boil  gently 
about  two  hours,  take  it  up,  thicken  a little  of  the 
broth  with  flour  and  butter,  a little  salt  and  nut- 
meg grated,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream, 
boil  the  gravy  and  pour  it  into  the  dish.  A 
piece  of  bacon  should  be  boiled  and  served  in 
another  dish. 


To  'hash  Venhon. 

Venison  should  be  hashed  in  its  own  gravy  or 
some  made  without  seasoning ; if  there  is  no  fat 
left,  cut  some  slices  of  mutton  fat;  stew  it  a short 
time  in  a little  port  wine  and  sugar  ; simmer  till  it 
has  nearly  sucked  up  all  the  wdne,  then  hash  it 
together ; if  not  thick  enough,  add  a little  flour  and 
butter;  send  it  up  with  currant  jelly. 
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To  boil  a Turkey. 

Prepare  it  as  for  roasting,  only  cut  the  legs  off 
at  the  joint,  and  tuck  tlieni  within  side;  let  it  lie 
in  soft  water  till  it  looks  wliite;  till  the  craw  with 
forcemeat  made  with  bread  crumbs  and  suet  shred 
very  fine,  a few  sweet  herbs  chopped  very  sniall, 
lemon  peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a 
little  mace,  mix  altogether  with  an  egg  beat; 
make  a few  balls  nearly  the  same,  only  add  a little 
sausage  meat  and  Cayenne  pepper,  pound  it,  and 
roll  it  into  balls,  put  them  in  a. net  and  boil  them; 
if  a young  hen  bird,  an  hour  and  quarter  will  boil 
it;  make  oyster  sauce  and  pour  over  it;  open  the 
oysters  and  strain  the  liquor ; have  rich  melted 
butter,  let  them  boil  about  a minute  in  it,  then  put 
a few  spoonfuls  of  good  cream. 

To  ragoo  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Bone  one,  and  fry  it  a little  of  a nice  brown,  in 
butter;  let  the  pan  be  hot,  and  the  butter  melted, 
before  the  veal  is  put  in;  make  some  rich  gravy 
with  beef  and  the  veal  bones;  season  it  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  mushroom  pow- 
der, some  grated  lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg,  some 
sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  one  anchovy,  and  a glass 
of  white  wine;  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and 
butter ; stew  the  veal  till  it  is  tender,  ivnd  strain 
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tlie  gravy  over  it;  serve  It  up  with  forcemeat  balls, 
bits  of  bacon  twisted  and  broiled,  the  sweetbread 
cut  in  slices  and  fried;  ])ut  in  artichoke  buttons. — 
Lemon  and  barberries  are  a pretty  garnish. 


Tht  Irish  way  of  cooking  Tripe. 

Take  a piece  of  double  Tripe,  cut  it  into  square 
pieces,  and  boil  it  in  milk  and  some  of  its  own 
liquor,  with  eight  or  ten  onions  ; when  quite  ten- 
der, take  part  of  the  liquor,  and  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter,  a little  salt,  and  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  made  mustard  ; put  all  into  a dish. 


Another  way  to  cook  Tripe. 

Boil  it  till  quite  tender  in  its  own  liquor  and 
milk,  put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  over  it  some 
good  onion  sauce ; or  it  is  very  good  without 
onion  sauce,  the  liquor  thickened  and  put  over  it 
in  a deep  dish.  Tripe  boiled  as  above,  with  a 
little  of  the  liquor  in  the  dish,  and  a boat  of 
melted  butter,  is  by  some  preferred.  It  is  also  a 
pretty  dish  fried  in  a nice  light  baiter,  and  sent 
up  with  melted  butter. 
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To  dress  a Haunch  of  Doe  Venison. 

Spit  it,  and  rub  it  over  with  butter  melted  with- 
out water ; then  cover  it  over  with  a sheet  of  strong 
white  paper,  butter  the  side  that  goes  next  the 
meat;  then  cover  it  with  paste  made  with  dour  and 
water;  lay  it  on  pretty  thick  ; cover  the  paste  with 
another  sheet  of  paper,  tie  it  all  on  very  tight, 
baste  it  well  with  dripping.  It  will  take  two  hours 
and  half;  when  near  done,  lake  off  the  paj>er  and 
paste;  baste  it  with  butter  and  flour ; sprinkle  it 
with  a little  salt ; send  it  in  a very  hot  dish,  and 
})ut  gravy  in  ; make  the  gravy  strong  with  beef, 
boil  peppercorns  of  both  sorts,  a few  sweet  herbs 
and  an  onion  ; let  ijt  boll  gently  two  hours  ; a bit 
of  lean  bacon  is  an  impiovement ; strain  it,  and 
thicken  it  with  a good  lump  of  butter  rubbed  in 
flour ; put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  port,  two  tea 
spoonfuls  of  essence  of  anchovies,  a^Kl  two  large 
spoonfuls  mushroom  catsup,  a little  Cayenne  pep- 
per, and  salt  to  your  taste  ; boil  it  up  ; send  cur- 
rant jelly  melted  in  a tuieen,  and  gravy  in  another. 

N.  B.  2MI  roasted  vension  is  dressed  the  same 
w'ay.  A haunch  of  buck  venison  will  take  four 
hours  roasting ; be  very  careful  that  the  venison 
is  not  brown,  the  paler  the  fat  the  better.  A neck 
of  doe  venison  will  take  one  hour ; if  buck,  an 
hour  and  half. 
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To  sicw  Cai'p  or  Tench. 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish  very  well  ; have  ready 
some  gravy  made  of  beef  or  mutton,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  one  onion,  two  an- 
chovies, and  bits  of  horse-radish,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs;  w'hen  these  are  sufficiently  boiled, 
strain  it,  and  put  it  again  into  the  stew-pan  ; add 
two  glasses  of  port  wine,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
catsup,  then  put  the  fish  in,  and  let  it  stew  very 
gently  about  an  hour  ; wdien  the  fish  is  taken  out, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  pour  it 
over  the  fish,  and  garnish  with  lemon  and  horse- 
radish. A little  lemon  juice  is  an  improvement 
to  the  sauce;  cut  the  roe  in  pieces,  and  lay  in 
tlte  dish. 


Venison  Pasty, 

Bone  a breast  or  shoulder  of  Venison  ; wash  i^ 
and  season  it  with  pepi)er,  salt,  and  mace;  lay  it 
in  a deep  pot  w'ith  a little  water  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  port  wine ; put  a coarse  paste  over  the  pot, 
and  bake  it  two  hours  ; then  lay  the  Venison  in  a 
handsome  pye-dish  ; put  the  gravy  in,  and  if  not 
well  seasoned,  add  a little  more  ; put  halfa  pound 
of  butter  in  bits  under  and  over  the  meat  ; then 
make  a good  puff  paste,  and  lay  it  on  the  edge  of 
the  dish  half  an  inch  thick  ; then  roll  tlie  lid 
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thicker  than  the  edge,  and  |ay  It  on,  let  the  paste 
be  very  rich  ; tlien  roll  another  tliin  ; cut  it  in 
leaves  or  tiowers  or  what  I’orm  you  please,  to  or- 
nament it;  if  the  pasty  is  not  immediately  wanted, 
it  will  keep  good  eight  or  ten  days  if  the  pot  of  the 
paste  is  not  broke. 


To  pickle  Salmon. 

After  the  Salmon  is  cleaned,  cut  it  down  the 
back,  put  it  into  a fish  kettle  with  as  little  cold 
water  as  will  barely  cover  it;  add  a pint  of  vine- 
gar, a good  spoonful  of  salt,  about  a dozen  bay- 
leaves,  and  some  white  whole  pepper  ; let  it  boil 
very  gently  till  done  ; then  take  it  up,  and  lay  it 
on  a clean  cloth  ; put  the  liquor  into  a saucepan, 
and  let  it  boil  till  three-parts  are  reduced  ; put  it 
into  a pan  to  cool ; when  cold,  put  the  Salmon 
in.  It  will  Retain  its  goodness  for  several  months. 


To  boil  Salmon. 

Put  the  Salmon  into  the  kettle  with  cold  water 
to  cover  it ; if  a large  piece,  it  will  take  two 
hours  to  boil  it ; let  it  do  very  gently;  put  intq 
the  water  a large  spoonful  of  salt,  and  lialf  a pint 
of  vinegar  ; have  melted  butter  for  sauce,  with 
essence  of  anchovies  and  juice  of  lemon ; or 
omit  adding  the  juice,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 
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To  hash  cold  Tvrhey. 

Cut  it  u|)  into  pieces  all  but  the  legs;  stew  the 
bones  an  hour  or  two  in  milk  and  water,  with 
sweet  herbs,  peppercorns,  and  lemon  peel ; then 
strain  it,  and  let  it  stand  to  be  cold  ; before  tbe 
meat  is  put  in,  add  salt;  put  all  into  the  kettle, 
cover  it  up;  thicken  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
well  beat  and  mixed  carefully  in  the  gravy  ; put  it 
over  the  fire  again,  stir  it  till  it  gets  quite  hot,  but 
must  not  boil;  dish  it  u{)  altogether. — Garnish 
with  lemon.  The  legs  should  be  cut  across  the 
top  in  squares,  peppered  and  salted,  and  done  in  a 
Dutch  oven  ; w hen  hot  through,  rub  butter  over 
them,  and  send  them  up. 

To  hash  Venison  another  way. 

Cut  it  in  sliees,  but  not  too  thin,  put  it  in  a stew- 
pan  cold,  with  a little  good  gravy,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  red  wine,  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  a little 
essence  of  anchovies,  and  a little  browning,  a few 
beaten  cloves,  pepper,  and  salt ; let  it  just  boil  up ; 
thieken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  up  with 
currant  jelly. 
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To  Pickle  Oj/slers. 

Open  the  largest  and  fine.?t  oysters  you  can 
procure;  mind  that  they  are  quite  sweety  wash 
them  in  their  own  liquor,  then  strain  it  through 
muslin  ; put  it  into  a tin  sauce-pan  with  as  much 
good  vinegar  as  liquor,  four  blades  of  mace,  half 
a grated  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white 
pcj)percorns,  and  a little  salt;  boil  all  together 
live  minutes,  then  put  in  the  oysters  with  a glass 
of  white  wine,  and  let  them  simmer  about  live  or 
six  minutes;  put  them  into  narrow-top’d  jars,  and 
when  cold  pour  over  them  melted  mutton  suet;  tic 
them  down  close  with  bladder. 


Oyster  Patties. 

Make  a fine  puff  paste,  and  lay  in  small  tin  pat- 
ty-pans ; put  a piece  of  crust  of  bread  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  pan  ; the  crust  must  not  be  higher 
than  about  half  the  depth  of  the  pan;  roll  the  lids 
rather  thin,  put  them  On,  and  let  them  be  nicely 
baked ; whilst  they  are  baking,  prepare  the  oysters ; 
cut  the  beards  olf;  that  part  must  not  be  used  ; 
then  cut  the  oyster  into  smallish  bits,  season  with 
fine  grated  lemon  peel,  a little  nutmeg,  white 
pepper,  and  salt ; strain  their  own  liquor  through 
muslin,  add  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and  a 
lump  of  butter  ; shake  them  over  a clear  fire  in  a 
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tin  sauce-pan  till  it  just  boils,  but  not  more;  then 
take  the  lids  of  the  patties,  and  the  bread  out;  fill 
them  about  half  full,  put  the  lids  neatly  on,  and 
set  them  a few  minutes  in  the  oven  to  warm.  (A. 
pretty  side  or  corner  dish.  » 


Scotch  Collop». 

Take  the  Leg  of  a Cow  Calf ; let  it  b6  fat  and  ^ 
white ; cut  off  the  udder,  cut  it  open  dowm  the 
middle,  on  that  side  which  was  cut  from  the 
meat ; lay  it  as  broad  as  it  can,  and  beat  it  with  a 
rolling-pin  to  make  it  flat,  then  grate  crumbs  of 
bread  and  shred  very  fine  the  richest  part  of  the 
kell  of  the  veal,  parsley,  thyme,  sweet  majoram, 
lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg  ; mix  it  well  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg;  then  lay  it  pretty  thick  over  the 
udder ; roll  it  up  quite  tight,  and  tie  it  in  a cloth; 
boil  it  about  an  hour  and  (juarter ; cut  the  steaks 
off  the  fillet  about  half  an  inch  thick,  or  not  quite 
so  much  ; beat  them  with  a rolling-pin  ; grate 
nutmeg  over  them,  and  flour  them  ; fry  them  in 
butter  of  a nice  brown  ; be  careful  not  to  dry 
them  ; have  ready  half  a pint  of  gravy,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  a little  browning,  half  an  ounce 
of  morels,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  a little  salt  and 
Cayenne  pepper ; thicken  with  flour  and  butter  ; 
boil  it  two  or  three  minutes,  then  take  up  the  udder; 
take  the  cloth  oft',  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
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open  j cut  ifin  tliree  parts,  and  set  the  cut  sides 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  ; lay  the  stakes  round^ 
and  pour  the  gravy  over  them,  but  not  over  the 
fat.  Garnish  with  lemon  and  green  pickles. 
Tlie  morels  are  not  necessary,  if  preferred  without. 
Lay  forcemeat  balls  at  top : they  should  be  highly 
seasoned  and  fried. 


To  hash  Chickens^ 

Cut  them  up,  and  if  you  have  no  gravy,  boil  the 
necks  and  what  bones  there  is;  toast  a crust  of 
bread,  and  boil  in  it,  with  mace  and  peppercorns; 
when  enough  strain  it,  and  when  cold  put  in  the 
fowl;  grate  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  with  a little 
salt ; just  let  it  have  a boil  up  ; thicken  with  floui* 
and  butter;  add  some  good  cream. 


To  mince  Veal. 

Take  any  part  of  cold  veal,  cut  it  in  tliin  slices 
then  either  chop  or  cut  it  very  fine;  grate  over  it 
nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  a little  salt  and  pepper; 
put  it  cold  into  a little  milk  and  water,  add  tlour 
and  butter ; stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils ; take  it 
off,  and  have  ready  some  curls  of  bacon  broiled, 
and  toasted  bread  cut  into  pointed  sippets,  and  lay 
round  the  dish  with  the  points  up;  lay  the  bacon 
ii^)on  it. 
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To  hash  Beef. 

Cut  the  Beef  into  sliees^  but  not  too  thin  ; boil 
beef  bones,  or  any  other  sort  you  liave  that  is 
sweet,  to  make  gravy ; put  in  an  onion  sliced,  some 
black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns,  a little  salt,  and  a 
buncii  of  sweet  herbs,  with  a bit  of  crust  of  bread 
toasted  brown  ; sinuner  it  gently  about  an  hour, 
. then  strain  it ; thicken  it  with  flour  and  butler, 
ai'.d  let  it  stand  to  be  cold  before  the  meat  is  put 
in  ; let  it  just  boil  up,  but  not  more. — Garnish  with 
horse-radish  and  green  pickles.  . 

Hashed  Mutton  is  done  the  same  way,  only 
send  more  onions  cut  very  thin,  boiled  with  the 
meat,  and  served  up  with  sippets  put  round  the 
dish.  Send  pickled  onions  to  eat  with  it. 

Mutton  Cutlets  the  Portuguese  tcn^. 

Cut  the  chops  of  a Loin  of  INIutton,  and  half 
fry  them  with  an  onion  sliced  and  parsley  chopped  ; 
season  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt ; then  lay  a 
forcemeat  on  a piece  of  white  paper,  put  the  chop 
on  it,  and  twist  the  paper  up ; put  them  in  a Dutch 
oven,  and  let  them  broil  gently  before  the  fire;  serve 
it  up  with  a rich  brown  gravy  with  two  bay  leaves 
stewed  in  it. 
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To  make  French  Cutlets. 

Cut  the  best  end  of  a Neck  of  V^eal  into  stakes, 
and  with  a sharp-pointed  knife  make  two  or  three 
holes  in  the  broad  part  of  each  stake ; then  make 
a nice  forcemeat  with  a little  sausage  meat,  some 
suet,  bread  crumbs,  parsley  and  thyme  chopped 
very  fine;  season  it  pretty  high  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  lemon  peel;  fill  each  holq,  and  season  the 
stakes  witli  pepper  and  salt ; w^ap  them  separately 
in  writing  paper,  let  the  paper  be  buttered  before 
the  stakes  are  put  in ; bake  them  about  half  an 
hour ; take  the  paper  off,  and  serve  them  up  with 
some  good  gravy. 

# 

To  boil  Turbot. 

- Wlien  the  fish  is  well  cleaned  and  washed,  rub 
it  over  with  vinegar  to  preserve  its  firmness;  then 
lay  it  on  a fish  plate,  which  shoukl  be  as  large  as 
the  fisli ; lay  it  with  the  white  side  up  ; tie  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  put  salt  and  vinegar  m the  water  ; 
put  the  fish  into  the  water  cold,  and  let  it  only 
simmer  ; if  it  boils  it  will  break,  of  course  the 
beauty  will  be  spoiled ; take  it  carefully  up,  and 
slip  it  on  another  fish  plate  laid  in  the  dish. — 
Garnish  all  over  the  fish  with  lemon,  barberries, 
and  horse-radish  ; have  oyster  and  lobster  sauce. 

H 3 
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To  roast  a Turherj. 

When  the  Turkey  is  picked, break  the  legs  about 
half'wa}',  then  draw  out  the  sinews  ; singe  the  bird 
and  scald  the  head,  and  clean  it  from  blood  and 
hairs;  scald  the  legs  and  peel  them  ; truss  it  so  as 
to  make  a handsome  breast,  and  the  back  as  flat 
as  possible  ; the  head  should  be  tucked  under  the 
wing;  make  forcemeat  for  the  craw  \\ith  bread 
crumbs,  about  half  as  much  suet,  a cpiarler  of  a 
pound  of  sausage-meat,  thyme,  parsley,  and  mar- 
joram, nutmeg,  lemon  peel,  salt,  and  pepper,  pound 
it  together  in  a marble  mortar  or  bowl  ; this  is 
about  a quantity  to  be  y>ut  in  the  craw.  Forcemeat 
balls  are  made  the  same  way,  only  season  them 
rather  higher  with  a little  Cayenne  pepper.  Put  a 
paper  over  the  breast  of  the  turkey  ; baste  it  with 
butter;  it  will  take  an  hour  and  half  to  roast; 
make  gravy'  with  lean  beef  cut  small  and  boiled 
with  peppercorns  ; when  the  goodness  is  out  of 
the  meat,  strain  it,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter, 
put  in  a glass  of  red  port,  a large  spoonful  of  mush- 
room catsup,  and  a tea  spoonful  of  essence  of  an- 
chovies; fry  the  balls  of  a nice  brown,  but  not  too 
much;  put  them  in  the  dish  and  gravy  also;  be- 
fore the  Turkey  is  taken  up,  let  the  paper  be  taken 
oflf  tlie  breast ; baste  and  flour  it  so  that  it  may  be 
sent  with  a froth  upon  it.  INlake  bread  sauce; 
boil  peppercorns  and  mace  in  water,  and  when 
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the  goodness  Is  out  of  the  spice,  strain  It,  and  lay 
in  slices  of  white  bread;  boil  it  till  it  will  beat  up 
fine,  then  put  a lump  of  butter,  u little  salt,  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream  ; just  boil  it  up, 
and  send  in  a tureen. 


2o  preserve  Beef  either  to  diy,  or  to  eat  out  of 

the  Pickle. 

Choose  apiece  of  I'eef  with  as  little  bone  'as 
possible  (the  flank  is  the  best),  sprinkle  it  with 
salt,  and  let  it  hang  to  drain  one  day,  then  rub  it 
with  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  and  common  salt, 
half  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar  ; and,  if  agree- 
able, you  may  add  a few  grains  ofcochineal,  pound 
all  very  fine,  and  rub  it  well  into  the  Beef.  Rub 
it  in  the  pickle  evciw  day  for  a week  ; it  will  be 
excellent  in  eight  davs.  In  about  a fortnight, 
drain  it  from  the  liquor,  and  hang  it  near  an 
oven’s  mouth,  to  be  smoked  with  wood  smoke  ; a 
few  days  will  smoke  it  sufficiently.  It  is  good 
boiled  and  eat  hot  with  greens  and  carrots;  if 
intended  to  grate  as  Dutch  beef,  boil  a lean  part 
till  quite  tender,  and  while  hot,  put  it  into  a hoop 
or  pot,  and  lay  a weight  upon  it;  let  it  stand  all 
night,  the  next  day  wrap  it  in  a sheet  of  writing 
paper  ; keep  it  in  a dry  place,  and  it  will  keep 
good  two  or  three  months  : it  makes  a pretty  sand- 
wich grated  on  bread  and  butter. 


To  dress  and  roast  a Pig. 

A Pig  about  a month  old  Is  reckoned  the 
nicest;  slick  it  just  above  the  breast  bone;  run 
the  knife  to  the  heart;  when  it  is  dead,  lay  it  in 
cold  water  for  a few  minutes,  then  rub  it  over 
with  a little  powdered  rosin,  or  its  own  blood  ; 
put  it  into  a tub  of  quite  scalding  water  for 
one  minute,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a clean 
table;  pull  off  the  hair  quick  as  possible;  if  it 
does  not  come  clean  off,  put  it  in  again,  have 
ready  more  hot  water,  and  so  do  till  the  hair  is 
quite  clean  off,  then  wash  it  in  warm  water  first, 
then  in  cold  two  or  three  times  ; take  off  the  feet 
at  the  first  joint,  cut  a slit  down  the  belly,  take 
out  the  intrails;  put  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights 
to  the  pettitoes,  wash  it  well  in  cold  water,  and 
dry  it  with  a cloth;  it  should  not  be  kept  more 
than  one  day  before  it  is  roasted.  When  it  is 
cooked,  put  a piece  of  bread  into  the  belly,  with 
some  sage  and  parsley,  sew  it  up,  spit  it,  and 
have  a clear  fire  ; bang  a pig-plate  in  the  middle 
of  the  fire  to  keep  it  from  scorching  ; when  the 
Pig  is  warm,  rub  it  over  with  butter  tied  in  a bit 
of  rag;  rub  it  often  while  it  is  roasting;  a large 
Pig  will  take  an  hour  and  a half;  when  it  is 
done,  while  it  is  on  the  spit,  cut  the  head  off, 
take  the  brains  out,  and  chop  them  with  the  sage 
and  parsley  that  is  within  side,  and  a little  pepper 
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and  salt,  thiclcen  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter, 
but  not  too  thick;  cut  the  Pig  down  the  back, 
and  be  careful  not  to  break  tlte  crackling  ; lay  it 
in  a dish  buck  to  back  ; cut  up  the  head,  and  lay 
the  jaws  on  each  side,  and  the  ears  at  each  end, 
make  the  gravy  quite  hot,  pour  some  into  the 
dibh,  make  the  gravy  with  mutton  or  veal,  a glass 
ot  white  wine,  a little  lemon  peel,  and  about  a 
tea-spoonful  of  juice  of  lemon  ; mix  a good  lump 
of  butter  with  the  flour,  grate  toasted  bread  round 
Uie  dish. 


2b  dress  the  Pettitoes. 

Let  the  feet  boil  till  they  are  tender  ; the  liver 
should  boil  about  ten  minutes,  the  heart  and 
lights  rather  longer  ; take  them  from  the  liquor, 
and  mince  them  fine;  then  cut  the  feet  down  the 
middle,  they  should  be  boiled  in  as  little  water  as 
possible  just  to  cover;  take  as  much  of  the  li- 
quor as  is  necessary,  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  lemon  juice,  and 
grated  peel  ; beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  eream  ; put  in  the  meat,  and  let  it 
nearly  hoil,  but  not  quite;  keep  it  stirring  while 
on  the  fire  ; put  it  into  the  dish  with  sippets 
round  the  dish ; lay  the  feet  at  top  with  the  skia 
side  up. 
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To  make  rich  Peas  Soujj. 

Take  a Leg  of  Beef,  let  the  bones  be  well 
chopped,  cover  it  in  water,  it  will  take  about  two 
gallons;  if  you  have  bones  of  any  sort,  ham,  or 
bits  of  old  bacon,  it  will  much  improve  it';  add 
a quart  and  half  a pint  of  whole  Peas,  three  or 
four 'large  carrots,  six  turnips,  one  large  bunch 
of  celery,  the  green  as  w'ell  as  the  white,  six  large 
onions,  a good  handful  of  parsley,  th3'me,  mar- 
joram, and  a little  winter  savory,  cut  altogether, 
and  let  it  stew  about  eight  hours ; it  is  best  to  boil 
the  evening  before  it  is  w'anted  ; be  careful  to 
use  only  soft  water.  When  the  Peas,  See.  are 
quite  soft,  strain  all  through  a cullender,  take 
the  meat  and  bones  out,  and  with  a large  wood 
spoon  rub  the  ingredients  through  ; do  a little  at 
a time,  and  wash  it  through  w'ith  the  liquor,  it 
will  go  through  much  easier ; put  all  into  the 
pot  again,  and  have  ready  a handful  of  dried 
mint,  rubbed  and  sifted  ; mix  with  it  as  much 
oatmeal  as  will  make  it  of  a proper  thickness,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  as  much  made  mustard  ; 
salt  to  your  tasle.  Cut  a head  of  celery  the  round 
way,  very  thin,  and  boil  all  together  very  gently, 
about  an  hour.  Serve  it  up  with  toasted  bread 
cut  in  small  dice. 


To  make  Green  Peas  Soup. 

Have  broth  of  Knuckle,  of  V^eal,  or  any  other 
meat,  a gallon  of  Peas  ; if  they  are  old,  boil  them 
in  a little  soft  water  till  they  will  rub  through  a 
cullender ; get  all  the  pulp  through,  then  put  it 
into  the  broth,  with  parsley,  thyme,  maijoram, 
mint,  marygolds,  three  onions,  as  many  turnips, 
and  two  carrots,  cut  very  small ; at  same  time 
put  in  some  young  green  Peas,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  juice  of  beet  or  spinage,  sufficient  to  make 
it  look  a nice  light  green  ; thicken  it  with  flour  ; 
a ham  bone,  or  bits  of  bacon,  are  a great  im- 
provement. If  wanted  for  company,  serve  it  in 
a tureen  with  bread  cut  in  small  dice  and  fried  in 
butter. 

/ 

Another  rcay  to  collar  Beef. 

Take  a flank  of  beef,  salt  it  witli  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt ; 
keep  it  in  a cool  place  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a 
week ; then  take  out  every  bone  and  gristle,  and 
the  skin  of  the  inside;  cover  it  thick  with  the  fol- 
lowing seasoning:  a large  handful  of  parsley,  half 
the  quantity  of  thyme,  marjoram,  sage,  and  a little 
pennyroyal,  salt  about  two  tea  spoonfuls,  two 
of  black  pepper,  and  one  of  Jamaica  pepper;  if 
agreeable,  you  may  roll  in  it  a breast  of  veal  boned; 


it  cuts  well  aiul  looks  pretty ; roll  it  ver}'  liglit  in  a 
clotli,  and  bind  it  with  a lillet ; boil  it  or  bake  it 
about  six  hours;  put  it  hot  into  a pot  or  hoop  the 
shape  you  wish  it,  and  set  a weight  upon  it;  the 
next  dav  take  the  cloth  carefullv  from  it. 


To  dress  a Calf's  Pluck. 

Cut  off  the  deaf  ears  of  the  heart,  and  when 
well  washed  make  a stuffing  with  bread  grated,  half 
the  quantity  of  beef  suet  cut  ver}’  fine,  parsley, 
thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  and  basil,  pepper,  salt, 
lemon  peel,  nutmeg  ; beat  an  egg,  and  mix  all  well 
together,  put  it  in  the  heart,  and  tie  over  it  a piece 
of  cloth;  roast  it;  boil  the  lights  and  half  the 
liver  ; the  lights  will  take  as  long  again  to  boil  as 
the  liver;  when  done,  mince  them  very  small  ; 
lake  a little  of  the  liquor,  and  put  a good  lump  of 
butter  mixed  with  flour,  pepper,  and  salt,  grated 
peel  and  juice  of  lemon ; give  it  a boil  up  ; pour 
it  into  the  dish;  lay  the  heart  in  the  middle,  and 
have  ready  the  other  part  of  the  liver  nicely  fried  ; 
lay  it  round  upon  the  mince,  and  curled  broiled 
bacon  over  it;  be  careful  not  to  do  the  liver  too 
much.  Garnish  with  lemon  and  pickles. 
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To  dress  a Lamb's  Head  and  Pluck. 

Be  careful  to  clean  the  Head  well,  and  lay  it  in 
water  to  make  it  look  white  ; take  the  black  part 
from  the  eyes;  boil  it  till  tender,  and  half  the 
liver  ; the  lights  will  require  more  boiling  than 
the  liver;  boil  the  tongue  well  also  ; when  the 
Head  is  boiled,  score  it  across  with  a sharp  knife, 
grate  crumbs  of  bread,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and 
lemon  peel,  parsley,  and  sweet  marjoram,  chopped 
very  fine,  strew'  it  over  the  Head,  and  lay  bits  of 
butter  on ; then  set  it  before  the  fire,  or  in  a 
Dutch  oven  ; chop  half  the  liver  and  all  the 
lights  very  small,  put  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice 
of  lemon,  with  flour  and  butter ; let  it  have  a boil 
up  ; when  the  Head  is  nicely  brown,  lay  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  disli,  the  mince  round,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  liver  fried  and  laid  upon  with 
bils  of  broiled  bacon.  Garnish  with  dried 
parsley. 

2'o  press  Beef. 

Salt  a piece  of  Brisket,  the  thin  part  of  the 
Blank,  or  the  top  of  the  Ribs,  with  salt  and  salt- 
petre five  days,  then  boil  it  gently  till  very  ten- 
der ; put  it  under  a great  weight  till  quite  cold ; 
the  Beef  should  be  put  either  into  a hoop,  or  else 
bound  up  tight  before  the  weight  is  put  upon  it. 
It  eats  excellently  cold  or  for  sandwich. 
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To  dress  Spinage. 

Pick  it  clean,  and  wash  it  carefully  in  two  or 
three  waters,  then  put  it  into  a sauce-pan  that 
will  just  hold  it,  but  no  water;  put  salt,  and  cover 
it  close ; set  it  over  a clear  fire ; when  the  spinage 
shrinks  and  the  liquor  boils  up,  it  is  done  ; then 
pour  it  into  a sieve  and  squeeze  it  between  two 
trenchers  till  the  moisture  is  drained  from  it ; 
turn  it  into  the  dish  intended  for  it,  cut  it  across 
into  eight  quarters. 


To  dress  Artichokes. 

Artichokes  should  lie  a week  before  they  are 
cooked  ; let  them  be  well  washed ; then  put  them 
into  a sauce-pan  with  the  water  cold  and  the  tops 
downward  ; they  will  take  about  three  or  four 
hours  boiling ; it  maybe  known  when  they  are 
enough  by  pulling  one  of  the  leaves  out;  if  it 
draws  easy,  they  aie  done.  Send  them  to  table 
with  small  cups  for  each  of  melted  butter. 


To  fry  Potatoes. 

Cut  large  Potatoes  into  thin  slices,  fry  them  in 
beef  dripping  till  they  are  of  a nice  brown  and 
soft  through.  They  are  very  proper  to  serve  with 
' fried  pork  that  has  been  dressed. 


Potted  Dripping. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  good  beef  Dripping  in  a 
good  deal  of  soft  water,  for  about  ten  minutes  ; 
Jet  it  be  over  a clear  fire;  pour  it  immediately 
through  a strainer,  and  when  it  is  cold  take  the  fat 
off  the  water,  scrape  tlie  under  part  of  the  cake 
clean;  then  put  it  into  more  clean  water, and  boil  it 
three  times  as  before;  scrape  the  under  side  of  the 
cake  each  time,  then  put  the  Dripping  (without 
water)  into  a tin  sauce-pan,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and 
put  with  it  tv  few  bay-leaves,  a few  doves;  if  you 
have  about  six  pounds  of  fat,  put  two  large  spoon- 
fuls of  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  whole  pepper  ; 
let  it  be  over  a very  gentle  fire  half  an  hour;  it 
should  just  boil  a minute  or  two,  then  straiii  it 
into  pots  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  in  ; when  cold, 
cover  it  close.  This  will  keep  a long  time,  and 
is  suitable  to  be  taken  on  board  a ship. 


To  stezo  Brisket  of  Beef. 

But  the  best  end  of  a Brisket  of  Beef  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  as  little  water  as  to  just  cover  it ; 
when  it^boils  skim  it  clean  ; put  in  black  and  Ja- 
maica peppercorns,  two  onions,  a root  of  celery, 
cut  small,  and  a few  sweet  herbs;  when  about 
half  done,  put  in  carrots  and  turui[)s,  stew  it  till 
vpr"  tender-  take  out  the  flat  ’^ones,  and  skim  the 


lat  tVoin  the  gravy  ; either  serve  it  up  together  in 
a tureen,  or  tl»e  meat  and  soup  separate.  Gar- 
nish with  vegetables.  The  following  sauce  is  much 
admired  served  with  the  Beet : Take  half  a pirit  of 
the  soup,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  a glass  of  port  wine, 
one  tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  flour  and  but- 
ter, and  salt,  boil  all  together  a few  minutes,  put 
H in  the  dish.  Garnish  with  pickles. 

To  make  Potted  Beef, 

Take  a Leg  of  Beef,  chop  the  bones,  rub  it  well 
with  salt  and  saltpetre;  let  it  lie  two  or  three  days, 
then  put  it  into  a pot,  and  cover  it  with  water;  bake 
it  till  quite  tender  ; strain  it  through  a cullender, 
and  pick  out  all  the  meat  as  free  from  skin  and 
gristles  as  possible,  pound  it  in  a bowl  or  marble 
mortar,  with  spice,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  a 
little  cinnamon  and  salt;  let  it  be  well  seasoned, 
and  when  quite  fine,  skim  the  fat  off  the  liquor, 
and  mix  it  w’ell  in  the  meat;  if  tlie  fat  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  it  rich,  add  butter,  carefully 
melted,  without  either  flour  or  w ater ; put  it  down 
close  in  pots,  and  pour  over  it  either  melted  but- 
ter, or  clarified  dripping. 
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To  make  a rich  dish  of  an  Ox-cheek. 

After  it  is  well  scoured  with  salt,  and  washed 
clean,  put  it  in  a pot,  and  cover  it  with  water,  put 
a little  salt,  and  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns, 
and  set  it  in  an  oven  ; it  will  take  five  hours  to 
bake  ; when  it  is  about  half  done,  put  in  carrots, 
celery,  three  onions,  and  a few  turnips,  parsley, 
thyme,  and  marjoram;  when  done,  take  it  up, 
strain  some  of  the  liquor,  and  thicken  as  much  as 
will  be  wanted  with  flour  and  butter,  a little  Cay- 
enne pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovy,  a large  spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup; 
boil  it  up  and  put  it  over  the  cheek  ; it  should  be 
in  a tureen ; send  carrots  and  mashed  turnips  to 
table.  Some  turnips  should  be  boiled  alone  in 
water,  on  account  of  the  colour. 

To  clarify  Beef  Dripping. 

Cut  what  quantity  you  have  into  lumps,  put  it 
into  a kettle  of  cold  water,  set  it  on  a clear  fire, 
mullet  it  boil  ten  minutes;  pour  it  immediately 
through  a strainer,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold;  then 
-take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  and  scrape  the  underside; 
if  you  wish  to  have  it  very  fine,  repeat  the  boil- 
ing two  or  three  times;  this  makes  very  good  crust 
for  any  meat  pies.  Mutton  and  Pork  Dripping 
clarified  together  in  the  same  way,  are  very  good 
for  the  above  purpose,  or  for  fruit  puddings. 

i .3 
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To  preserve  Neats'  Tongues. 

Cut  the  root  from  the  Tongue,  but  not  too 
close,  rub  it  well  with  a little  salt,  to  clean  it 
from  the  slime;  wash  it  in  cold  water,  wipe  it  as 
dry  as  possible  with  a cloth,  salt  it  with  one  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  sal  prunella,  and 
lialf  a pound  of  common  salt,  let  it  lie  four  days; 
then  have  half  a pound  of  treacle;  be  sure  rub  it 
well,  and  turn  it  often  ; if  the  liquor  does  not 
cover  it,  the  Tongue  may  lie  in  this  pickle  three 
or  four  months,  and  is  very  fine  to  cook  without 
being  dried. 


Roast  ToTigue  and  Udder. 

Take  off  part  of  the  root,  but  not  too  much; 
scour  the  tongue  well  with  salt,  and  wash  it  well 
in  two  or  three  waters ; then  salt  it  with  com- 
mon salt,  and  twm  ounces  of  salt-petre  ; rub  it 
well  in,  let  it  lie  four  days ; and  a fine  young 
udder,  with  fat  to  it,  should  besalted  by  itself,  not 
with  saltpetre;  boil  them  till  near  enough  ; as  the 
tongue  will  peel,  take  the  skin  all  off ; then  tie 
the  thick  end  of  one  to  the  thin  of  the  other,  and 
roast  them  together ; a few  cloves  should  be  stuck 
in  the  udder ; serve  with  good  gravy,  and  cur- 
rant jelly  melted  in  port  wdne,  This  is  a very 
excellent  dish. 
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Marble  Veal  another  tcay. 

Stew  or  bake  part  of  the  lean  of  a Leg  of  Veal, 
in  as  little  water  as  possible,  till  tender;  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace;  when  beat  fin^ 
have  ready  a Leg  of  Beef  that  has  been  in  salt 
and  saltpetre  about  a week  ; bake  it  all  night  in  a 
slow  oven  ; then  pick  the  lean  from  the  fat  and 
gristle,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  same  as  the 
veal,  only  separate;  pound  the  fat  when  cold, 
that  comes  off  the  beef,  with  it ; add  a little  but- 
ter to  it,  put  it  in  lumps  as  before  described,  and 
it  will  eat  as  well  as  the  other. 

To  roast  Woodcocks  or  Snipes. 

These  birds  must  never  be  drawm,  nor  cut  off 
their  heads ; spit  them  from  wing  to  wing,  truss 
them  with  the  bill  put  through  the  pinion  of  the 
wing;  toast  the  round  of  a loaf,  nicely  biowned, 
and  buttered ; lay  it  in  the  pan  while  the  birds 
are  roasting;  let  the  guts  drop  on  the  toast,  baste 
them  with  butter ; w hen  done,  dish  them  up,  and 
lay  them  on  the  toast ; put  a little  good  brown 
gravy  in  the  dish.  A Woodcock  takes  twenty 
minutes  roasting,  a Snipe  fifteen. 
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To  Tickle  Pork. 

Rub  a little  salt  on  tlie  I’ork,  and  bang  it  up  to 
drain  about  twenty-four  hours,  then  wipe  it  wdth 
a cloth,  mix  and  pound  tour  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
one  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  one  ounce  of  sal- 
prunella,  and  one  pound  of  common  salt;  rub  all 
Avell  into  the  pork  ; cut  it  into  handsome  square 
pieces,  and  lay  them  into  a deep  tub  or  pot ; strew 
salt  at  the  bottom,  then  lay  the  pork  in,  and  fill 
up  tlie  spaces  wdth  common  salt;  lay  weights 
upon  it  and  keep  it  from  the  air ; it  will  keep 
good  for  tw'o  years. 

Turtle  Herbs  dried. 

Take  basil,  pot  marjoram,  sweet  m&rjoram, 
orange  thyme,  lemon  thyme,  and  common  thyme, 
parsley,  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  other  herbs; 
dry  them  gradually,  so  as  to  take  four  or  five 
days,  or  it  the\'  could  be  put  into  an  oven  almost 
cold,  it  would  dry  them  best,  but  be  careful  not  to 
let  it  be  so  hot  as  to  injure  the  colour;  when  quite 
dry,  rub  it  through  a sieve  ; put  it  in  a bottle,  and 
keep  it  in  a dry  place  ; it  will  be  very  useful  in 
winter  for  seasoning,  and  will  keep  good  for 
years. 
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The  manner  of  curing  Wiltshire  Bacon. 

Rub  a little  salt  on  each  flitch,  let  it  lie  twenty- 
four  -hours  to  drain  the  blood  out  ot"  it,  wipe  it 
with  a clotli  ; then  mix  one  pound  and  half  of 
coarse  sugar,  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  half  a pound 
of  saltpetre,  and  one  pound  of  common  salt ; nib 
all  exceeding  well  into  the  bacon  ; after  ii  has  lain 
one  week,  turn  it  every  day  for  a month dry  it 
in  wood  smoke  ; this  quantity  of  salts  is  sufficient 
for  the  whole  hog,  if  not  a very  large  one. 

Fork  Grishins. 

This  part  of  a pig,  though  reckoned  very  nice, 
is  usually  very  hard  ; to  prevent  this,  lay  it  in  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  let  it  boil  up, 
then  take  it  oft’,  and  put  it  into  a Dutch  oven,  it 
will  very  soon  be  done  ; bei’oie  it  is  put  to  the  fire, 
rub  it  well  with  butter,  and  flour  it;  serve  it  up 
with  apple  sauce. 

To  grill  a Breast  of  Mutton. 

Take  the  outside  skin  with  part  of  the  fat  off  a 
Breast  of  Mutton,  and  boil  it  one  hour,  then  rub 
it  over  with  egg;  strew  on  a few  bread  crumbs 
and  chopped  parsley  mixed  together  with  a little 
salt  and  pepper;  put  it  in  a Dutch  oven  to  broil, 
baste  it  with  fresh  butter ; pour  caper  sauce  or  gravy 
into  the  dish. 
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Another  way  to  dress  a Hare. 

Skin  it  carefully,  but  do  not  take  the  ears  oil'; 
lay  it  in  water  an  hour,  lake  out  the  liver,  and  pick 
the  gaul  carefully  without  breaking ; then  lay  it 
on  a trencher,  and  scrape  the  meat  part  fine  from 
the  skin  ; then  grate  about  half  a pound  of  bread, 
half  the  quantity  of  suet  shred  very  fine,  some 
parsleys  thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  Jamaica  pepper,  some  lemon  peel,  and 
a spoonful  of  catsup  ; mix  altogether  with  an  egg. 
Wash  the  Hare  in  another  water,  dry  it  with  a 
cloth,  and  put  the  stuffing  in ; sew  the  belly  up 
and  truss  it;  tuck  the  shoulders  into  the  ribs  and 
turn  the  legs  up  each  side,  press  the  back  down  to 
look  flat,  and  skewer  the  head  on  the  back;  let 
the  ears  be  scalded  to  get  off  the  skin.  Make  a 
rich  gravy  with  beef  or  sheep’s  melts  ; boil  it 
gently  with  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns,  and 
a crust  of  bread  toasted  brown  ; when  sufficiently 
boiled,  strain  and  thicken  it  w ith  flour  rubbed  in 
butter,  a glass  of  port,  a large  spoonful  of  catsup, 
and  a little  salt.  If  a large  hare,  it  w'ill  take  an 
hour  and  half  to  roast ; baste  it  well  w-ith  good 
sweet  beef  dripping  till  near  done,  then  baste  it 
with  butter;  flour  it;  send  it  up  with  gravy  in  the 
dish,  and  currant  Jelly  dissolved  in  one  boat,  and 
melted  butter  in  anotlier. 


Pig's  Head  Ckcese. 

When  the  chauls  are  cut  from  the  head,  chop 
off  the  snouts,  take  the  eye-pieces,  ears,  feet,  and 
any  oiher  trimmings  of  hams,  flitches,  or  of  any 
part ; if  the  pig  is  singed,  put  the  outside  pieces 
into  warm  water  ; let  them  be  nicely  cleaned  and 
made  as  white  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  pig  is  cold, 
let  the  tongue  be  taken  out  and  well  rubbed  with 
saltpetre ; put  the  feet  and  nose  to  boil,  let  them 
simmer  gently  about  an  hour,  then  put  in  all  the 
other  pieces,  and  Jet  them  boil  till  very  tender,  the 
tongue  with  the  rest;  strain  them  through  a cul- 
lender, and  pick  out  all  the  bones  very  carefully  ; 
have  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  with  a tea  spoon- 
ful of  Cayenne,  and  a suflncient  quantity  of  salt; 
have  a tin  hoop  to  put  it  in  ; set  it  in  a dish,  then 
lay  the  meat  in,  let  every  bit  be  well  seasoned,  cut 
the  tongue  in  two  pieces,  and  stick  it  up  in  two 
different  places ; when  all  is  in,  press  it  down  with 
a weight;  next  day  take  it  out  of  the  hoop. 


To  force  a round  of  Beef 

Have  the  round  of  a fine  young  beast  with 
the  udder  and  fat  to  it;  rub  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre well  in ; let  it  lie  one  night,  then  rub  it  well 
with  common  salt  and  a pound  of  coarse  sugar; 
let  it  lie  ten  days,  turn  and  rub  it  every  day;  when 
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It  is  to  be  dressed,  make  seven  or  eight  holes  ovf'T- 
the  broad  side,  with  a long  sharp-pointed  knife 
that  will  go  nearly  through ; fill  each  hole  with 
the  following  stuffing;  grate  crumbs  of  bread, 
beef  marrow  or  suet  cm  very  fine,  parsley,  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  black  and  Cayenne  pepper,  a 
little  cloves  and  mace,  lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg  ; 
mix  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  salt ; put  it 
into  a pot  to  bake,  just  cover  it  with  water;  put 
in  a pint  of  small  beer,  one  onion,  some  black  and 
Jamaica  peppercorns;  a middling  size  will  take 
four  hours  to  bake;  be  sure  let  the  liquor  keep 
boiling  all  the  time;  when  dished  up,  if  eat  hot, 
strain  some  of  the  liquor  into  the  dish;  it  is  very 
good  boiled.  When  cold,  it  is  a handsome  side- 
board dish  for  a large  company. 

To  jug  an  old  Haro, 

After  skining  and  cleaning,  cut  it  up;  each  leg 
should  be  cut  in  tw'o,  the  shoulders  the  same;  then 
take  off  the  fillets,  and  cut  the  back  in  three 
pieces;  season  it  with  Jamaica  and  black  pepper, 
salt,  pounded  mace,  and  nutmeg,  one  onion,  a few 
cloves,  and  grated  lemon  peel,  and  sweet  herbs ; 
rub  each  part  w'ith  the  seasoning,  put  a lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  at  the  botton  of  a jar; 
put  the  legs  at  bottom,  the  back  next,  and  so  on 
till  all  is  in  ; put  the  worst  at  top,  and  about  half  a 
pound  of  coarse  beef  at  the  top  upon  the  Hare; 
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lie  a bladder  over  the  to[)  of  the  jar,  and  paper  over 
that,  so  that  no  steam  may  evaporate.  Set  the 
jar  in  a pot  of  water  up  to  the  neck;  keep  tlie 
water  boiling  live  hours;  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
water  get  into  the  jar.  W hen  done,  take  it  out  of 
tlie  jar ; serve  it  in  a tureen  or  deep  dish  ; drain  the 
gravy  into  a saucepan,  and  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter;  boil  it,  and  send  it  up  with  the 
Hare. 


Mock  Turtle. 

Take  a Calf’s  Head  dressed  with  the  skin  on,  and 
tu’o  feet,  boil  the  feet  till  the  bones  will  slip  out, 
and  the  head  till  it  is  about  half  done;  when  cold, 
cut  it  clear  from  the  bones  ; add  a pound  of  lean 
veal,  and  one  sweetbread,  cut  all  into  pieces  about 
two  inches  long  ; make  two  quarts  of  strong 
mutton  gravy;  put  the  meat  in  cold,  with  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  one  onion,  two  anchovies,  the 
peel  of  half  a lemon  grated,  a few  cloves,  and  a 
little  mace ; salt  to  your  taste ; and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  Cayenne  pepper,  one  pint  of  Lisbon 
or  sherry  wine  ; thicken  wdth  flour  and  butter  ; 
stew  it  gently  till  quite  tender,  then  put  in  the 
juice  of  three  lemons;  boil  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs,  and  as  many  more  rich  forcemeat  balls;  put 
all  together  into  a tureen,  and  let  it  stand  in  an 
oven  about  half  an  hour. 

K 
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A nice  u'ay  to  dress  a Fore}  for  a small  Dish. 

hen  the  Fowl  is  drawn,  singed  and  washed, 
make  a forcemeat  of  four  ounces  of  veal,  two 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  scraped  fine,  two  ounces  of 
beef  suet,  two  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  a few  sweet 
herbs,  some  grated  lemon-peel,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a little  Cayenne;  one  tea-spoonful  of  essence 
of  anchovies,  about  a tea-cupful  of  grated  bread  ; 
beat  three  eggs,  yolks.and  whites,  and  mix  all 
together,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar  ; stuff  the  inside 
of  the  Fowl,  and  draw  the  legs  and  wings  in- 
ward ; tie  the  neck  and  rump  close;  make  some 
white  gravy  with  mutton,  and  peppercorns 
boiled  witli  it ; strain  it,  and  when  cold,  put  a 
glass  of  white  wine  and  nutmeg  grated;  be  sure 
put  the  Fow'l  in  cold,  stew  it  till  tender,  take  it 
up,  and  then  put  a ejuarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
and  flour  and  butter;  just  let  it  have  a boil  up, 
and  before  it  is  put  into  the  dish,  squeeze  a little 
juice  of  lemon. 


To  hash  Hare. 

Cut  it  in  pieces,  and  put  it  in  the  stew-pan  with 
- gravy,  if  you  have  any  left,  and  mix  the  stuffing 
with  it ; add  a glass  of  red  wine,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  with  flour  and  butter;  just  let  it 
boil  up.  Serve  it  with  currant  jelly. 
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To  dress  a Quarter  of  Lamb. 

Separate  the  Loin  from  the  Leg  ; let  the  Leg  be 
nicely  boiled,  and  the  Loin  cut  into  slakes,  and 
carefully  fried  of  a nice  brown  ; when  ready  to 
serve  up,  lay  the  Leg  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  the  fry  round  ; make  gravy  in  the  frying- 
pan  ; pour  the  fat  out,  and  put  a little  water,  cat- 
sup, nutmeg,  salt.  Hour  and  butter,  boil  it  u[), 
and  [)our  it  over  the  fry.  Garnish  with  crisp 
parsley,  aud  have  a boat  of  gooseberry  sauce. 


Mushroom  Sauce,  suitable  for  Fords  or  Rabbits: 

Skin  a pint  of  young  Mushrooms,  and  quarter 
them  ; put  them  into  a tin  sauce-pan,  with  a little 
mace,  beat  very  fine,  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt,  half  a pint  of  cream  and  butter,  rubbed  in 
flour  ; stir  it  over  a slow  fire  ; let  it  boil  a few  mi- 
nutes, then  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

* 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Take  the  spawn  out  of  the  Lobster,,  and.  pound 
it  fine  ; pick  the  Lobster,  and  cut  the  meat  mho 
small  bits;  put  it  all  into  good  melted  butter,  with 
a little  lemon  juice;  let  it  just  boil  up.  Tliis  is 
suitable  Sauce  for  Turbot  or  C'odfish. 

is.  H.  Shrimp  Sauce  is  made  the  same. 
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Lemon  JVhite  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowl. 

Make  some  gravy  of  eiilier  Mutton  or  Veal, 
Loil  white  peppercorns,  and  a sprig  of  thyme, 
till  the  goodness  is  out  of  the  meat ; then  strain 
it,  and  grate  near  half  a lemon  [>eel,  a little  salt, 
and  a blade  of  mace,  beat  very  fine ; thicken  it 
with  a good  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and 
fialf  a pint  of  cream;  keep  stirring  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  boils  ; just  as  it  is  poured  into  the  dish, 
squeeze  and  strain  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 


Celerj/  Sauce  for  boiled  Tuikeys,  Fowl,  Far^ 
t ridges,  or  other  Game, 

Take  a head  of  fine  white  Celery,  wash  it  very 
clean,  and  cut  it  in  small  bits,  and  boil  it  in  a 
little  water  till  quite  tender ; then  add  a little 
beaten  mace,  lemon  peel  grated,  pepper,  salt,  and 
a little  nutmeg,  a good  lump  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  boil  it  up;  put  some  in  the  dish,  and  the 
other  in  a tureen  ; some  lemon  pickle  may  be 
added,  if  agreeable. 


White  Sauce  for  Turkey,  or  boiled  Fowl. 

!Make  good  gravy  of  \ eal  or  Mutton  ; let  it  boil 
gently,  with  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns,  and 
a few  blades  of  mace,  some  lemon  peel,  and  a 


little  salt  ; it  should  taste  pretty  strong  of  the 
spice ; strain  it,  and  thicken  with  flour  and  but- 
ter; make  it  rich  with  butter;  put  a glass  of 
white  wine;  give  it  a boil  up,  and  then  add  a quar- 
ter of  pint  of  good  cream. 


Green  Onion  Sauce. 

Take  young  Onions,  when  suitable  for  Salad, 
peel  and  w'ash  tliem,  cut  about  half  the  green  off, 
and  boil  the  other  part  with  the  white  till  soft; 
then  squeeze  the  water  from  them,  and  chop  them 
pretty  fine ; mix  tiiem  with  good  melted  butter, 
and  just  boil  it  up.  This  Sauce  is  suitable  for 
young  Ducks  in  the  Spring. 

Currant  Sauce  for  a Pig. 

Boil  gently  about  half  an  hour  a little  mace, 
and  some  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns,  in  half 
a pint  of  water;  strain  it;  then  lay  in  some 
slices  of  crumbs  of  bread;  let  it  boil  to  a pulp, 
with  two  ounces  of  currants  nicely  washed  and 
picked,  beat  them  together  ; add  a glass  of  white 
wine  and  a little  nutmeg,  with  a good  lump  of 
butter;  boil  it  up,  and  send  it  in  a tureen.  The 
same  Sauce  is  proper  for  Venison,  only  use  red 
port  instead  of  white  wine. 
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Brozcniiigfor  flavouring  (?f  colouring  made  Dishes. 

Beat  to  powder  four  ounces  of  good  lump  su- 
gar, put  it  into  a veiy  clean  iron  frying-pan,  with 
one  ounce  of  fresh  butter ; mix  it  well  over  a 
slow  clear  fire  ; when  it  begins  to  froth,  hold  it 
higher  ; when  of  a very  fine  dark  brown,  have  a 
pint  of  j)ort  wine,  and  put  it  in  by  degrees  very 
slow;  stii  it  all  tbe  time;  put  to  it  a cpiarter  of 
an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  six  cloves  or  shalots,  three  good 
blades  of  mace  pounded,  three  large  spoonfuls 
of  mushroom  and  walnut  catsup,  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon,  boil  it  gently  fifteen  minutes,  then 
pour  it  into  a bason  ; when  cold,  bottle  it  for 
use. 


yfnother  Brouming  at  less  Expence. 

Put  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  good  'fresh  butter ; set  it 
over  a gentle  fire ; stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  of 
a nice  brown  ; then  add  half  a pint  of  water, 
boil,  skim,  and  when  cold,  bottle  and  cork  it 
close;  use  it  for  soup  or  gravy  as  much  as  will 
give  a proper  colour. 


To  pot  Lobsters. 

W hen  they  are  boiled  (which  is  the  state 
you  buy  them  in  if  not  alive),  pick  out  all  the  meat, 
season  it  high  with  black  and  Cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  and  beaten  mace  and  nutmeg,  with  butter 
enough  to  make  it  mellow;  then  beat  it  Hue  in  a 
marble  mortar,  put  it  down  in  pots,  and  set  it  in 
an  oven  that  is  not  very  hot,  for  a few  minutes  ; 
when  cold,  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. 


To  pot  Shrimps  or  Prazvns. 

Pick  the  meat  clean  out  of  the  shells,  season  it 
well  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  beaten 
mace;  put  them  close  into  pots,  and  set  them  in 
a cool  oven  about  ten  minutes,  and  when  cold, 
pour  clarified  butter  over  them. 


To  pot  Mackerel. 

Pick  the  Mackerel  from  the  bone  ; be  careful 
not  to  break  the  meat  more  than  can  be  helped ; 
season  them  pretty  high  with  pepper,  salt,  a little 
Cayenne  and  mace  ; bake  them  in  a pan,  with 
bay-leaves,  and  butter  over  them  ; when  cold, 
lav  them  in  potting  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over  them. 

Her  rings  are  very  good  done  the  same  way. 
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To  pot  Salmon. 

Scale  and  wipe,  but  not  wash  it ; salt  it  pretty 
well;  let  it  lie  till  the  salt  is  melted  ; then  drain 
it  iVom  the  brine;  season  with  beaten  cloves, 
mace,  and  pepper,  lay  in  a few'  bay-leaves  ; put 
it  close  into  a pan,  cover  it  over  with  butter,  and 
bake  it;  when  well  done,  drainjt  from  the  gravy  ; 
put  it  into  potting  pots,  and  when  cold,  cover  it 
with  clarified  butter. 

To  pot  an  old  Hare. 

After  the  Hare  is  cased  and  cleaned,  cut  it 
up,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt ; cover  it 
close  in  a pot  or  jar ; put  a good  lump  of  butter 
in,  and  bake  it  till  the  bones  may  be  taken  from 
the  meat ; when  cold,  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar 
or  wooden  bowl  till  it  is  quite  fine  ; if  not  already 
seasoned  pretty  high,  add  more  pepper,  with  a 
little  Cayenne  and  salt,  some  cloves  and  mace, 
beat  fine,  a lump  of  cold  nice  IVesh  butter ; 
and  if  not  moist  enough,  skim  the  top  olf  the 
gravy,  pound  all  together  till  it  is  well  mixed  ; 
put  it  in  small  pots  close  down,  but  not  too  hard ; 
cover  the  pots  with  clarified  butter  ; the  legs  and 
back  should  be  put  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to 
keep  it  from  getting  dry. 


To  dress  a Salad, 

T3oil  an  egg  quite  liarcl,  put  the  yolk  into  a 
salad  dish,  and  rub  it  fine  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon  ; mix  with  it  a little  salad  oil,  or  melted 
butter,  wliich  is  most  agreeable ; a tea-spoon- 
ful of  ready  made  mustard,  and  as  much  vi- 
negar as  is  necessaiy ; then  cut  a fine  coss 
lettuce  the  cross  way,  but  not  very  small,  also 
mustard  and  cress  ; the  lettuce  sliould  be  lightly 
touched;  mix  it  well  together;  put  a head  of 
celery  nicely  curled  in  the  middle,  and  young 
onions  and  radishes  upon  the  Salad. 

Gooseberry  Sauce, 

Gather  Gooseberries  before  they  are  ripe,  pick 
and  scald  them  till  they  are  quite  tender,  but  not 
mashed  ; strain  ttiem  from  tlie  water,  and  put 
them  while  hot  into  the  bftson  or  tureen  ; lay  upon 
them  some  boiled  parsley,  cho[)ped  fine,  fine 
Lisbon  sugar  upon  that,  and  then  pour  rich 
melted  butter  over  the  top.  This  Sauce  is  proper 
for  green  Goose,  Mackerel,  and  boiled  Leg  of 
Lamb. 
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Another  icay  to  dress  the  Inside  of  a Baek-Loin  of 
Beef  to  eat  like  Hare. 

Take  the  inside  of  a large  Sirloin  of  Beef ; soak 
it  in  two  glasses  of  port  wine  and  one  of  vinegar, 
let  it  lie  foity-eight  hours;  then  make  a stuffing 
as  for  a hare,  with  bread  crumbs  and  half  as  much 
suet  cut  very  tine,  thyme,  parsley,  lemon  peel 
grated,  a little  cloves  and  mace,  pej)per  and  salt 
to  your  taste,  and  a little  nutmeg,  beat  an  egg,  and 
mix  all  together;  if  not  moist  enough,  put  a spoonful 
ortwo  of  port  wine,or  one  of  mushroom  catsup ; cut 
it  down  the  middle  about  half  way  through,  put 
the  stuffing  in ; then  sew  it  up  ; roast  it,  and  baste 
it  till  near  half  done  with  fresh  lard ; clean  the  drip- 
ping free  from  the  lard  and  baste  with  butter ; 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  what  drops  from  it  after 
put  it  into  the  gravy,  which  should  be  made  with 
lean  beef  boiled  with  Jamaica  and  black  pepper- 
corns; when  the  goodness  is  out  of  the  meat,  strain 
it,  thicken  with  flour  mixed  with  a lump  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a walnut,  a glass  of  port  wine,  two 
spoonfuls  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  a little  j)epper 
and  salt;  give.it  a boil  up  ; lay  the  meat  in  a dish 
and  put  some  gravy  in  it.  Garnish  it  with  bread 
toasted  of  a nice  brown  and  grated.  Put  gravv, 
melted  butter,  and  currant  jelly  dissolved  in  a little 
port  wine  into  separate  tureens. 
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To  roast  Pheasants  and  Partridixes. 

These  should  be  trussed  witli  their  heads  upon 
the  breast,  and  their  feet  (after  they  are  peeled 
and  claws  cut)  put  one  through  the  sinews  of  the 
other,  and  set  upon  the  breast  also;  when  put  to 
the  fire,  dust  them  w^ith  flour,  and  when  hot  baste 
them;  half  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  roast  them; 
make  gravy  w’ith  sheep’s  melts,  or  mutton,  boiled 
with  peppercorns,  mace,  and  lemon  peel,  a little 
salt,  and  catsu[),  with  a glass  of  red  port;  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter  ; add  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
pickle  ; just  boil  it  up,  and  put  some  in  the  dish 
with  the  birds,  and  the  remainder  in  a boat,  with 
another  of  bread  sauce.  It  is  esteemed  orna- 
mental to  put  one  of  the  most  beautiful  feathers 
of  the  pheasant  into  the  tail.  Garnish  with  crust 
of  bread  that  is  of  a nice  brown,  grated. 


To  collar  Fork. 

Take  the  bones  out  of  a Breast,  season  it  with 
a good  quantity  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  sage, 
chopped  very  fine,  add  salt,  strew  it  over;  roll  it 
very  tight,  with  a cloth  round,  fillet  it,  and  tie  it  at 
both  ends  ; boil  it  about  two  hours,  then  press  it ; 
take  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  put  in  pepper- 
corns and  salt ; let  it  boil  till  one  third  is  wasted ; 
when  cold,  put  the  pork  in. 
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Partridge  Pie. 

O 

Have  four  partridges,  picked  and  singed  ; sea- 
son with  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley',  and 
imishrooms  ; lay  a veal  steak  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  ; put  the  partridges  in,  and  half  a pint  of 
good  broth  ; put  puff-paste  on  the  edge  of  the 
dish,  and  cover  with  the  same  ; brush  it  over  with 
egg,  and  bake  it  an  hour. 


Hare  Pye. 

V^'hen  the  Hare  is  cased  and  well  washed,  cut 
it  up  lor  eating;  season  it  well  with  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  mace  ; put  it  into  a jug,  with  lialf 
a pound  of  butter,  and  a glass  of  port;  cover  it 
very  close  up  that  no  steam  may  evaporate;  set 
it  in  a copper  of  boiling  water  about  one  liour 
and  half,  then  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; make  a rich 
forcemeat  with  marrow  or  suet,  shred  fine  a small 
onion,  parsley,  marjoram,  and  winter  savory, 
the  liver  scraped,  grated  bread,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
salt,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beat ; 
mix  these  ingredients;  make  a hot  crust,  and 
raise  the  Pye  in  a handsome  form  ; lay  the  Hare 
in,  and  divide  the  forcemeat  into  five  parts  ; put 
one  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  in  four  quarters. 
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111  {I  roll  as  large  as  an  egg  set  up  endways;  put 
the  gravy  in  wliicli  was  drawn  tVoin  the  Hare, 
put  the  top  on,  and  close  the  Pye  handsome; 
bake  it  according  to  the  size. 

To  collar  a Breas^t  of  Veal. 

Take  all  the  bones  and  gristles  out ; lay  it  quite 
flat  on  a board;  have  a good  handful  of  parsley, 
some  sweet  marjoram,  a little  thyme,  and  basil, 
ciiopped  very  fine,  grate  the  peel  of  a small  lemon, 
black  and  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  about 
half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs;  mix  it  well  together, 
and  strew  it  regularly  over  the  meat;  roll  it  up 
quite  tight  and  bind  it  with  a fillet;  let  it  boil  very 
gently  two  hours  and  a half;  when  done,  set  it  up 
endways,  and  put  a weight  upon  it;  when  the  fillet 
is  taken  off,  if  it  is  likely  to  separate,  put  in  a silver 
skewer  or  a clean  wooden  one;  if  it  is  wished  to 
be  kept  in  pickle,  make  it  of  the  liquor  it  was 
boiled  in;  take  a sufficient  quantity,  and  about 
half  as  much  vinegar,  boil  it  together  with  some 
salt  and  peppercorns ; when  it  is  cold,  put  it  in. 
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Stezc'ed  Giblets. 

Put  the  Giblets  into  a small  quantity  of  water, 
with  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  black  peppercorns 
and  sweet  herbs  ; send  them  to  table  with  a piece 
of  bacon  ; strain  the  liquor  into  the  dish. 


Giblet  Pye. 

■ After  the  giblets  of  a goose  are  nicely  cleaned, 
stew  them  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  onions, 
black  pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  till 
nearly  done  ; let  them  cool,  and  take  the  fat  oft' 
the  liquor  ; should  there  not  be  enough  to  fill  the 
dish,  lay  at  the  bottom  a beef  steak,  or  two  or 
three  mutton  chops ; put  the  liquor  of  the  stew  to 
bake  with  the  above  ; season  with  pepper  and 
salt ; sliced  potatoes  added  to  it  eat  very  good  ; 
make  a good  paste,  and  lay  a bit  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish  before  it  is  covered. 


Squab  Pyt. 

H ave  apples  cut  as  for  other  Pies,  and  lay 
them  in  rows,  with  mutton-chops  peppered  and 
ealted,  shred  onion,  and  sprinkle  it  among  them, 
and  sugar  to  your  taste. 
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Be^  Steak  Pye. 

Cul  Steaks  from  a tender  part,  beat  them  with 
a roller;  have  a few  potatoes  sliced,  lay  a row  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  lay  the  Steaks,  sea- 
son them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  Cayenne  ; 
put  a little  water  in  the  dish,  and  if  the  meat  is 
lean,  lay  at  the  top  a few  pieces  of  butter  ; make 
a good  paste  of  either  fresh  beef,  dripping,  or 
butter ; when  the  Pye  is  baked,  lift  the  crust 
carefully  up  on  one  side,  and  put  in  some  boiling 
water  or  gravy. 


A rich  Veal  Pye. 

Take  a Breast  of  V^eal,  the  Knuckle  or  the  Scrag 
end  of  a Neck;  just  cover  it  with  water,  and  let 
it, stew  very  gently  till  about  h'alf  done;  let  it 
>tKiul  to  i)C  cold,  tln  a cut  it  into  pieces  rather 
small  ; season  with  pep[K;r  and  salt  ; lay  the  \ cal 
in  regularly  ; put  some  of  the  liquor  into  the 
dish,  and  have  more  ready  to  put  in  when  baked; 
put  a puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  let 
the  top  be  about  half-inch  thick. 

Lamb  Pye. 

Take  a neck  or  breast ; the  breast  of  house 
lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  things  that  can 
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“be  eaten;  It  should  be  very  lightly  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt ; the  gristles  lelt  in,  but  tlie  bones 
laken  out,  and  Ji  snialK  quantity  of  jelly  gravy 
should  be  put  in  hot.  Grass  Lamb  makes  an  ex- 
cellent pye  ; it  may  either  be  boned  or  not,  but  not 
to  bone  it  is  perhaps  the  best ; season  with  pepper 
and  salt ; put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking; 
and  us  much  gravy  when  it  comes  from  the  oven. 


Excellent  Poih  Pj/e  to  eat  cold. 

Kaise  a hot  crust  into  either  a round  or  oval 
form  ; have  ready  the  trimming  and  small  bits  of 
pork  cut  square  ; beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  keep  the  fat  and 
lean  separate  ; put  in  layers  quite  close  up  to  the 
toj) ; lay  on  the  lid  ; make  it  a handsome  edge  by 
<‘Litting  it  smooth  ; bake  in  a slow  soaking  oven;  the 
meat  being  very  solid,  the  outside  of  the  pieces 
will  be  hard  unless  pressed  close  and  cut  'small  ; 
put  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  just  to  wet  the 
meat;  the  pork  may  be  put  into  a common  dish 
with  a plain  crust  and  be  quite  as  good. 

Observations  on  makins;  Puddings  and  Pancakes. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  cloths, 
“in  which  puddings  are  tied,  nicely  wmshed,  or  it 
will  give  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  outside  of 
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the  pudding ; the  cloth  should  be  kept  in  a dry 
place  ; when  used,  dipped  in  boiling  water,  squeez- 
ed dry  and  floured.  If  batter,  it  should  be  tied 
tight ; if  bread,  loose  over.  The  water  should  boil 
quickly  when  the  pudding  is  put  in,  and  it  should 
be  moved  about  for  a minute,  lest  the  ingredient* 
should  not  mix.  Batter  pudding  should  be  strain- 
ed through  a coarse  hair  sieve,  when  all  is  mixed  ; 
in  others  the  eggs  separately.  The  pans  and 
basins  must  be  buttered  and  floured.  A pan  of 
cold  water  should  be  ready,  and  the  pudding 
dipped  in  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot, 
which  prevents  it  adhering  to  the  cloth.  In 
wittier,  when  eggs  are  scarce,  snow,  where  it  can 
be  gathered  clean,  is  an  excellent  substitute;  two 
spoonfuls  will  supply  tlve  place  of  one  egg,  and 
will  be  equally  good  ; the  yolks  and  whites  beaten 
■cparntely  nuiskie  the  4utiele  they  are  put  intn 
XQUch  lighter. 


Small  Almond  Puddings. 

With  eight  ounces  of  almonds,  and  a few  bit- 
ter ones,  pounded  with  a spoonful  of  water, 
mix  fom*  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  four  yolks  and 
two  whites  of  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  two  spoonfuls 
of  cream,  and'  one  of  brandy  ; mix  it  well,  and 
bake  it  in  little  cups  buttered ; serve  with  pudding 
:*auce. 
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To  stujf  a Pike. 

Take  a large  pike,  let  the  gills  be  taken  out, 
and  the  fish  nicely  cleaned,  particularly  within 
side;  make  a good  forcemeat  witli  chopped  oysters, 
n little  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  parsley,  winter  sa- 
vory, and  a sprig  of  basil,  black  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  and  lemon  peel;  let  all  be  chopped 
very  fine,  and  add  grated  bread,  mix  it  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter,  and  two  eggs;  then  put  it 
into  the  fish’s  belly,  and  sew  it  up,  skewer  it 
i‘ound  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  ; if  to  boil,  put  it 
into  boiling  water,  with  salt  and  a little  vinegar; 
let  it  boil  gently  ; if  not  very  large,  half  an  hour 
will  be  sufficient  ; serve  it  up  with  oyster  sauce, 
in  a boat;  garnish  with  horse-radish  and  lemon. 
If  roasted,  baste  it  well  with  butter,  and  send  a 
boat  of  rich  brown  gravy  with  the  oyster  sauce. 
Garnish  with  lemon  and  pickles.  Omit  the  horse- 
radish. 


Lemon  Custards. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  grate  the  rind  of  two  lemons  ; then  by  de- 
grees add  one  pint  of  boiling  water  ; keep  stirring 
it  well  ; sweeten  it,  and  then  add  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  ; stir  it  all  the  time  the  same  w'ay,  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  it  is  near  boiling;  pour  it  immediately 
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into  a cold  basin  ; keep  stirring  it  till  qiiite  cool; 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cups,  mix  into  it  a glass 
of  rich  white  wine,  or  brandy. 


Ma  no w F udiliiig . 

Boll  a pint  of  new  milk,  with  lemon  peel,  and 
a stick  of  cinnamon;  when  it  is  cold,  strain  it; 
beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  four  whites,  add  a 
little  salt,  and  near  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy  ; mix  these  ingredients  well  to- 
gether ; then  cut  slices  of  fine  bread,  and  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  (let  the  dish  be  first  butter- 
ed), then  slices  of  marrow,  then  strew'  currants, 
then  bread,  then  marrow,  currants,  and  repeat  it 
in  the  same  way  till  the  dish  is  full ; pour  the 
milk,  &c.  over  it,  let  it  stand  One  hour,  before  it 
is  put  into  the  oven  ; give  it  a gentle  shake  ; three 
quarters  of  an  hour  w'ill  bake  it ; lay  a paste  on  the 
edge  of  the  dish. 

tTo  keep  Butter  for  Winter  me. 

\ 

Soon  as  the  butter  is  churned,  let  it  be  well 
washed  from  the  butter-milk,  and  well  beat ; 
then  make  a composition  w'ith  common  salt,  salt- 
petre, and  moist  sugar ; there  should  be  twice  the 
quantity  of  common  salt  to  either  of  the  other  ; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  rub  one  pound  of 


tlie  ingredients  into  fifteen  pounds  of  butter,  work 
it  well  with  the  hand,  and  lay  it  close  down  in  a 
well-glazed  pot.  Keep  it  from  the  air. 


Another  way  to  keep  Butter.  . 

Have  butter  that  is  nicely  gathered,  in  i^ugust 
or  Sej)tember ; when  well  cleaned  from  the  but- 
ter-milk, and  salted  in  the  usual  way,  put  it  down 
close,  in  a clean  well-glazed  pot ; fill  the  pot 
within  three  inches  of  the  top  ; make  a strong 
brine  of  salt  and  water,  that  will  bear  an  egg;  boil 
it,  and  when  quite  cold,  pour  it  over  the  butter, 
cover  it  close,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 


To  staw  Pears. 

Have  the  large  round  baking  pears  ; pare  them 
neatly,  and  put  them  into  a tin  stew-pan ; let 
them  be  about  half  covered  in  cyder  if  you  have  it, 
or  any  made  wine,  a few  grains  of  cochineal 
finely  beaten,  and  whole  cloves  stuck  in  the  pears  ; 
add  sugar  according  to  your  taste  ; let  them 
stew  very  gently  three  hours  ; or  they  are  very 
nice  done  with  half  port  wine  and  half  water. 
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To  make  Jiritish  Madeira, 

To  a gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  of  Lisbon 
sugar;  boil  it  together  twenty  minutes,  tiud  make 
it  quite  clear  from  the  scum  ; when  cold,  to  every 
gallon,  add  one  pound  of  Smyrna  raisms,  chop- 
ped, and  a quart  of  new  ale;  when  working  in  the 
vat,  tun  it  together,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  casks 
for  six  months,  then  bottle  it. 

A second  zvay  to  make  Madeira  Wine. 

To  nine  gallons  of  water  put  thirty-six  pounds 
of  Lisbon  sugar;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  aud  scum  it 
well;  when  quite  cold,  put  one  quart  of  strong  ale, 
out  of  tlie  vat  while  it  is  working,  to  each  gallon  ; 
let  it  stand  three  or  four  days  in  a warm  cellar; 
stir  it  several  times  every  day  ; put  it  into  the 
barrel  and  twelve  pounds  of  raisins  chopped 
small  ; add  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar-candy, 
and  two  ounces  and  half  of  isinglass.  When  it 
lias  done  fermenting,  put  one  quart  of  brandy ; 
stop  it  close;  let  it  stand  twelve  months,  and  bottle 
it. — N.  B.  Thisisan  excellent  receipt,  and  may  be 
depended  upon. 

To  make  Elder  Wine. 

Take  Elderberries  when  ripe,  and  bake  them 
for  three  hours ; then  strain  them,  and  to  every 
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pint  of  juice  add  three  quarts  of  water,  and  three 
pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar;  boil  it,  and  scum  it  well ; 
let  it  stand  till  near  cold;  then  spread  a toast  over 
with  new  yeast,  and  when  you  put  it  into  the  ves- 
sel, add  a quart  of  sloes,  baked  or  boiled  up  with 
sugar ; let  it  stand  three  months,  then  bottle  it. 


To  make  Elder  Wine  another  ncay. 

To  four  gallons  of  water,  put  one  gallon  of 
Elderberries  when  ripe,  and  two  quarts  of  black- 
berries,and  one  quart  of  damsons;  boil  them  all 
together  half  an  hour;  then  strain  it;  and  to  every 
gallon  of  the  liquor,  put  two  pounds  of  Lisbon 
sugar;  stir  it  together  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved; 
when  near  cold,  put  some  new  yeast  toil,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  day ; then  tun  it  into  the  vessel, 
with  four  pounds  of  raisins,  chopped  small  ; stop  it 
up  close,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle  in  three 'Bionth?. 

Elder  Wine  a third  zcay. 

Eleven  gallons  of  Berries  and  twelve  of  water;  boil 
them  together  twenty  minutes;  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  squeeze  the  berries  ih  cough  a cheese  cloth ; 
then  pul  them  in  a tub,  and  pour  as  much  boiling 
water  over  them  as  will  cover  them  ; let  the  berries 
be  well  washed  and  squeezed  again;  put  that  liquor 
to  the  other,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put 
four  pounds  of  coarse  moist  sugar ; boil  it  and 
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scum  it ; then  add  one  pound  of  ginger  and  half 
a pound  of  Jamaica  peppercorns;  let  it  boil  about 
a tpiarter  of  an  hour;  when  near  cold,  put  a toast 
dipped  in  barm  ; let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
then  put  it  in  the  cask  ; put  the  bung  lightly  on 
till  it  has  quite  done  fermenting. 

To  bottle  Gooseberries. 

Gather  and  pick  the  Gooseberries  before  they 
are  ripe ; put  them  into  Gooseberry  bottles ; cork 
them,  but  not  very  close ; tie  hay  round  each 
bottle  to  prevent  their  breaking;  then  set  them 
in  a copper  of  cold  water  up  to  their  necks;  let 
the  heat  increase  gradually  till  near  boiling;  then 
let  the  fire  be  taken  from  under  the  copper ; the 
''  bottles  must  remain  in  the  water  till  quite  cold ; 
then  take  them  out.  drive  the  corks  quite  close, 
and  rosin  them  over.  Keep  them  in  a dry  place, 
or  set  them  upside  down  in  sand. 

Sugar  Vinegar, 

To  one  gallon  of  water  put  one  pound  of  coarse 
sugar  ; boil  and  scum  it  well;  work  it  with  a toast 
dipped  in  yeast;  stir  it  several  times  a day  for  a 
week ; put  it  in  a cask,  and  let  it  stand  six  months 
in  the  sun;  cover  the  cask  with  a board,  but  not 
stop  it  close  till  it  is  fit  to  bottle.  If  you  wish  it 
very  strong,  put  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  a gallon  of 
water. 
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To  pickle  lied  Cabbage. 

Cut  llie  Cabbage  in  quarteis_,  and  then  shave  it 
across,  but  not  very  fine;  }nit  it  in  an  earthen 
pan,  and  strew  a handful  of  salt  over  it;  cover  it 
wit!)  another  dish,  and  give  it  a shake  to  mix  the 
salt  amongst  it;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
then  put  it  in  a sieve  to  drain  for  a few  hours;  pre- 
pare the  jars  for  it,  and  pul  it  in  ; pour  the  vinegar 
boiling  hot  over  the  Cabbage  ; cover  it  down  close ; 
when  cold,  put  some  allspice  in  each  jar;  tie 
bladders  over. 


good  common  Seed  Cake. 

\\  arm  three  pounds  of  fine  flour,  mix  with  it  a 
tea-spoonfui  of  salt,  the  same  of  powdered  gin- 
ger, half  a pound  of  good  moist  sugar,  and  one 
ounce  of  carraway  seeds,  mix  these  well  in  the 
flour,  then  melt  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  milk,  to  make  it  up  into  a still' 
batter ; beat  three  eggs  well,  and  mix  them  with 
some  cold  milk  and  two  spoonfuls  of  fresh  balm; 
then  by  degrees  mix  the  milk  and  butter  all  toge- 
ther into  the  flour  ; let  it  stand  to  rise,  then  bake 
it  in  a quick  oven  ; use  currants  instead  of  seeds, 
if  approved. 

IS.  B.  A very  good  Cake  may  be  made  as 
above,  only  omit  the  butter. 
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A strong  Fickle  for  Hams,  Beef,  or  Tonguefrpthat 
u ill  keep  Izc  o ^ears. 

Put  to  two  gallons  of  spring  water  two  pounds  of 
coarse  sugar,  two  pounds  of  bay  salt,  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  common  salt,  and  half  a pound  of 
saltpetre  ; have  a well-glazed  pan  that  will  hold 
four  gallons ; let  the  meat  be  hung  up  as  long  as 
it  will  keep  sweet;  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
salted,  rub  it  well  over  with  coarse  sugar;  put  it 
in  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  again  ; so  lay  all  in 
close  to  each  other ; the  liquor  should  cover  them. 
A small  11am  will  be  sutticiently  cured  in  a fort- 
night, a large  one  a month,  if  they  are  well 
rubbed  in  the  Pickle  ; a lid  should  be  made  to  fit 
the  pan  close.  After  the  first  meat  has  been  taken 
out,  the  Pickle  should  be  boiled,  and  sometimes 
repeated,  before  fresh  meat  is  put  in ; if  you 
wish  it  smoke-dried,  burn  saw- dust,  either  deal 
or  oak,  that  is  damp  ; let  tlie  Ham  hang  over  it 
twenty-four  hours. 

Lemon  Puff's. 

Pound  and  sift  a pound  and  quarter  of  lump 
sugar,  grate  the  rind  of  two  large  lemons,  mix  it 
with  the  sugar ; beat  the  whites  of  three  new- 
laid  eggs  till  they  are  a white  froth  ; add  the  eggs 
to  the  peel  and  sugar,  and  beat  it  for  an  hour ; 
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make  it  up  in  an\^  shape  you  prefer  ; oil  sheets  of 
writing  paper  with  ihe  best  salad  oil,  and  lay 
them  on ; do  not  take  them  from  the  paper  till 
cold. 


Rich  Custards. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  same  of  milk, 
with  cinnamon  and  lemon-peel ; pour  it  into  a 
bason,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; dissolve  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sugar  to  make  it  sweet ; then 
strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  beat  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  well ; mix  them  with  the  milk,  and 
stir  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  begins  to  simmer,  take 
it  immediately  off,  and  pour  it  into  a cold  bason; 
keep  stirring  it  till  it  gets  cool  ; before  it  is  put 
into  cups,  add  two  huge  spoonfuls  of  brandy  or 
ratifia. 


Rhubarb  Tart, 

Cut  the  stalks  in  lengths  about  four  inches 
long  ; take  off  the  thin  skin  ; put  them  into  a 
tin  sauce-pan  ; just  cover  with  sugar  and  water  ; 
let  it  simmer  till  tender  ; when  cold,  make  it  into- 
tarts. 


Orange  'Tarts. 

1'uke  the  rind  of  either  Cliina  or  Seville 
oranges,  cut  tliein  in  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds, 
and  then  cut  each  quarter  into  two  or  three  slices, 
lay  them  in  pattipans,  and  put  lump  sugar 
pounded  over  them ; cover  them  with  a rich  puft’ 
paste. 

N.  B.  Lemon  tarts  are  made  the  same  way ; 
if  agreeable,  a little  of  the  peel  may  be  grated 
into  the  tarts  ; when, baked,  grate  sugar  over  the 
paste. 


Shropshire  Fraze. 

Blanch  half  a pound  of  Jordan  Almonds,  and 
beat  them  fine  in  a marble  mortar  with  a little 
rose  water;  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and 
four  of  the  whites  ; mix  them  with  a pint  of 
cream,  a glass  of  brandy,  and  one  of  wliite  wine, 
sugar  tq  make  it  pretty  sweet,  and  us  much  grated 
bread  as  will  make  it  into  a thick  batter;  beat  it 
well  up  together;  have  a large  frying-pan,  make 
it  hot  with  a good  lump  of  butter  in  it;  pour  as 
much  of  the  above  as  will  make  it  full  an  inch 
thick;  let  it  do  very  gradually ; when  done  on 
one  side,  tu^n  it;  grate  sugar  o\er  it,  and  send 
wine  sauce  in  a boat. 
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A-pplc  Puffs. 

Parc  as  many  lemon  pippins  as  you  wish  ; core  , 
atifl  quarter  them  ; stew  them  either  in  earthen  or 
tin  sauce-pans  ; put  lump  sugar,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  a little  juice,  with  a very  little  water, 
and  as  much  white  wine;  the  Apples  should  be 
stewed  with  as  little  moisture  as  possible  ; when 
cold,  lay  them  in  fine  puff  paste,  and  cut  in 
w hat  form  you  please. 

Cheap  Ctislards. 

!Mix  a large  spoonful  of  ground  rice,  by  de- 
grees, into  three  pints  of  new  milk,  boil  it  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  three  bay-leaves,  and  lemon- 
peel  ; when  the  rice  is  w'ell  steeped,  covet  it 
down,  and  when  near  cold,  beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  for  ten  minutes;  mix  them  with  the  milk  ; 
first  take  out  the  cinnamon,  peel,  and  leaves; 
then  sweeten  it,  and  stir  it  over  a clear  fire  till  it 
begins  to  simmer,  but  not  boil;  pour  it  immedi- 
ately into  a cold  bason,  and  stir  into  it  two 
spoonfuls  of  either  peach-water,  brandy,  or  rati- 
fia  ; when  it  gets  cool,  put  it  into  what  cups  you 
please. 

Fine  Bread  Pudding. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  French  roll  bread, 
take  off  the  crust,  and  cut  the  crumb  into  tliin 


slices;  pour  n quart  of  boiling  cream  over  it; 
steam  it  down,  ami  when  cold,  grate  a little  nut- 
meg, and  put  a very  little  salt ; take  twelve  bitter 
almonds,  blanch  them,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water 
till  they  are  a fine  paste;  mix  them  by  degrees 
into  the  cream  ; beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  the 
w’hites  of  four;  sweeten  to  your  taste  with  fine 
sugar ; beat  it  well  together ; butter  and  flour  a 
bason,  put  it  in,  and  tie  it  rather  slack ; take  care 
that  the  water  boils  when  it  is  put  in,  and  let  it 
boil  all  the  time  without  stopping  ; it  should  boil 
an  hour;  when  taken  up,  let  it  stand  a minute  or 
two,  then  carefully  turn  it  into  the  dish  ; pour  good 
melted  butter,  with  wine  and  sugar,  over  it;  thea 
grate  a good  quantity  of  lump  sugar  over  it  and 
the  dish  also. 


Bread  and  Rice  Budding. 

Steep  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Rice  in  newmill^ 
till  it  is  quite  soft ; then  put  it  in  a bason,  cover  it 
over,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; then  soak  about 
two  ounces  of  fine  bread  sliced  thin  ; let  it  lie  two 
hours;  drain  It  I'roin  the  milk,  and  beat  it  well 
with  two  eggs,  a little  salt,  nutme’g,  and  grated 
■ginger;  sweeten  it  to  your  taste.  Boil  it  an  hour. 
Wine  sauce. 
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An  Orange  Pudding  in  Paste. 

Make  a nice  light  paste  with  butter,  dripping, 
or  lard  ; roll  it  out  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
take  two  China  Oranges,  take  off  the  peel,  and  cut 
them  in  quarters,  on  a plate,  but  don’t  let  it  sepa- 
rate ; then  cut  it  in  thin  slices,  put  it  in  a bason 
and  two  ounces  of  lump  sugar  with  it ; beat  it  well 
together  with  a spoon  ; then  spread  it  thin  over 
the  paste,  and  roll  it  up ; tie  it  in  a cloth,  and 
fasten  at  both  ends  ; boil  it  an  hour  and  quarter. 

N.  B,  Lemon  Puddings  are  made  the  same 
way,  only  grate  part  of  the  rind  into  it. 

Gooseberry  Pudding  another  way. 

Stew  green  Gooseberries  till  they  will  pulp 
through  a sieve ; take  a pint  of  the  liquor,  and  mix 
it  with  three  eggs  that  have  been  well  beat;  melt, 
without  water,  an  ounce  and  half  of  butter,  grate 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  ^Japles  biscuits,  or  as  much 
grated  bread  ; add  sugar  to  your  taste  ; mix  it  well 
together,  and  put  a paste  under  and  round  the 
edge  of  the  dish.  Bake  it  half  an  hour. 
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Italian  Pudding. 

Lay  the  puff  paste  at  the  bottom  and  round  tlie 
edge  of  the  dish  ; grate  the  crumb  of  four  I'rench 
rolls,  slice  half  a pound  oi'  marrow,  and  twelve 
pippins  sliced  very  thin  ; beat  six  well,  grate 
a nutmeg,  some  orange  peel  cut  in  thin  pieces, 
sugar  to  your  taste,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red 
port;  put  a pint  of  cream  first  into  the  dish,  then 
some  marrow,  then  bread,  then  apples,  and  so  on 
till  all  is  in  ; mix  the  eggs,  wine,  sugar,  and  nut- 
meg well  together,  and  pour  over  it.  Bake  it  half 
an  hour. 


A baked  Plumb  Pudding. 

Cut  one  pound  of  bread  (without  crust)  into 
thin  slices,  pour  as  much  cold  milk  over  it  as  it 
will  soak  up  ; let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours,  then 
beat  it  till  smooth,  chop  half  a pound  of  suet  very 
fine,  beat  four  eggs,  wash  and  pick  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  currants,  the  same  of  raisins  stoned, 
a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  ginger,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  and  a little  lemon  juice,  and  peel  if  you  have 
it;  beat  all  well  together;  butter  a dish  or  pudding 
pan,  and  bake  it. 
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A Jam  Puddhig* 

INJake  a good  paste  with  butter  or  fresh  lard; 
roll  it  out  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  spread 
Jam  of  any  sort  all  over  it;  then  roll  it  up  as  you 
would  do  a collar;  dip  a cloth  in  boiling  water ; 
flour  it  and  tie  the  roll  in  it;  fasten  it  at  each  end; 
boil  it,  if  a large  one,  two  hours.  Sweet  wine 
sauce  or  melted  butter  mav  be  served  with  it,  but  it 
is  not  necessary. 

Hasti/  Pudding. 

Boil  four  bay-leaves  in  a quart  of  good  milk, 
let  it  stand  to  be  cold,  take  out  the  leaves,  and 
beat  iipthe  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a little  salt, 
then  with  a wooden  spoon  in  one  hand,  and  flour 
in  the  other,  stir  in  a sufiicient  quantity  to  make 
it  of  a proper  thickness  ; keep  stirring  it  over  a 
clear  fire  till  it  boils  ; then  pour  it  into  a soup 
plate,  and  stick  pieces  of  butter  over  the  top. 

Suet  Pudding. 

Cut  small,  but  not  very  fine,  half-  a pound  o^^ 
Suet ; put  one  pound  of  flour,  salt,  and  a little 
pepper,  with  a tea-spoon ful  of  powder  ginger  ; 
beat  two  eggs,  and  mix  with  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  it  into  a stiff  batter,  so  that  the  Suet  may 
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not  separate  from  the  batter;  boil  it  four  hours; 
it'  these  Puddings  are  made  slid'  and  well  boiled, 
they  are  very  good  without  any  eggs. 


Grit  Pudding. 


Steep  a quart  of  Grits  in  warm  water  one 
hour;  cut  a pound  of  hog’s  lard  into  small  bits; 
then  take  a handful  of  each,  spinach,  beets,  pars- 
ley, a few  leeks,  and  three  onions,  with  half  a 
handful  of  sage-leaves  ; chop  all  together  very 
fine,  add  pepper  and  salt ; when  well  mixed,  tie 
it  close  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  two  hours  ; when 
about  half  done,  take  it  up  and  loose  the  cloth, 
as  the  Grits  will  swell. 


Meat  Puddins;  to  boil. 

To  a pound  of  flour  put  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  suet,  shred  fine,  but  not  chopped,  a little  salt, 
and  mix  it  into  a paste  with  cold  water ; take 
either  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Pork,  cut  in  bits  as  for 
porkpyes;  season  it  well  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  make  it  upas  an  Apple  Pudding  ; dip  a clean 
cloth  in  hot  water,  flour  it,  and  tie  it  up,  but  not 
too  tight ; put  it  in  when  the  water  boils;  a small 
one  will  take  three  hours,  a large  one  five. 
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Tansy  Pudding. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  crumbs  of  bread,  lay  them  in 
a dish,  and  pour  boiling  new  milk  over  it,  cover 
it  over  till  near  cold  ; get  a handful  of  tansey, 
and  a little  spinach,  just  to  give  a good  colour; 
wash  the  herbs  well,  then  pound  them  in  a bowl, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  through  a cloth  strainer  ; 
if  intended  to  be  a large  Pudding,  break  six  eggs  ; 
after  they  are  well  beat,  mix  them  with  the  bread, 
with  sugar  to  make  it  pretty  sweet ; butter  and 
flour  a bason ; tie  rather  slack,  and  boil  it  an 
hour  and  a half ; serve  it  up  with  sweet  sauce, 
made  with  melted  butter,  white  wine,  sugar,  and 
lemon-juice  squeezed  in. 


Tansy  to  bake, 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  Jordan  Almonds,  and 
beat  them  very  fine  in  a mortar  with  a little  rose- 
water ; slice  fine  bread,  and  pour  over  it  boiling 
cream,  or  new  milk  ; when  it  is  well  steeped, 
beat  five  eggs,  and  mix  with  the  bread,  make  it 
sweet,  and  add  a glass  of  brandy  with  the  juice 
of  a lemon;  melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
without  water  ; beat  all  well  together ; put  pufl:' 
paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  bake  it  three- 
quaa  ters  of  an  bour. 
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A Spoonful  Pudding. 

One  spoonful  of  flour,  two  of  milk  or  cream, 
one  egg,  a little  salt,  nutmeg,  and  ginger,  beat 
all  well  together,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour  ; if  you 
please,  you  may  add  same  quantity  of  currants. 


Suffolk  Dumplings. 

Beat  two  eggs  well  with  a little  salt,  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
up  into  a thick  batter;  have  ready  a kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  drop  the  batter  in ; be 
careful  that  the  water  boils  very  fast  all  the  time ; 
they  will  be  done  in  three  minutes  ; take  them 
up  into  a sieve,  and  then  lay  them  carefully  in  a 
dish  ; send  them  up  with  cold  butter. 


Hard  Dumplings. 

Make  a light  paste,  with  flour,  salt,  and  water, 
roll  them  in  balls,  and  dust  them  with  flour  ; put 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  lialf  an 
hour ; they  are  best  boiled  with  beef. 
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To  cure  Ale  or  Beer  that  is  sour. 

When  you  have  been  brewing,  and  as  soon  as 
tlie  wort  is  drawn  from  the  grains,  pour  the 
beer  that  is  going  sour,  over  them  ; let  it  run 
gently  through,  but  do  not  stir  it;  boil  it  up  witli 
the  hops,  when  the}'  are  done  with  for  the  brew- 
ing; when  cool  enough,  put  barm  to  it;  let  it 
work;  then  put  it  into  the  cask  ; it  will  be  soon 
fit  to  drink. 

jN.  B.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  tbe  above 
means  on  account  of  brewing,  you  may  put  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt  of  wormwood  into  a quart 
jug,  and  draw  the  beer  to  it ; this  will  destroy  the 
sharpness,  and  is  very  wholesome. 


Haspherrrj  Fritters. 

Grate  four  Naples  biscuits,  and  pour  over  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream;  when  near 
cold,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  exceeding  well ; 
then  beat  the  biscuits  ; sweeten  and  add  the  juice 
of  raspberries,  enough  to  make  it  a pretty  pink 
colour;  beat  altogether  for  about  ten  minutes; 
have  a frying-pan  of  boiling  lard,  sufficient  to 
boil  over  fritters;  then  drop  it  in,  one  spoonful  at 
a time  ; they  will  be  soon  done;  when  taken  up, 
stick  thin  bits  of  citron,  and  other  sweetmeats  on 
them  ; grate  a little  sugar  round  the  dish. 


Jpplc  Fritters. 

Parc,  core,  anti  cut  into  slices,  one  large  apple; 
then  make  a batter,  with  two  eggs,  well  beat  to  a 
frotb;  mix  them  with  half  a pint  of  ale  or  good 
beer,  a little  salt,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  and  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a batter,  ratber 
thicker  than  for  a pudding;  let  it  stand  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  then  clip  the  apples  in,  fry  them  in 
plenty  of  lard  ; grate  sugar  over  them. 

Tansy  Fritters. 

Cut  into  thin  slices  about  six  ounces  of  fine 
bread  ; pour  over  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  or 
new  milk  ; cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; then 
pound  some  tansy,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  it, 
enough  to  make  it  taste,  but  not  to  be  bitter  ; 
add  a little  of  the  juice  of  spinach  to  make  it  a 
brighter  green  ; put  a sj)oonful  of  ratifia  water, 
or  brandy,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste;  grate  the 
rind  of  near  half  a lemon,  and  beat  four  eggs 
well ; put  the  whole  into  a stew-pan,  with  a 
quartei  of  a pound  of  butter  ; stir  it  over  a slow 
fire  till  it  gets  thick;  take  itofi’and  let  it  stand 
till  cold;  drop  a spoonful  at  a time,  into  a pan  of 
boiling  lard  ; when  in  the  dish,  grate  sugar  over 
them,  and  have  wine  sauce.  Garnish  with  quar- 
tered orange.  i 
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To  hottle  Beer  or  Ale. 

Bottle  it,  and  put  into  each  bottle  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  and  two  of  whole  rice,  or  a 
few  horse-beans;  cork  it  close,  and  set  it  in  a 
warm  place. 


To  make  Pancakes. 

Make  a batter,  the  same  as  for  puddings,  only 
add  a little  beer,  or  ale,  and  some  grated  ginger  ; 
make  the  frying-pan  quite  clean  and  smooth  be- 
fore you  begin  to  fry  ; then  put  a bit  of  lard  into 
it ; and  when  boiling  hot,  put  one  ladleful  of  the 
batter  ; shake  it  about  and  turn  it ; when  sent  to 
table,  grate  sugar  over  them. 


Irish  Pancakes. 

Beat  six  eggs  exceeding  well  ; mix  them  with 
a pint  of  cream,  half  a grated  nutmeg,  and  some 
sugar  ; melt  three  ounces  of  butter  without  water, 
and  mix  with  the  cream,  but  not  till  it  is  a little 
cool;  then  mix  by  degrees  half  a pound  of  flour, 
beat  the  ingredients  well  together,  till  quite 
smooth  ; fry  in  lard  or  butter  ; put  but  little  into 
the  pan,  they  arc  best  thin;  grate  sugar  over 
them. 
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Have  a pound  of  beef  manow  chopped  fine ; 
boil  twelve  eggs  hard,  chop  them  and  season  with 
salt,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  wash  and  pick  one 
pound  of  currants,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
a little  sugar,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a little 
rose  water;  mix  altogether,  and  add  the  juice  of 
a lemon  ; butter  the  pye-dish,  and  put  the  ingre- 
dients in  ; cover  it  with  a good  paste. 


Rice  Fritters, 

Sleep  six  ounces  of  rice  in  milk,  till  it  is  pretty 
thick  ; when  near  cold,  mix  w'ith  it  a pint  of 
cream,  four  eggs  well  beat,  a little  salt,  cinnamon, 
and  nutmeg,  six  ounces  of  currants,  sugar  to  make 
it  pretty  sweet ; add  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
it  into  a thick  batter;  drop  small  cakes  into  boil- 
ing lard.  Send  them  to  table  with  grated  sugar 
over  them,  and  wine  sauce. 


To  make  White  Blanc-Mange. 

Blanch  two  ouncesofbitter  almonds, pound  them 
fine  in  a marble  mortar,  beat  one  ounce  of  isinglass, 
and  grate  the  rind  of  one  lemon  ; pour  over  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  till  the 
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isinglass  is  dissolved,  tlien  sweeten  it  vvilli  Imnp 
sugar,  and  put  a pint  of  cream;  stir  it  over  a 
slow  fire  till  it  boils,  then  strain  it  through  a 
thic  k muslin  ; when  it  is  about  milk  warm,  squeeze 
into  it  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; let  it  stand  a while 
longer,  then  dip  the  moulds  into  cold  water,  and 
fill  them  with  a spoon  ; he  careful  not  to  raise 
any  sediment  which  may  he  at  the  bottom. 

Yelhio  Blanc-Mange. 

Beat  and  pick  one  ounce  and  quarter  of  isin- 
glass, pour  over  it  a.pint  of  boiling  water  ; let  it 
stand  by  the  fire  two  or  three  hours  with  the  rind 
of  a lemon  and  a Seville  orange  ; when  the  isin- 
glass is  dissolved,  put  to  it  the  Juice  of  the  orange 
and  lemon,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beat; 
sweeten  it  with  lump  sugar;  put  a pint  of  moun- 
tain wine,  and  a glass  of  brandy;  stir  it  all  the 
time  one  way  over  a slow  charcoal  fire  till  it  just 
begins  to  boil;  lake  it  ofi',  and  stir  it  till  near 
cold,  strain  it  through  muslin,  and  put  it  into  the 
moulds. 

To  colour  Blunc-Mangc. 

For  Yellow,  steep  a little  safiron  in  brandy  ; 
strain  it,  and  use  it  to  your  own  choiee.  For 
Green,  use  juice  of  spinage.  For- lied,  beat 
few  grains  of  cochineal ; steep  it  in  brandy. 
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Oatmeal  Flummery, 

Steep  three  half  pints  of  oatmeal  in  cold  water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour  off  the  water 
quite  clear  ; put  fresh  water  over  it  again,  stir  it 
up,  and  let  it  stand  as  before  ; strain  it  through 
a fine  hair  sieve  ; add  two  large  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water  ; sweeten  it  with  white  sugar  ; 
boil  it  and  stir  it  all  the  time  till  it  is  as  thick  as 
hast}' pudding ; pour  it  into  cups,  and  serve  it  with 
cyder,  wine,  brandy,  or  cream,  and  sugar. 


Snozo  Balls, 

Boil  whole  rice  in  milk,  with  either  cloves, 
mace,  or  cinnamon  in  it ; steep  it  till  it  is  nearly 
soft ; let  it  stand  till  quite  cold  and  stiff ; then 
pare  some  apples ; spread  the  rice  petty  thick, 
and  wrap  the  apple  in  it  same  as  a dumpling  ; tie 
each  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water  ; 
when  the  apples  are  done,  serve  them  up  with 
wine  sauce  ; any  sort  of  sweet-meat  may  be  put 
in  instead  of  apple. 

Elder  Rob. 

When  the  berries  are  quite  ripe,  strip  them 
from  the  stalks,  and  put  them  either  to  bake  or 
set  them  in  ajar  (covered  down  close)  in  a pot  of 
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water  over  the  fire  ; let  them  hang  four  or  five 
hours,  keep  the  water  boiling  all  the  time  ; then 
strain  them,  and  squeeze  all  the  juice  out  of 
them  ; and  to  every  quart  ofjuice  put  five  ounces 
of  moist  sugar  ; boil  it  till  it  is  reduced  to  onc-lhird 
of  the  (piantity  ; stir  it  often  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  sauce-pan,  which  must 
be  of  tin  ; put  it  into  jars,  and  cover  them  close 
with  oil  paper,  and  tie  the  jars  d(  W.i  with  blad- 
ders. IHiis  is  exceedin'^  ffood  for  fevers  or  sore 
throats. 


Peas  Pudding, 

A pint  of  Split  Peas  will  make  a good  sized  pud- 
ding for  a family;  wash  them  in  soft  water,  and 
let  them  soak  two  hours;  then  tie  them  loose  in  a 
cloth,  and  let  them  boil  two  or  threehours  ; when 
they  are  quite  swelled,  take  them  up,  untie  the 
cloth,  and  beat,  the  peas  with  the  back  of  a large 
wooden  spoon  in  a clean  bowl ; put  some  pepper, 
salt,  and  a lump  of  butter:  an  egg  beat  and  mixed 
with  it  is  sometimes  added,  but  it  mav  be  omitted, 
and  the  butter  also ; it  is  very  good  without  either  ; 
tie  it  up  tight  in  the  cloth,  and  put  it  again  into 
the  same  water  ; mind  that  it  boils  when  it  is  put 
in,  Send  a slice  of  cold  butter  to  table  with  it. 
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Boiled  Fruit  Pudding  in  Crust. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  pudding  you  \vis]i, 
make  a paste  of  flour,  dripping,  suet,  or  fresh  lard, 
or  hutter,  if  wished;  roll  it  about  half  an  inch 
thick  ; lay  it  in  a deep  dish,  put  the  fruit  in,  what 
sort  you  please,  with  some  sugar;  close  it  well  up  ; 
have  ready  a clean  cloth,  dip  it  in  warm  water  and 
flour  it,  then  carefully  turn  the  pudding  into  it,  and 
tie  it  up;  boil  a middling  sized  one  tw  o hours.  All 
puddings  of  this  sort  are  lightest  boiled  in  a cloth, 
but  they  are  less  liable  to  burst  if  the  paste  is  put 
in  a bason,  a lid  put  on,  and  tied  over. 

A Vermicelli  Pudding. 

Boil  five  ounces  of  Vermicelli  in  a pint  of  new 
milk,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  ; w hen  it  is  soft, 
put  in  a pint  of  cream,  four  ounces  of  butter,  the 
same  weight  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
well  beaten  ; butter  a dish,  and  lay  puff  paste  in 
the  bottom. 


A good  Potatoe  Pudding. 

Pare  two  pounds  of  Potatoes,  boil  them,  and 
rub  them  through  a colander;  then  beat  three 
eggs,  and  mix  with  them  a pint  of  milk,  and  two 
ounces  of  moist  sugar;  butter  a pan  w'ell  and  bake  it. 
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An  Apple  Pudding, 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  Apple,  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  the  same 
quantity  of  butter  melted,  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated,  six  eggs, beat  them  well  vvith  the  Apples  and 
sugar,  and  do  not  put  in  the  butter  till  it  is  ready 
to  be  set  in  the  oven  ; lay  a puff  paste  lound  your 
dish  ; and  half  an  hour  will  bake  it* 


Another  Apple  Pudding. 

Scald  (welve  Pippins,  and  pulp  them  through  a 
colander  ; then  grate  the  rind  of  one  large  lemon, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  all  in  ; melt  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  (without  water),  beat  six  yolks  of 
eggs,  only  four  whites,  grate  two  ounces  of  Naples 
biscuits,  and  make  it  pretty  sweet  with  fine  sugar; 
when  tlie  apples  are  cold,  mix  all  well  together ; 
put  a puff  paste  at  the  bottom  and  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  Before 
it  is  served  up,  grate  lump  sugar  over  the  top,  and 
stick  pieces  of  candied  peel  or  citron  cut  thin  and 
about  two  inches  long* 
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leaked  yijjpie  Pudding, 

Make  a thick  batter;  butter  a baking  dish,  and 
pour  it  in  ; then  take  as  many  apples  as  it  will  take 
without  being  too  full ; rub  them  with  a clean 
cloth,  and  take  out  the  stalks,  but  not  pare  them ; 
if  they  are  pared,  tl)ey  are  apt  to  mash  amongst 
the  batter,  which  is  not  so  pleasant.  Cold  butter 
and  sugar  for  sauce. 


Milht  Vudding. 

Steep  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Millet;  let  it  stand 
till  cold ; then  put  to  it  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar 
pounded,  a little  nutmeg,  half  a pound  of  butter 
melted;  lay  a puff  paste  round  your  dish.  Half 
an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Another  Millet  Puddinz. 

> ^ 

Wash  and  pick  imlf  a pound  of  Millet  Seed; 
steep  it  in  as  much  milk  as  it  will  take ; put  it  into 
a pot,  and  cover  it  close  down  ; when  cold,  sugar 
it  to  your  taste,  grate  near  half  a small  nutmeg, 
break  in  bits  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter;  butter 
the  pan  or  dish,  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  Millet  will  take  five  pints  of  milk. 
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Bread  Pudding. 

Slice  a French  roll,  and  pour  over  it  cold  new 
milk  ; let  it  steep  two  hours;  if  it  has  not  soaked 
up  all  the  milk,  drain  from  it  what  remains  ; beat 
one  egg,  add  a little  salt,  nutmeg,  and  powdered 
ginger  ; beat  it  well  up  till  it  is  smooth  ; boil  it  in 
either  a clean  cloth  or  bason  ; boil  it  half  an  hourj 
if  agreeable,  add  a few  currants.  For  sauce,  have 
melted  butter,  sugar,  and  a little  vinegar. 


Baked  Almond  Pudding. 

Take  four  ounces  of  Almonds,  with  four  or  five 
bitter  ones,  beat  fine ; mix  well  with  them  the  yolks 
of  six  eggs,  peel  of  two  lemons  grated,  a little  wine, 
six  ounces  of  butter,  neatly  a quart  of  cream,  and 
juice  of  one  lemon.  Bake  it  half  an  hour  with 
paste  round  the  dish. 


Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Lay  sliced  bread  and  butter  in  a dish  with 
' currants  between  each  layer,  and  if  to  be  very 
good,  sliced  lemon  and  citron ; pour  over  an 
unboiled  custard  of  milk,  two  eggs,  and  a little 
ratafia,  two  hours  and  a half  before  it  is  to  be 
baked  ; then  it  will  soak  the  bread  ; a paste  round 
the  edge  will  improve  the  appearance. 
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Sa^o  Puddimy. 

With  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk',  boil  four 
spoonfuls  of  Sago,  nicely  washed  and  picked,  lemon 
peel,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg;  sweeten  to  taste, 
then  mix  three  eggs ; a paste  round  the  dish,  and 
bake  slowly. 


Puddingrs  in  Haste, 

Shred  suet,  and  put  with  grated  bread  some  cur- 
rants, three  or  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  half  the 
whites,  a little  ginger,  and  lemo^  peel  grated; 
when  mixed,  make  them  into  balls  the  shape  of 
eggs,  with  a little  flour.  Have  ready  a skillet  of 
boiling  water,  and  put  them  in,  and  when  they 
rise  to  the  top,  they  are  done;  twenty  minutes  will 
boil  them. 


Jn  excellent  Pemon  Pudding. 

O 

To  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beaten,  add  four 
ounces  of  sugar  ; and  to  take  the  essence  of  the 
rind  of  a Lemon,  rub  it  with  some  of  the  lumps; 
then  peel  and  beat  it  in  a moiiar  with  the  juice 
of'a  large  lemon,  and  mix  them  with  four  ounces 
of  warmed  butter  ; put  a crust  into  a dish  that  is 
shallow  : when  served,  turn  the  pudding  out  of 
the  dish. 
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German  l^njj's. 

'i’wo  ounces  of  flour,  two  of  sugar,  and  two  of 
almonds  beat  fine,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and 
whites  of  lour,  mixed  with  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
and  a pound  of  butter  beat  to  cream  : butter  small 
cups,  then  fill  them;  turn  them  out  to  send  to 
table  with  a sauce  made  of  melted  butter,  white 
\vine,  and  sugar.  They  are  baked  enough  when 
they  rise  to  the  top  of  the  cups. 


JI^Dutch  Rice  Pudding. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  w'arm  water  for  some 
time  ; when  the-latter  is  drained  from  it,  put  it  into 
a stew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  simmer  till  tender;  when  cold,  add 
four  whole  eggs  beaten  w’ell,  tw'o  ounces  of  butter 
melted  in  a tea-cupful  of  cream,  and  put  a little 
nutmeg,  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  lemon  peel; 
put  a light  puff  paste  into  a dish,  and  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven. 


Orange  Pudditm. 

Mix  with  six  eggs  two  table  spoonfuls  of  Orange 
Paste,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  i'our  ounces  of 
butter  melted  ; put  a paste  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  ; this  will  make  a good  sized  pudding. 


A boili  d Rice  Pudding. 

Steep  four  ounces  of  Rice-flour  in  a pint  of 
new  milk,  stir  it  constantly  to  prevent  its  burning 
to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle;  when  it  is  a proper 
thickness  put  it  into  a bason;  stir  into  it  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  as  much  fine  sugar  as  will 
make  it  pretty  sweet ; put  a little  salt  in,  grate 
nutmeg  and  lemon  peel  ; beat  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  the  whites  of  but  two,  mix  all  together  with 
half  a pint  of  cream ; boil  it  either  in  a bason  oi* 
small  cups;  when  dished  up,  pour  wine  sauoe 
over  them  ; be  careful  that  the  water  boils  all  the 
time  it  is  in. 


Custard  Pudding  to  boil. 

Mix,  by  degrees,  a pint  of  milk,  with  one 
spoonful  of  flour,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  well 
beat,  with  a little  rose  or  orange  flower  water, 
and  a stick  of  cinnamon  pounded  and  sifted, 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste;  butter  a bason  well  and 
flour  it ; let  it  be  one  that  will  exactly  hold  it; 
dip  the  cloth  in  hot  water  and  flour  it ; boil  it  half 
an  hour;  when  served  up,  lay  bits  of  currant 
jelly  over  it,  and  have  wine  sauce. 
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A Hunter's  Puddins^ 

Wash  and  pick  very  clean  one  pound  of  cur- 
rants, stone  one  pound  of  raisins,  and  chop  them 
a little;  chop  one  pound  of  suet,  but  not  very 
small,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  grated,  a few 
beaten  cloves  and  nutmeg,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a glass  of  brandy,  and  four  eggs,  well 
beat,  about  two  ounces  of  sugar,  mix  it  with  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  it  of  a proper  consis- 
tence ; it  should  be  very  stiff ; boil  it  nine  or  ten 
hours ; serve  it  up  with  wine  sauce,  squeeze 
lemon  juice  in  it. 


An  Apricot  Pudding. 

Pare  very  thin  twelve  large  Apricots,  mash  them 
with  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, grate  two  ounces  of  ^Naples  biscuits;  pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  cream  over  them  ; when  cold, 
beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  ; let  all  the  kernels  be 
mashed  fine,  and  put  in  with  a glass  of  white  wine  ; 
beat  the  ingredients  well  together,  and  put  it  in 
a dish  with  a paste  round  the  edge  ; bake  it  half 
an  hour ; before  it  is  served  up,  grate  siigcXf 
over  it. 
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A Welch  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  four  of  the 
whites  ; six  ounces  of  sugar,  the  rind  of  a small 
lemon,  and  six  ounces  of  butter  melted  and  mixed 
together;  let  it  be  baked  in  rather  a quick  oven 
half  an  hour;  put  paste  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dish. 


College  Puddings. 

Shred  four  ounces  of  suet  fine,  grate  four 
ounces  of  bread,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cur- 
rants, two  large  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a very  little 
salt,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar ; beat  too  eggs, 
and  a little  pimento  in  fine  powder,  half  a lemon 
peel  grated  ; mix  it  stiff’  with  a little  milk  ; make 
it  into  six  dumplings,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  light 
brown  in  lard  ; serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

A Fine  Pudding, 

Pare,  core,  and  quarter  about  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  apples,  slice  them  thin,  the  same 
weight  of  grated  bread,  and  the  same  of  suet,  cut 
fine;  ten  ounces  of  currants,  and  four  eggs,  well 
beat ; grate  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  add  a 
little  salt,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  some  sugar  ; 
boil  it  three  hours,  and  serve  with  melted  butter, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  sugar,  and  nutmeg. 
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A Winter  Pudding. 

Sleep  half  a pound  of  ground  rice  in  new  milk, 
with  half  a lemon  peel  grated;  when  done,  put 
Vl  into  a bason  tiiWold;  then  scald  twelve  aooil 
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sized  apples,  pulp  them  through  a colander ; 
beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  the  whites  sepa- 
rate ; sweeten  it  pretty  well ; a glass  of  w bite 
wine,  and  two  ounces  of  orange  peel  and  citron, 
cut  very  thin  ; observe  that  the  w bites  of  the  eggs 
are  beat  to  a very  strong  froth;  mix  the  ingre- 
dients w'ell  together.  I'his  should  be  baked  in  a 
handsome  mould,  well  buttered,  and  lined  with  ;i 
nice  paste  ; then  put  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it ; 
turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  the  bottom  up ; for 
sauce,  beat  tlie  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  glasses  of 
wine,  a piece  of  butler,  tl.e  size  of  a wtdnut, 
and  some  sugar,  and  a little  nutmeg;  stir  it  over 
the  fire,  let  it  simmer,  but  not  boil ; pour  it  back- 
wards and  forw'ards  a time  or  two  ; serve  it  in  u 
boat, 

* 

Pgg  Sauce  for  Fazels. 

Boil  two  or  three  eggs  five  minutes;  then  take 
the  shell  off,  and  chop  them  very  small  ; have 
rich  melted  butter,  put  the  eggs  into  the  sauce- 
pan, and  j«st  let  it  get  quite  hot ; add  a very  little 
salt. 
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F.ggs fried  in  Paste. 

I3oil  six  eggs  three  miniUes  and  half,  put  them 
into  cold  water,  take  off  the  shells  ; be  careful 
not  to  break  the  whites,  make  a puff  paste,  and 
wrap  each  egg  in  a piece  very  neatly  ; beat  an  egg 
and  brush  them  over  with  it ; then  throw  a few 
bread  crumbs  over  them  ; put  a sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  lard  into  the  pan,  for  the  eggs  to  be  covered 
in,  let  it  be  boiling  hot ; then  put  in  the  eggs, 
and  fry  them  of  a nice  yellow  colour ; when 
done,  lay  them  first  on  a sieve  or  cloth,  to  take 
the  fat  from  them.  Serve  them  up  with  either 
melted  or  cold  butter. 

Buttered'  Eggs. 

Beat  six  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  together ; have 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a bason,  set  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  melted  ; put  it 
into  a sauce-pan,  with  the  eggS;  add  a little  salt ; 
then  have  a bason  in  one  hand  and  the  sauce-pan 
in  the  other  ; shake  it  over  a slow  fire  one  way  ; 
as  it  begins  to  warm,  pour  it  into  the  bason,  and 
back  again,  keep  it  over  the  fire,  shake  it  con- 
stantly in  the  sauce-pan,  and' pour  it  frequently 
into  the  bason  to  prevent  it  curdling,  and  that  the 
eggs  and  butter  may  be  mixed,  and  be  made  boil- 
ing hot.  Serve  it  on  toasted  bread.  This  is  good 
to  eat  witli  red  herrings. 

o 3 
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Scotch 

Boil  as  many  new-laid  eggs  as  you  wish  to 
make  a dish  ; let  them  boil  four  minutes,  or  till 
they  are  hard  ; then  throw  them  into  cold  water, 
and  take  off  the  shell,  be  careful  not  to  break  the 
whites;  make  a nice  forcemeat  with  grated  bread, 
a piece  of  butter,  sweet  herbs  chopped  very  fine, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel ; mix  it 
well  with  an  egg;  then  roll  each  egg  in  a part, 
and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  ; be  careful  not  to 
injure  the  form  of  them  while  frying.  Serve  them 
with  good  gravy,  or  melted  butter. 

To  Poach  Eggs. 

Set  a clean-scoured  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  w'hen 
the  water  boils,  break  an  egg  into  a tea-cup  ; then 
slip  it  into  the  boiling  water  ; when  the  white 
looks  set,  which  it  will  do  when  it  has  boiled 
about  two  minutes,  then  take  it  carefully  up  with 
an  egg  slice  ; and  have  ready  buttered  toast,  the 
size  of  an  egg,  a piece  for  each  egg ; lay  them  on, 
take  great  care  not  to  break  them  ; a broiled  sau- 
sage laid  between  each  egg  makes  a pretty  sup- 
per dish,  and  is  generally  approved  ; or  bits  of 
curled  bacon  instead  of  sausages. 
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Efrirs  boiled  in  the  Shell. 

oo 

"W  hen  the  water  boils,  lay  the  eggs  in  gently 
with  a spoon,  to  prevent  their  cracking  ; let  them 
boil  near  three  minutes  and  a half;  serve  them 
up  in  egg  cups,  the  broad  end  up  ; send  toasted  , 
bread  cut  in  narrow  stripes,  place  it  round  the 
cups,  and  cold  butter,  on  a small  plate. 


Mock  Tuttle  Balls. 

Boil  eggs  (as  many  as  yon  wish)  till  they  are 
hard  ; then  peel  the  shell  off,  and  lake  the  yolks 
out ; beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  till  quite  fine  ; 
to  every  six  eggs  break  two  fresh  ones,  mix  the 
yolks  only  with  them,  and  season  pretty  high, 
with  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  nutmeg  ; dust 
flour  on  the  inside  of  your  hand,  and  take  a small 
bit  and  roll  it  into  a ball , do  so  till  all  is  done, 
then  boir  them  a few  minutes  in  gravy. 


Sprats  to  eat  same  as  jdnehovies. 

Salt  them  well,  and  let  the  salt  drain  from  them ; 
let  them  lie  two  days,  then  wipe  them  dry,  but  not 
w^ash  them  ; mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  common 
salt,  one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  one  of  saltpetre,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salprunella,  and  two  drams 
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of  cochineal,  all  in  the  finest  powder;  this  is 
sufficient  for  about  three  quarts  of  fish  ; they  will 
be  best  put  into  two  stone  jars  ; tie  them  down 
close  with  a bladder,  and  keep  in  a cool  place. 
They  are  very  agreeable  to  eat  with  bread  and 
butter. 


To  make  a Plumb  Cake. 

Beat  one  pound  of  butter  to  a cream  with  your 
hand,  then  add  by  degrees  one  pound  of  lump 
sugar,  beat  and  sifted  ; two  pounds  of  flour  dried, 
and  one  pound  of  currants;  let  them  be  well 
washed  and  picked  ; six  eggs  well  beat,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  one  of  white  wine,  three 
spoonfuls  of  light  barm,  and  a tea? spoonful  of 
salt;  a quarter!  of  a.pound  of  candied  orange  or 
lemon  peel  will  be  an  improvement,  but  not  ne- 
cessary ; bake  it  one  hour  and  three  quarters  in  a 
quick  oven. 

To  make  a,  Bride  Cake. 

Beat  one  pound  and  a half  of  butter  to  a cream, 
one  pound  fourteen  oupcesof  lump  sugar  beat  and 
sifted,  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched 
and  beat  with  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  beat 
the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  and  six  whites,  beat 
separate  and  to  a froth,  one  glass  of  brandy  and  a 
quarter  of  a;  pint  of  mountain  wine,  a quarter,  of 
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an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace  pounded  very  fine, 
three  ounces  of  candied  orange  peel,  the  same  of 
lemon,  and  two  ounces  of  citron  ; cut  it  in  thin 
slices;  then  have  two  pounds  of  currants,  nicely 
washed,  picked,  and  dried  ; beat  these  all  well 
together  for  one  hour ; then  have  two  pounds  of 
fine  flour  dried,  and  a little  warm,  let  it  be  put  in 
by  degrees,  and  well  beat  up,  just  before  it  is  put 
into  the  hoop  ; let  the  hoop  be  well  buttered,  and 
sot  it . on  a tin  plate  ; have  writing  paper  but- 
tered to  cover  the  bottom  ; it  must  be  put  without 
side  the  hoop,  and  about  one  inch  up  the  side;; 
tie  it  fast  round  the  bottom  of  the  hoop  ; flour  it 
and  put  the  cake  in,  and  immediately  set  it  in  the 
oven  ; it  will  take  four  hours  to  bake,  in  a mode- 
rate quick  oven. 

Icciitg/or  the  Bride  Cake. 

Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  one  pound  of 
treble  refined  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted;  beat 
them  together  one  hour  till  quite  stiff;  have  the 
Icoing  ready  when  the  Cake  is  baked  ; let  it  stand 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  hoop  is 
taken  off ; then  put  the  leeing  on  nicely  smooth  ; 
if  it  does  not  dry  quick,  set  it  in  the  oven  ; be 
careful  of  the  colour. 
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ji  second  Way  to  make  a large  rick  Bride  Cake. 

Let  three  pounds  and  half  of  fine  flour  be  set 
to  the  fire  ; wash  four  pounds  of  good  fresh  cur- 
rants, rub  them  in  a cloth,  and  carefully  pick  them, 
and  set  them  to  the  fire  or  in  a cool  oven  to  dry  ; 
then  beat  fine  four  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  let  it  be 
dried  and  sifted,  twenty  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites 
beat  separate,  and  to  a very  high  froth  ; they 
should  be  kept  quick  beating  for  twenty  minutes; 
blanch  one  pound  of  Jordan  Almonds,  and  beat 
them  in  a mortar,  but  not  very  fine  ; put  one  pound 
and  half  of  sweetmeats,  which  should  be  candied 
orange  peel,  lemon,  and  citron,  cut  into  strips  an 
inch  long  ; beat  very  fine  and  sift  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  same  oi  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  one 
large  nutmeg  grated;  have  a large  tin  or  well- 
glazed  pan  ; work  four  pounds  of  nice  butter  to 
cream,  with  your  hand  ; then  put  in  the  eggs, 
which  should  continue  to  be  beat  by  a second  per- 
son till  wanted  ; mix  the  butter  and  eggs  w'ell  to- 
gether ; then  let  the  spice  and  sugar  be  well  mixed 
before  they  are  put  to  the  butter;  beat  it  half  an 
hour  ; now  add  a tea  cupful  of  quite  fresh  light 
barm,  half  a pint  of  French  brandy,  and  the  same  of 
mountain  wdneor  sack,  and  half  a pound  of  trea- 
cle ; beat  it  well  before  the  fire  so  that  it  may  be 
a little  warm;  then  put  in  the  almonds  and  cur- 
rants by  degrees;  .when  they  are  well  mixed,  then 
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acid  the  flour ; another  person  should  shake  it 
lightly  in  ; keep  beating  it  hard  all  the  time;  then 
add  the  sweetmeats  ; when  all  is  in,  keep  beating  it 
till  the  oven  is  ready  ; let  the  hoop  be  prepared  ; 
put  three  sheets  of  writing  paper  well  buttered,  tie 
it  tight  round  the  outside  of  the  bottom,  and  set  it 
upon  a tin  plate,  then  put  the  cake  in,  and  im- 
mediately set  it  in  the  oven  ; if  this  quantity  is 
baked  in  one  cake,  it  will  lake  four  hours  baking 
in  a quick  oven,  but  not  too  hot  to  burn  it.  It 
will  make  two  good  sized  cakes. 

For  the  Iceing,  pound  and  sift  two  pounds  of 
double  refilled  sugar,  beat  the  wdhtes  of  six  eggs 
to  a high  froth,  with  half  a glass  of  orange-flower 
water ; then  add  the  sugar  and  a tea  spoonful  of 
starch  powder;  whisk  it  till  quite  stiff;  when  the 
cake  has  been  a little  time  out  of  the  oven,  lay  the 
leeincj  iiicelv  over  it,  and  round  the  sides;  if  vou 
wish  it  ornamented,  put  them  on  at  the  same  time. 


Diet  Bread  Cake. 

Grate  the  peel  of  one  large  lemon  very  fine, 
pound  and  sift  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  lump 
sugar,  boil  these  together  in  a large  tea  cupful  of 
water,  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  beat  seven  yolks 
of  eggs  and  three  whites  to  a high  froth  ; pour 
the  above  boiling  hot  upon  the  eggs  ; stir  it  well ; 
then  whisk  it  hard  one  hour  ; the  oven  should  be 
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reiuly  at  same  time;  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven, 
beat  witli  it  six  ounces  of  warm  flour  ; put  it  in  a 
tin  ; an  liour  will  bake  it. 

Jnother  Did  Bread  Cake. 

One  pound  of  moist  sugar,  one  pound  and  quar- 
ter of  flour;  dry  the  flour  ; boil  the  sugar  in  full 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  peel 
grated  ; beat  seven  eggs  to  a froth  ; pour  the  sugar 
boiling  hot  upon  the  eggs;  whisk  it  immediately 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  put  the  flour  in  by 
degrees  just  before  it  goes  into  the  oven  ; put  it 
into  a quick  oven. 


Con- slip  Vinegar. 

Immediately  after  the  wine  is  drawn  off,  squeeze 
the  pips  dry,  and  put  them  into  a cask  ; boil  ohe 
pound  of  coarse  sugar  in  each  gallon  of  water  ; 
the  proportion  should  be,  if  eight  gallons  of 
pips  in  the  wine,  put  five  gallons  of  water; 
when  near  cool,  dip  a toast  in  fresh  yeast  to  work 
it;  put  it  into  the  cask ; stop  it  close;  and  set  it 
in  the  cellar  till  sour. 
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Shrercsbufy  Cakes. 

Heat  and  sift  one  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  a 
little  mace,  one  pound  of  butler,  and  four  eggs 
beat  to  a froth  ; mix  thcmaad  beat  it  well  with  your 
hand,  till  it  looks  very  light  and  curdling ; then 
have  one  pound  and  half  of  fine  flour  dried  and 
warmed;  shake  it  in  by  degrees;  roll  it  thin,  and  cut 
it  into  what  form  you  please.  Bake  them  in  a 
slow  oven  on  tins. 


Another  icay  to  make  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

Beat  a pound  and  half  of  butter  till  it  looks  like 
cream  ; then  add  a pound  and  half  of  loaf  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted,  and  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
fine  flour,  and  a few  carravvay  seeds  ; mix  it  up 
with  four  eggs,  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  them  in  what 
shape  you  like.  They  must  be  baked  on  tins  in  a 
cool  oven. 


Cream  Cakes, 

Beat  the  whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a stiff  froth, 
grate  the  rind  of  two  lemons  and  beat  with  the  eggs, 
break  and  sift  half  a pound  of  lump  sugar  ; put  it 
in  by  degrees,  very  light,  and  stir  it  with  a spoon 
carefully,  that  the  froth  may  not  fall ; lay  a sheet 
of  w'et  paper  on  a tin,  and  drop  the  froth  in  little 
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lumps  over  It  with  a spoon,  but  not  to  touch  each 
other;  sift  sugar  over  them  pretty  thick  ; put  them 
in  a coolish  oven,  shut  it  close,  and  the  froth  will 
rise  : when  they  are  just  coloured,  they  are  enough  ; 
take  them  out,  and  put  two  bottoms  togetbei',  and 
lay  them  on  a sieve  ; sweetmeats  may  be  enclosed. 
Set  them  in  a cool  oven  a short  time  to  dry. 


, . Common  Pancakes. 

Beat  six  Eggs  to  a froth,  with  some  salt; 
make  two  pounds  of  flour  with  milk,  and  half  a 
pint  of  beer  or  ale,  into  a batter,  not  very  thin  ; 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger  ; when  the 
pan  is  hot,  rub  it  with  the  Egg  shells  to  make  it 
smooth  ; then  put  in  some  fresh  lard  ; when  hot, 
put  in  one  ladleful  of  batter ; keep  it  shaking  ; 
when  done  on  one  side,  turn  it. 

Codling  Pi/e. 

Put  as  many  Codlings  as  you  wish  into  a kettle 
of  cold  water ; wrap  each  Apple  in  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  vine  leaves;  })ut  some  under  them, 
and  more  over ; cover  them  thick  with  leaves, 
they  will  green  sooner;  set  them  over  a slow 
Are ; they  will  be  several  hours  before  they 
are  green  ; be  carei’ul  they  do  not  break  ; when 
green  enough,  take  them  up,  and  take  the  thin 
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skin  ofV;  quarter  them,  and  take  the  core  out; 
lay  them  in  the  pye-dish  and  sweeten  it  with 
Jump  sugar  ; grate  lemon  peel,  and  add  a glass  of 
white  wine,  with  a little  juice  of  lemon  ; make  a 
rich  pulf  paste,  lay  a bit  round  the  edge  of  the  dish 
before  the  top  is  put  on  ; when  it  is  baked,  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  then  make  a rich  custard,  with  a 
pint  of  cream,  boil  it  with  a stick  of  cinnamon 
in  it;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  beat  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  sweeten  it  with  line  sugar,  stir 
it  one  way  over  a clear  fire;  let  it  simmer,  buf 
not  boil  ; pour  it  out  immediately  into  a cold 
bason  ; keep  stirring  it  till  near  cold,  then  mix 
with  a large  spoonful  of  peach  water,  or  brandy  ; 
cut  the  lid  of  tlte  Pye  very  nicely  round  the  inside 
of  the  dish  close  to  the  rim  ; take  it  olf  wdthout 
breaking  ; lay  it  fiat  on  a plate,  and  cut  it  into  eight 
quarters  from  the  centre  ; stick  them  up  round 
the  dish  with  the  narrow  points  up;  fix  them  firm 
in  the  Apples,  grate  sugar  all  over  the  dish  pretty 
tliick ; then  pour  the  Custard  over  the  Apples 
about  an  inch  thick  ; a flower  or  sprig  of  myrtle 
stuck  in  the  middle  is  a pretty  ornament. 

Damson  Dumpling. 

Make  a good  paste  with  either  butter’  lard,  or 
dripping,  about  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
flour  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lard,  or  vVhat  fat 
yon  choose;  roll  it  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; put 
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It  iij  a bason,  and  when  the  Damsons  are  picked  and 
washed,  fill  the  priste  pretty  full  ; put  moist  su- 
gar in,  lay  a lid  on,  and  close  it  well  up;  you 
may  cither  turn  it  out  of  the  bason,  and  tie  it  up 
in  a clotli,  or  let  it  remain  in,  and  tie  a cloth 
ovei  it. 


Curnnit  Dumplings. 

Shred  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  very  thin, 
mix  it  in  a pound  of  flour,  a little  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  ginger;  then  have  six  ounces  of  Currants, 
washed  clean  and  picked,  mix  it  well  together 
into  a stiff*  paste,  with  either  milk  or  water  ; then 
make  a paste  with  only  flour  and  water  ; roll  it 
very  thin  ; make  the  Dumplings  neatly  up  and 
smooth,  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  wrap  each  of 
them  in  a thin  sheet  of  the  plain  paste;  close  it 
well  round,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water;  let 
them  boil  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; serve 
them  up  with  sweet  sauce,  made  thus  : put  one 
glass  of  white  wine,  two  of  water,  flour,  nut- 
meg, lemon  peel  and  juice ; sweeten  to  your 
taste;  pour  a little  over  each  Dumpling. 


To  Roast  a BuUock^s  or  a Calf’s  Heart. 

Be  careful  to  clean  the  Heart  well,  and  cut  off 
the  deaf-ears ; make  a stuffing  with  grated  bread. 
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and  suet  slircd  very  fine,  parsley,  thyme,  sweet 
marjoram,  and  basil,  if  you  liave  it,  grated  lemon 
peel,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg;  mix  it 
well  with  one  egg,  and  a spoonful  of  mushroom 
catsup  ; stuff  the  Heart  pretty  full,  and  tie  a piece 
of  clean  rag  over  the  top  to  keep  the  stuffing  in  ; 
make  some  good  gravy  with  lean  beef,  mutton,  or 
milts,  boiled  with  peppercorns;  when  done,  strain 
it,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter;  put  half 
a glass  of  red  wine,  and  some  catsup,  boil  it  up, 
and  pour  some  in  the  dish,  and  some  in  a boat, 
and  another  with  melted  butter;  if  a Beef’s 
Heart,  send  currant  jelly  melted  same  as  for  a Hare* 


Vegetable  Soup. 

Scrape  and  clean  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  two 
onions,  two  heads  of  celery,  and  a large  handful 
of  parsley,  boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water 
till  reduced  to  one ; brown  it  with  a crust  of 
bread  well  toasted  and  boiled  in  it;  serve  it  up 
with  fresh  Vegetables  not  so  much  boiled,  and 
toasted  French  roll. 

N.  B.  Suitable  for  a sick  person. 


To  pickle  Walnuts. 

Choose  Walnuts  that  a pin  will  go  through  the 
shell,  lay  them  in  a strong  brine  of  sail  and  wa- 
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ter  ; let  them  He  a week  ; change  the  water^  and 
let  them  lie  a week  longer;  then  strain  them  from 
the  brine,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  sun,  or  by 
the  fire,  till  quite  dry ; put  them  in  jars,  and 
pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them  ; put  in  Jamaica 
peppercorns,  ginger,  and  sliced  horse-radish ; 
cover  them  close,  and  when  cold,  tie  them  down 
with  a bladder. 


To  pickle  Onions. 

Choose  the  smallest  Onions,  peel  them  into 
milk  and  water ; have  ready  a kettle  of  milk  and 
water,  with  a spoonful  of  salt  in  it;  when  it  boils, 
strain  the  Onions,  and  put  them  into  the  kettle ; 
let  them  just  simmer,  but  not  quite  boil ; then 
vStrain  them  through  a colander,  and  immediately 
spread  them  on  a clean  cloth,  and  cover  them 
with  another;  boil  some  best  vinegar,  and  when 
cold,  let  the  Onions  be  put  into  jars,  and  pour  it 
over  them  ; put  white  pepper  and  a little  mace  in  ; 
cover  them  with  a bladder,  and  keep  theiii  in  a 
dry  place. 

N.  B.  To  prevent  Onions  hurting  the  eyes 
while  peeling,  let  them  be  put  into  a pot,  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  them  ; let  them  stand  a 
few  minutes,  then  drain  them;  they  will  peel 
much  easier. 
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To  ?nake  Hog's  I-ard. 

Take  a pig’s  leaf  and  strip  off  all  the  skin,  cut 
the  fat  into  small  square  bits  ; then  put  it  into  a 
very  nicely  scoured  bell-mettle  kettle,  and  hang 
it  over  a clear  slow  fire,  till  the  fat  is  a good  deal 
melted  ; then  pour  it  through  a colander  into 
pans  or  deep  pots,  for  the  purpcjse  ; then  return 
what  remains  in  the  colander  into  the  kettle,  and 
let  it  simmer  as  before  ; when  more  is  melted, 
pour  it  out  again,  and  so  do  till  all  the  moisture 
or  fat  is  out ; stir  it  frequently  while  it  is  melting  ; 
if  you  wish  any  for  the  purpose  of  making  oint- 
ments, or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  let  there  be  a 
part  put  into  a bladder ; w hen  near  cold,  tie  it 
close,  and  hang  it  up  in  a cool  dry  place,  and  it 
will  keep  a long  time  : that  which  is  intended  for 
cooking  purposes  must  have  some  pepper  and 
salt  stirred  in  it  before  it  is  cold  ; next  day  turn 
the  pots  upside  down. 


Jnother  zvai/  to  make  Lard. 

Prepare  the  fat  as  above,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen 
jar,  and  set  it  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water;  as  it 
melts,  pour  it  off ; and  observe  the  same  rules  as 
directed  in  the  last  receipt ; the  lard  is  more  deli- 
cate, but  takes  longer  time  to  melt. 
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Hot  Paste  for  raised  Pyes, 

Boll  one  pound  and  half  of  butter  or  lard,  in  as 
much  water  or  milk  as  will  mix  four  pounds  of 
flour  into  a stifl'  paste,  and  some  salt ; work  it 
well  till  it  is  quite  smooth  ; then  lay  it  in  lumps  to 
cool  ; be  careful  to  raise  it  before  it  gets  loo  cold, 
and  let  it  stand  some  time  after,  before  the  meat 
is  put  in  ; if  for  pork  pies,  let  the  meat  be  cut  into 
small  dice,  about  two-thirds  lean,  and  one  of  fat ; 
season  it  pretty  high  with  black  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  salt ; before  the  lid  is  put  on,  put  in 
about  two  large  spoonfuls  of  water  in  each  pye. 

Mock  Venison  Pasty. 

Bone  a small  rump  or  sirloin  of  beef,  or  a fat 
loin  of  mutton  ; if  mutton,  take  off  the  skin  ; then 
beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin  (before  the  meat  is 
boned,  it  should  hang  as  long  as  itw’ill  keep  sweet); 
wash  it  well,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth;  then  rub  it 
with  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  a glass  of  port, 
and  the  same  of  vinegar ; let  it  lie  five  or  six  days, 
turn  and  rub  it  every  day,  take  it  from  the  liquor, 
and  season  it  very  high  with  black,  Jamaica,  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt;  have  a pasty  pan,  or 
large  pye  dish,  and  lay  the  meat  in  ; put  half  a 
pound  of  butter  in  bits  over  it ; make  a rich  puff 
paste,  lay  a thick  piece  round  the  edge  of  the  clish. 
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and  a thick  lid  over;  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven 
three  hours  ; let  the  pickle  it  was  laid  in  be  put 
with  the  bones,  and  a little  water,  with  some 
peppercorns,  into  the  oven  to  make  gravy,  which 
should  be  kept  hot,  to  put  into  the  j)ve  before  it  is 
cut. 

N.  B.  It  may  be  observed,  that  sugar  is  a great 
pieservative  to  meat,  and  gives  an  agreeable 
tlavour. 


A useful  Mixture  of  Spices. 

One  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  cinnamon, 
black  pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  nutmeg,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  two  drams  of  cloves,  one  of  mace, 
all  finely  powdered  ; add  six  ounces  of  dried  salt ; 
keep  it  in  a bottle  close  corked,  and  in  a dry 
place.  This  will  be  found  a useful  mixture  to 
flavour  most  gravies,  soups,  &c.  Spice  in  pow- 
der, kept  in  small  bottles,  and  corked  close,  will 
go  much  farther  than  when  used  whole;  dry  the 
spice  before  it  is  pounded  ; then  sift  it,  and  put  it 
immediately  ^ in  bottles,  each  sort  separate  and 
properly  labeled. 


To  dress  Salt  Fish. 

After  it  has  been  w'ashed  from  the  salt,  wash  it 
well  in  vinegar,  and  let  it  lie  all  night  in  water; 
next  day  put  it  to  boil  in  cold  water;  when  it  is 


done,  break  it  in  pieces,  take  out  tlie  large  bones, 
and  cover  it  with  egg  sauce,  or  with  parsnips 
boiled,  and  beat  fine  with  butter  and  cream  ; for 
egg  sauce,  boil  several  eggs  liard,  chop  them  fine, 
and  boil  them  up  with  melted  butter. 


German  Fr liters. 

Grate  with  a fine  grater  the  rind  of  two  lemons, 
put  it  into  a large  tea-cupful  of  water,  six  cloves, 
and  bit  of  cinnamon;  let  it  simmer  over  a gentle 
fire  about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  tlien  strain  it 
from  the  spice,  and  put  to  the  liquor  two  ounces 
of  butter ; stir  it  till  the  butter  is  melted;  then 
mix  by  degrees  four  large  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
one  of  sifted  sugar ; keep  stirring  it  over  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes;  take  it  off,  and  when  cool 
enough,  break  in  five  eggs,  one  at  a time  ; keep 
beating  till  all  are  in  ; then  beat  it  up  for  a few- 
minutes  until  it  is  quite  smooth  ; add  a glass  of 
brandy ; fry  them  in  fresh  lard  ; when  it  boils, 
drop  the  batter  in  about  half  a spoonful  at  a time; 
when  they  are  of  a nice  broun,  take  them  up,  and 
lay  them  first  either  on  a clean  cloth,  or  the  back 
of  a sieve;  when  dished  up,  sift  sugar  over 
them. 
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Apple  Dumplings. 

When  the  - Apples  are  pared,  scope  out  the 
core,  and  fill  up  the  place  with  quince,  orange 
marmalade,  or  sugar ; make  a good  paste  with 
butter,  suet,  or  nice  dripping;  lay  a piece  flat  in 
your  hand,  and  close  the  Apple  up  in  it ; put 
them  into  boiling  water ; halt’  an  hour  will  boil 
them. 


2o  make  Black  Hog’s  Buddings, 

Steep  four  quarts  of  grits  in  w'ater  till  they  are 
tender,  cover  them  close  till  the  next  day  ; then 
have  two  handfuls  of  pennyroyal,  some  sweet 
marjoram,  winter  savory,  thyme,  and  sweet  leeks; 
chop  the  herbs  very  small  ; add  Jamaica  and 
black  pepper,  with  a little  Cayenne,  and  a handful 
of  salt;  mix  these  w'ell  together;  then  put  as 
much  fresh  blood  as  will  make  them  look  black 
when  boiled  ; let  the  guts  be  very  nicely  cleaned 
and  scraped  ; then  fill  them,  but  not  too  full;  cut 
the  leaf  fat  in  square  dice,  and  be  sure  put  plenty 
in  when  properly  tied  up  ; put  them  into  boiling 
W'ater,  prick  them,  and  boil  them  softly  one  hour; 
take  them  up,  and  lay  them  on  clean  straw. 
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White  Puddings  in  Skins. 

lioil  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  is  soft ; let 
the  rice  be  first  washed  in  warm  water,  cover  it 
down  till  cold  ; beat  half  a pound  of  Jordan  al- 
monds very  fine,  with  some  rose  water,  wash  and 
pick  a pound  of  currants,  dry  them,  and  add  halt 
a pound  of  sugar,  a large  nutmeg,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  some  mace  beat  fine,  and  a little 
salt,  six  eggs  well  beat,  and  a pound  of  hog’s  lard, 
cut  in  small  bits;  mix  all  w’ell  together;  fill  the 
skins,  but  leave  room  for  the  ingredients  to  swell ; 
boil  them  an  hour  very  gently,  prick  the  skins 
with  a pin  before  they  are  put  into  the  water. 


7b  make  Black  Puddings  zdthout  Blood. 

Take  the  pluck  and  midgeon-fat,  and  boil  them 
down  together,  strain  it  through  a colander;  then 
steep  the  grits  in  the  liquor  till  quite  tender  ; then 
chop  what  was  boiled,  and  rub  it  with  a wooden 
spoon  through  the  colander;  then  chop  the  liver, 
and  rub  it  through  in  the  same  manner;  when 
the  grits  are  cold,  put  the  liver  in  ; chop  a good 
quantity  of  pennyroyal,  sweet  maijoram,  thyme, 
and  sweet  leek,  and  mix  with  it  a handlul  of  salt, 
some  allspice,  and  black  pepper,  with  a tea  spoon- 
ful of  Cayenne;  when  the  ropes  are  scraped  and 


well  cleaned,  let  them  lie  in  water  two,  days 
change  the  water  twice  eacli  day;  when  the  ingi'e- 
dients  are  w'ell  mixed,  have  plenty  of  leaf  fat  cut’ 
in  dice,  and  fill  the  ropes,  but  not  too  full;:  prick 
the  skins  and  put  them  into  boiling  water;  let  them 
boil  gently  one  hour;  take  them  carefully  up  and 
lay  them  on  clean  straw. 


Sillabub  from  the  Cow. 

Put  a pint  of  Lisbon,  mountain,  or  port  wine,  or 
cyder,  into  a china  bowl;  sweeten  it  with  lump 
sugar  beat  fine,  and  a nutme'g  grated  ; mix  it  well ; 
then  take  it  to  the  cow  ; take  care  that  her  paps 
are  clean,  and  no  hairs  will  come  off;  then  let  the 
cow  be  half  milked  before  any  is  milked  into  the 
bowl ; then  milk  it  very  fast  upon  the  wine  till  it  is 
sufficiently  turned,  and  has  a fine  froth. 


Queen  Cakes. 

Work  with  your  hand  one  pound  of  butter  to  a 
cream,  beat  eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs 
to  astrong  froth,  one  pound  of  lump  sugar  pounded 
and  sifted  ; mix  the  sugar  with  the  butter  and  eggs, 
add  a glass  of  brandy,  two  ounces  of  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  wash  one  pound  of  cur- 
rants and  pick  them  clean,  let  them  be  dried  and 
a little  warm  when  put  into  the  cake  ; then  add 
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by  degrees  one  pound  of  fine  flour  well  dried; 
beat  all  up  together  exceedingly  well ; fill  the  pans, 
but  not  too  full,  and  set  them  in  the  oven  imme- 
diately; this  quantity  will  make  three  dozen  cakes. 


Bice  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  ground  Rice  in  milk  till 
quite  tender;  cover  it  down  close  till  cold  ; beat 
four  eggs  w'ell,  melt  half  a pound  of  butter  in  half 
a pint  of  creartl,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  a little  salt,  and  a glass  of  brandy,  or 
half  the  quantity  of  peach  water;  bake  them 'in 
raised  crust;  you  may  add  currants. 


Ice  Cream. 

Pare  and  stone  twelve  ripe  apricots,  pound  them 
quite  fine  in  a marble  mortar,  pound  with  them 
six  ounces  of  fine  lump  sugar,  make  a pint  of  cream 
scalding  hot;  mix  all  well  together,  and  work  it 
through  a hair  sieve;  put  it  into  a tin  that  has  a 
close  cover,  and  set  it  in  a tub  of  ice  broken  small, 
and  a large  quantity  of  salt  put  amongst  it;  when 
you  sec  the  cream  grows  thick  round  the  edges  of 
the  tin,  stir  it,  and  set  it  again  till  it  grows  quite 
thick ; when  the  cream  is  all  frozen  up,  take  it 
out  of  the  tin,  and  put  it  into  the  moulds  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  turned  out  of;  then  put  on  the  lid 
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and  have  ready  another  tub  with  ice  and  salt  as 
before ; put  the  mould  in  the  middle,  and  the  ice 
under  and  over  it ; let  it  stan,d  four  or  five  hours ; 
when  you  wish  it  to  be  turned  out,  dip  the  tin  in 
warui  water,  but  if  in  summer  it  must  not  be 
turned  out  till  the  instant  it  is  wanted  : any  other 
fruit  may  be  used  instead  of  apricots  ; be  careful 
to  work  it  through  a sieve. 

Gold  Fish  in  Jelly. 

II  ave  three  or  four  fish  moulds  filled  with  strong 
blanc-mange;  when  quite  stiff,  turn  them  out  and 
gild  the  fish  with  leaf  gold;  let  them  stand  an 
hour  that  the  gold  may  dry  on  ; have  some  oval 
pots  or  plain  moulds  about  the  shape  of  the  fish; 
then  put  in  a little  clear  calf’s-foot  jelly,  and 
when  cold  lay  in  the  fisli  the  back  down,  then  put 
more  clear  jelly  to  fill  up  ami  fasten  them  to  their 
places;  observe  that  the  jelly  must  be  near  cold 
when  it  is  put  in  ; let  them  stand  till  next  day  be- 
fore they  are  turned  out ; ornament  with  flowers, 
or  green  sprigs,  as  agreeable. 

Fjggs  and  Bacon. 

Beat  and  pick  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  steep  it 
with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  in  a quart  of  rich  milk 
or  cream  till  quite  dissolved,  sweeten  it  with  lump 
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sugar ; boil  it  a few  minutes,  and  strain  it  througfi 
jnuslin  ; take  a quarter  of  the  blanc-niange,  and 
colour  it  with  cochineal  steeped  and  strained; have 
a tin  mould  made  square  at  the  ends,  and  about 
four  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  two  deep  ; then 
colour  the  blanc-mange,  and  lay  a little  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tin  ; let  it  stand  to  be  quite  stiff; 
another  part  of  it  should  be  mixed  with  a very 
little  of  the  red,  just  to  give  it  a little  tinge  oi' pink 
about  the  colour  of  bacon  that  has  been  salt- 
petred;  when  that  in  the  mould  is  stiff,  then  put  a 
thicker  row  of  the  pale  part,  and  when  that  is  stiff 
put  a row  of  the  red ; do  so  three  times  ; the  red 
should  not  be  more  than  as  thick  as  a straw 
is  broad,  and  the  last  of  the  pale  part  three 
rimes  as  thick  as  the  other  parts ; it  is  intended  to 
look  like  roded  bacon;  have  five  or  six  small 
saucers  about  the  size  of  an  egg;  put  a little  of 
the  clear  white  in,  about  half  full,  and  when  stiff 
lay  in  the  middle  of  each  a preserved  apricot,  if 
not  too  large,  or  half  one;  then  pour  over  it  more 
of  the  white,  but  not  much  ; it  should  only  look 
like  a skiu  over  the  preserve ; the  next  day  turn 
that  out  of  the  tin,  and  cut  it  into  several  slices,  not 
too  thick  ; lay  them  in  the  dish  ; then  slij)  the  eggs 
out,  and  lay  them  in  a handsome  form  with  the 
bacon.  Be  careful  that  the  blanc-mange  is  not 
more  than  milk  warm  poured  over  each  lime. 
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Artichoke  Bottoms  with  E^^s. 

If  the  bottoms  are  dry,  soak  them  in  warm  wa- 
ter several  hours  ; then  boil  them  till  tender,  put 
about  as  much  pearl-ash  as  will  lie  upon  a sixpence, 
into  the  water ; serve  them  up  with  a poached  egg 
in  each  bottom,  and  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

A second  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Beat  five  eggs  to  a good  froth,  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  salt,  mix  them  with  a quart  of  new 
milk  ; then  make  it  into  a batter  with  flour,  but  not 
stiff;  have  a shallow  pan,  set  it  in  the  dripping-pan 
under  a loin  of  veal,  beef,  or  mutton  ; w hen  the 
meat  is  about  half  done,  put  the  pudding  in,  and 
when  done  on  one  side,  cut  it  in  square  pieces  and 
turn  them  the  other  side  up  ; when  it  is  nicely 
brown,  send  it  up  : these  puddings  are  best  done 
before  a quick  fire. 


Currant  Fritters  without  F^gs. 

IVlix  as  much  fine  flour  into  half  a pint  of  ale, 
that  is  not  bitter,  as  will  make  it  into  a batter,  ra- 
ther thicker  than  common  pudding  batter  ; add  a 
few  currants  nicely  cleaned,  a little  salt,  and  some 
grated  ginger ; beat  it  up  quick,  and  drop  it  into 
boiling  lard. 

Q 2 
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To  pickle  French  Beans, 

Gather  the  white-blossomed  beans  whilst  young, 
boil  salt  and  water,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over 
them  ; let  them ’stand  a day  or  two  till  quite  yel- 
low ; then  drain  them  well  from  the  water,  spread 
them  on  a cloth  till  dry  ; then  put  them  into  jars, 
and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  cover  them 
down  very  close  so  that  no  steam  may  evaporate  ; 
repeat  the  same  tw^o  or  three  days,  till  they  are 
green  ; when  the  vinegar  is  boiled  the  last  time, 
put  in  black  and  Jamaica  ipeppercorns  and  sliced 
ginger. 

X'rench  beans  may  be  done  a quicker  way,  by 
putting  them  over  the  fire  after  they  are  become 
yellow,  in  a strong  salt  and  water,  w’ith  pearl-ash 
boiled  in  ; soon  as  it  boils,  put  the  beans  in  with 
plenty  of  vine  leaves  among  them  and  over  them  ; 
hang  them  a great  distance  from  the  fire,  they  will 
soon  be  green  ; take  them  carefully  out,  spread  them 
on  clean  cloths,  till  quite  dry;  then  put  them  into 
jars  with  spice,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them. 

Small  cucumbers  may  be  done  the  same  as 
either  of  the  above  receipts. 

When  any  thing  is  greened  over  the  fire,  in  <the 
above  way,  be  sure  be  careful  not  to  hang  them 
near  the  fire,  as  they  will  soon  get  soft,  and  be 
spoiled. 


To  Pickle  Samphire. 


As  soon  as  the  samphire  is  gathered,  pick  all  the 
brown  and  decayed  branches  from  it,  but  leave 
the  sprigs  large  and  handsome,  as  they  are  more 
ornamental  ; lay  them  straight  in  a pan,  and  pour 
over  them  a strong  brine  of  common  and  bay  salt 
and  water,  boiling  hot ; cover  it  and  let  it  stand 
two  or  three  days  ; then  drain  it,  and  spread  it  on 
a cloth  ; when  dry,  put  it  into  jars  with  a few  bay 
leaves  ; boil  common  vinegar  with  a spoonful  of 
bay  salt  in  it,  and  pour  over  boiling  hot;  repeat 
the  same  morning  and  evening,  till  the  samphire  is 
green  ; then  drain  that  vinegar  from  it,  and  boil 
the  strongest  white  wine  vinegar  that  can  be  got, 
and  pour  hot  over  it ; when  cold,  put  Jamaica  pep- 
percorns in  the  jar,  and  tie  it  close  with  bladder. 


To  pickle  Radish  Pods. 

Make  a very  strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  pour 
it  over  them  boiling  hot  as  soon  as  they  are  yel- 
low ; boil  the  same  brine  twice  a day,  and  pour 
over  them  till  green  ; then  drain  them  and  dry 
them;  then  put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  strong 
boiling  vinegar  over  them  ; cover  them  close)  and 
when  cold,  tie  them  close  with  a bladder. 
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To  pickle  Onions. 

Peel  the  small  white  onions,  anti  put  them  into 
salt  and  water;  let  them  stand  one  day;  then 
have  a kettle  of  milk  and  water,  and  w hen  it  boils, 
drain  the  onions  from  the  salt  and  water,  and  put 
them  in  ; let  them  be  on  a Viot  fire  ; and  as  soon 
as  they  have  once  boiled  up,  pour  them  out  imme- 
diately, and  spread  them  on  a clean  cloth,  and 
cover  them  with  another  ; boil  the  best  double 
distilled  vinegar,  with  some  salt,  and  white  pepper- 
corns ; when  cold,  pour  it  over  them,  tie  them 
down  close  with  a bladder. 

To  Pickh  Mangoes. 

Gather  from  the  frames  the  largest  sort  of  cu- 
cumbers before  they  have  much  seeds  in  them; 
cut  apiece  off  one  end,  and  scope  out  all  the  seeds, 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  cucumbers,  lay  them 
in  strong  salt  and  water  for  ten  days,  or  till  they 
are  yellow  ; they  should  be  kept  muler  the  brine  ; 
then  take  them  out,  wipe  them,  and  have  a large 
kettle  of  strong  salt  and  water,  lei  it  boil,  put  in 
an  ounce  of  pearl-ash  ; wrap  each  cucumber  well 
in  several  thicknesses  of  vine  leaves,  and  lay  them 
thick  over  the  top,  put  the  lid  on,  and  keep  them 
just  within  the  heat  of  the  fire,  till  they  are  green  ; 
watch  them  carefully  that  they  do  not  get  soft ; as 
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soon  as  they  are  pretty  green,  take  them  out,  and 
lay  them  between  clotiis  till  they  are  dry  ; bruise 
mustard  seed,  and  Jamaica  peppercorns,  and  fill 
the  insides  quite  full,  put  on  the  end  that  was  cut 
off,  sew  it  on  ; then  boil  the  strongest  white  wine 
vinegar,  with  long  pepper,  black,  and  Jamaica 
peppercorns  ; put  the  cucumbers  into  the  jars, 
and  slice  horse-radish  and  ginger ; pour  the  vine- 
gar boiling  hot  upon  them,  cover  them  down 
quite  close  ; when  cold,  have  small  linen  bags 
filled  half  full  of  mustard-seed,  and  lay  at  the  top 
of  the  jar,  cover  them  with  bladder. 


To  Pickle  Salmon  the  Nezacastle  Way. 

Take  a Salmon,  gut  it  and  wipe  it  clean;  then 
cut  olf  the  head,  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  but  not 
split  it;  lay  each  piece  separate  on  a fish  plate; 
put  into  a fish  kettle  two  quarts  of  water,  three  of 
strong  beer,  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  and  one 
pound  of  common  salt.  When  it  boils,  scum  it 
well  ; then  put  in  the  fish,  and  when  done,  take 
it  very  carefully  up,  lest  you  break  the  skin  ; lay 
it  on  earthen  dishes;  repeat  this  till  the  fish  is  all 
boiled  ; let  it  stand  till  next  day,  then  lay  it  in 
pots  very  regularly;  then  boil  the  liquor  with  two 
or  three  quarts  (according  to  ^he  quantity  you 
may  w'ant  to  covej*  the  fish)  of  strong  ale,  alegar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  the  same  of  black 
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pepper,  one  ounce  of  long  pepper,  and  two 
©unces  of  ginger  sliced  ; boil  all  together  half  an 
hour ; pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  fish  ; when 
cold,  pour  over  the  top  a quarter  of  a pint  of  best 
salad  oil  ; tie  it  over  with  strong  paper,  keep  it 
from  the  air,  and  it  W'ill  keep  a year. 

To  Pickle  Barberries. 

Gather  the  Barberries  when  ripe  and  dry;  put 
them  into  jars,  and  make  a brine  of  salt  and  wa- 
ter that  will  bear  an  egg  ; boil  in  it  a bit  of  allum, 
and  w'hen  cold,  pour  it  over  the  Barberries,  and 
tie  them  down  close. 


To  Pot  Mushrooms. 

Take  Mushrooms  that  are  close,  and  not  too 
large  to  pickle;  wash  them  and  rub  them  clean  ; 
put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  cloves,  mace,  w hole 
pej)per,  and  bits  of  ginger;  strew  over  them 
some  salt,  let  them  stew  till  the  liquor  that  conies 
from  them  is  near  wasted  ; then  put  to  them  a 
large  lump  of  butter,  and  let  them  stew  till  the 
butter  becomes  clear;  take  them  off  the  fire,  and 
put  them  into  pots  with  the  butter  and  spice;  let 
them  stand  a day  or  two;  then  cover  them  with 
clarified  butter. 
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To  Dry  Mushrooms.  • 

Take  Mushrooms  before  tliey  open,- take  off 
the  stalks  close  with  a knife,  and  wash  them,  but 
not  peel  them  ; set  them  over  the  fire,  in  an  iron 
pot,  with  a handful  of  salt,  a good  quantity  of 
spice  of  all  sorts,  some  beaten  pepper,  two  onions 
stuck  with  cloves,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter;  let  these  stew  till  the  liquor  is  dried  up  in 
them  ; then  lay  them  on  sieves  to  dry,  and  keep 
them.  Ml  jars,  in  a dry  place;  when  used,  boil 
them  in  water,  and  they  make  a liquor  for  made 
dishes,  much  finer  than  catsup. 


• To  make  Mushroom  Powder. 

Take  large  flab  Mushrooms,  peel  and  gill 
them  ; then  put  them  on  plates,  and  set  them  to 
dry  in  a cool  oven  or  stove,  turning  them  twice  a 
day  ; when  dry,  pound  them  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  put  to  them  some  Cayenne  pepper,  mace, 
and  some  white  pepper,  put  it  into  glass  bottles, 
and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 


To  Pickle  Cucwnbcrs  the  Indian  Way. 

Take  Cucumbers,  and  rub  them  very  clean 
with  a coarse  cloth  ; then  lay  them  in  a strong 
brine  I’or  twenty-four  hours,  take  them  out,  and 
let  them  drain  in  a sieve  all  night;  the  next  day, 
put  them  into  jars,  a layer  of'  cucumbers  and 
some  spice  ; as  whole  pepper,  ginger,  cloves  and 
mace,  and  some  bay  salt,  which  will  make  them 
green  ; fill  your  jars  with  a layer  of  each,  till  all  is 
in  ; boil  and  scum  as  much  wine  vinegar  as  will 
cover  them  ; pour  it  hot  on  them,  and  cover 
them  close  for  three  days  ; Jihen  boil  the  liquor 
and  pour  it  on  them  as  before,  and  let  them 
stand  a w^eek  ; then  set  them  over  the  fire,  till 
the  liquor  is  near  to  boil  ; then  take  them  and 
put  them  into  the  jars  again  ; keep  them  close 
covered,  and  they  will  be  very  green  and  crisp. 


To  Pickle  Cucumbers  a second  Way. 

/ 

Gather  the  Cucumbers  when  dry,  and  wipe 
them  with  a dry  cloth  ; then  put  them  in  a jar, 
with  some  salt ; then  pour  on  them  some  scalding 
vinegar,  that  has  not  boiled,  and  heat  the  same 
vinegar  every  other  day,  for  ten  days  ; then  put 
them  into  a kettle,  and  cover  them  close  with 
vine-leaves,  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire,  and 
they  will  be  a beautiful  green  in  a few  minutes  ; 
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♦ hen  take  tlicin  off,  and  put  them  into  jars,  and 
have  ready  some  fresh  vinegar  boiled,  with  spice 
and  a bit  of  alluni  in  it,  that  will  cover  them  ; 
pour  it  on  them  when  cold,  and  set  them  by  for 
use. 

N.  B,  Beans  should  be  done  the  same  way. 

Jo  Pickle  Nasturtium. 

Boil  some  wine  vinegar,  with  some  mace, 
white  peppercorns,  and  a little  salt ; put  it  into  a 
jar,  and  when  cold,  put  in  the  JSasturtiuin  as 
soon  as  gathered  ; keep  them  close  tied  down, 
and  they  will  be  very  green  and  crisp. 


Another  Lemon  Pudding. 

Take  two  clear  Lemons,  and  grate  off  the  rind  ; 
then  grate  two  large  biscuits,  and  mix  with  it ; 
then  odd  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
pounded,  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  and  six  w'hites 
well  beat : when  it  is  ready  to  set  in  the  oven, 
put  to  it  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  that 
is  melted,  and  near  cold,  and  half  a pint  of  thick 
cream;  beat  all  well  together,  and  lay  a puff 
paste  round  your  dish.  An  hour  will  bake  it. 
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A Sprmg  Pudding. 

Take  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  melt  it;  and 
when  cool  enough,  add  to  it  six  eggs,  well  beat ; 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  ; the  rind  of 
a lemon,  grated,  and  the  juice;  a spoonful  or  two 
of  brandy,  and  a little  nutmeg,  and  as  much  juice 
of  spinage  as  will  make  it  a pretty  green  : lay  a 
puff  paste  round  your  dish,  (which  must  not  be  a 
deep  one,)  and  bake  it  two  hours. 


A Carrot  Pudding. 

Take  the  best  carrots  you  can  get,  boil  them 
tender ; pulp  them  through  a sieve  : to  a pound 
and  half  of  pulp,  put  half  a pound  of  currants, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  melted,  six 
eggs  well  beat,  leaving  out  two  whites ; put  in 
some  nutmeg,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste  with 
fine  sugar ; bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 


To  make  a good  Pudding,  to  bake  or  boil. 

To  a pint  of  milk,  put  three  eggs,  well  beat, 
three  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a little  salt ; beat  your 
eggs  and  milk  together,  before  you  put  your 
^our in. 
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A rich  Plumb  Pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped, 
half  a pound  of  currants,  a twopenny-loaf  grated, 
a pint  of  flour,  six  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites ; 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet,  shred  small,  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  a glass  of  brandy  ; put  to  it  as  much  cream 
as  will  mix  it  thick,  and  add  two  .ounces  of  can- 
died orange-peel,  cut  in  small  bits  ; boil  it  four 
hours. 

To  make  Puddings  in  Skins. 

Take  a twopenny-loaf  grated,  six  eggs,  a pint 
of  cream,  half  a pound  of  currants,  a nutmeg  gra- 
ted, one  pound  of  beef-suel  shred  very  fine  ; mix 
all  together,  with  a little  salt  and  sugar  to  your 
taste. 


To  make  a Pudding  without  Eggs. 

Take  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  the  same 
quantity  of  beef-suet  shred  fine;  a little  salt ; mix 
it  up  thick  with  some  milk,  and  boil  it  two  hours. 

To  make  Rice  Puddings  in  Skins. 

Take  a pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  three  quarts 
of  new  milk ; cover  it  close  till  the  next  morning; 
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then  put  to  it  a pound  of  beef  suet  shred  fine,  a 
pound  of  currants,  a pint  of  cream,  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, and  sugar  to  your  taste,  a little  rose-water, 
anfl  a glass  of  brandy  ; beat  seven  eggs,  leaving 
out  five  whites;  put  to  it  a few  bread  crumbs; 
fill  them  very  lightly,  and  dip  them  in  cold  water 
before  you  put  them  in  to  boil. — U'hey  must  boil 
very  slow. 

To  make  French  Barley  Ptiddings  hi  Skins. 

Boil  French  Barley  in  many  waters  till  it  is  very- 
tender,  and  then  to  a pint  of  it  put  half  a two- 
penny-loaf grated,  four  ounces  of  almonds  blanch- 
ed and  pounded,  with  rose-water,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  beat  eight  eggs  well,  leaving  out  four  whites; 
season  it  with  sugar,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  to  your 
taste ; then  put  in  some  currants  and  beef-suet, 
shred  fine,  and  fill  your  skins.  They  must  boil 
slow. 

boiled  Calf's  Foot  Pudding. 

Boil  the  Feet  very  tender,  and  to  a pound  of 
them,  put  half  a pound  of  beef-suet,  shred  both 
very  fine  ; put  to  them  half  a pound  of  currants, 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  seven  eggs,  and  half  a nut- 
meg grated;  butter  your  mould  well,  and  tie  it  up 
.as  close  and  as  hard  as  you  can  ; let  your  watef 
boil  when  it  goes  in,  and  boil  it  two  hours. 
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A Quaking  Pudding,  v 

To  a quart  of  cream,  put  seven  eggs,  well  beat, 
and  six  table  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a little  nut- 
meg ; butter  your  mould  well,  and  cover  it  with 
a thick  cloth ; three  quarters  of  an  hour  will 
boil  it. 


Little  Puddings,  for  tzoo  or  three  in  a Disk. 

Grate  a stale  two-penny  loaf,  put  to  it  a quart 
of  cream,  a little  nutmeg  and  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  pounded,  six  spoonfuls  of 
fine  flour,  six  eggs  well  beat,  with  a little  rose  or 
orange  flower  water ; beat  all  together,  and  boil 
them  in  cups  well  buttered. 


Prussian  Puddings. 

Blanch  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  beat 
them  fine,  add  to  them  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
two  whites,  a pint  of  cream,  two  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  clarified  ; 
mix  all  together,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste ; 
butter  your  cups,  and  bake  them  half  an  hour. — 
Wine,  sugar,  and  butter  for  sauce. 
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To  make  Black  Hog*s  Puddings  another  IVuy. 

, To  a gallon  of  grits  put  three  quarts  of  water, 
stir  them  over  the  hre,  till  they  are  boiled  ten- 
der; then  cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stand 
all  piglit ; the  next  day,  put  to  them  a handi'ul  of 
salt,  a good  deal  of  pennyroyal,  and  sweet  leeks, 
shred  small,  a two-penny  loaf  grated,  three  eggs 
well  beat;  mix  all  together,  with  as  much  blood 
as  will  colour  them  to  look  black  ; put  in  the  fat 
as  you  fill  them. 

; To  make  IV hit e Hog's  Puddings. 

Grate  three  two-penny  loaves,  put  to  them  nine 
eggs  well  beat,  a little  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  and 
sugar  to  your  taste,  a little  salt,  and  a pound  of  beef 
suet,  shred  very  small,  half  a pound  of  currants; 
mix  all  together  with  cream  and  a little  brandy. 


To  make  a Thickened  Milk  Pudding. 

Take  three  spoonfuls  of  flour,  mix  it  with  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  putting  a small  quan- 
tity at  a time  to  your  flour,  so  as  to  make  it  quite 
smooth  ; put  it  into  a sauce-pan,  and  let  it  boil, 
keeping  it  stirring  ; when  cold,  add  to  it  three 
eggs  well  beat,  and  a little  salt ; butter  your 
mould,  and  boil  it  an  hour.  'For  sauce,  melted 
butter,  wine,  and  sugar. 
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Another  Gooseberry  Pudding.  . 

Take  a pint  of  Gooseberries,  scald  tliem,  and 
rub  them  through  a sieve,  melt  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  grate  in  a 
little  lemon-peel,  or  put  in  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange  flower  water,  which  you  like  ; put  to  them 
four  eggs,  leaving  out  one  white  ; beatbhcm  well ; 
then  mix  all  to<i;ether,  and  sweeten  it  to  vour 
taste;  lay  a puff  paste  round  your  dish,  and  bake 
it  half  an  hour. 


To  make  a Lisjd  Flour  Pudding. 

O O 

Take  two  eggs,  and  beat  them  in  a wine  pint 
of  new  milk;  then  take  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  a little  salt ; put  your  milk  to  it  in 
small  quantities  till  it  beats  quite  fine  and  smooth  ; 
butter  your  mould,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an 
liour. 


To  make  a Plumb  Pudding. 

Take  four  eggs,  and  beat  them  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  and  mix  it  stiff  with  flour; 
then  put  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  taste,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet,  shred  fine,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  and  one  pound 
of  raisins  stoned.  Let  it  boil  three  hours. 
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A Carrot  P adding , without  Fruit. 

Boil  some  nice  clear  Carrots,  and  pulp  theni 
through  a sieve ; and  to  twelve  ounces  of  pulp, 
put  six  yolks  of  eggs,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
grate  in  the  rind,  and  add  four  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; beat  all  well  together, 
and  when  ready  to  set  in  the  oven,  put  in  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter  that  has  been  melted ; 
lay  a puff  paste  round  your  dish. 


To  make  Dumplings, 

Take  the  crumbs  of  two  two-penny  loaves, 
grated  fine,  and  the  same  weight  of  beef  suet, 
shred  as  fine  as  possible;  add  a little  salt,  half  a 
nutmeg  grated,  beat  two  eggs,  with  two  spoon- 
fuls ^f  sweet  raisin  wine ; mix  all  well  together, 
and  roll  them  in  balls,  the  size  of  turkeys’  eggs, 
and  boil  them  h.alf  an  hour.  For  sauce,  melted 
butter,  with  wine  and  sugar,  and  pour  over  them. 


To  make  Yeast  Dumplings. 

To  two  pounds  of  flour  put  one  pint  of  milk, 
made  warm,  with  a little  salt,  and  fliree  spoon- 
fuls of  Yeast;  make  it  up  into  a light  paste,  and 


set  It  by  the  fire  to  rise  ; then  make  it  into  balls, 
and  boil  them  twenty  minutes,  very  fast,  but  not 
covered. 

Almond  Chte%ccakcs, 

Blanch  half  a pound  of  Jordan  Almonds,  beat 
them  very  fine,  in  orange  tlower  water,  grate  two 
ounces  ot  Naples  biscuits,  and  put  to  them,  with 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  four  whites;  beat 
tour  ounces  ot  butter  till  it  looks  like  cream  ; mix 
all  together,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste  ; beat  it 
half  an  hour. 


JEgg  Checiccuhcs, 

Boil  ten  eggs  hard,  and  chop  them  very  small ; 
then  rub  them  fine  in  a marble  mortar ; put  to 
them  twelve  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted,  the  same  C|uaiuity  of  currants  washed  and 
dried,  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel  to  your  taste  ; then 
add  four  eggs  we.ll  beat,  with  a glass  of  brandy; 
put  in  twelve  ounces  of  butter  that  has  been 
melted,  and  stood  till  near  cold  ; beat  all  well 
together,  and  fill  your  crusts  just  as  they  go  into 
the  oven. 
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Curd  Cheesecakes. 

Kub  the  Curd  through  a sieve,  with  what  but- 
ter you  intend  to  put  in  ; mix  it  with  some  good 
cream,  grated  bread,  and  what  eggs  you  tliink 
proper,  a little  nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel  grated 
in  ; add  a glass  of  brandy,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  raisiawine;  put  in  some  currants  that  have 
been  washed  and  dried  ; put  them  in  the  crusts 
just  as  they  go  into  the  oven,  and  dust  sugar 
over  them. 


Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Grate  the  peel  of  two  large  Lemons  into  a ba- 
son, and  squeeze  the  juice  of  one  to  it;  then  add 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  sifted;  six  yolks  of 
eggs,  well  beat;  half  a pound  of  butter,  melted; 
mix  all  well  together,  and  bake  them  in  pans,  in 
good  puff  paste,  and  not  fill  them  till  the  oven  is 
ready. 


Orange  Cheesecakes. 

Blanch  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  very  fine,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water,  and  half'  a 
pound  .of  loaf  sugar,  sifted;  melt  six  ounces  of 
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butter,  and  when  ne;\’r  cold,  put  it  to  the  sugar 
and  almonds ; then  take  the  peel  of  a Seville 
orange,  that  is  boiled  tender,  and  beat  it  very 
fine;  add  eight  eggs,  leaving  out  four  whites; 
mix  all  well  together,  and  bake  them  in  puff 
paste. 


Goosebtrry  Cheesecakes, 

Scald  Gooseberries  and  rub  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  to  half  a pound  of  pulp,  put  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  sifted  ; a large  biscuit, 
grated  ; and  the  rind  of  a lemon  ; beat  four  eggs, 
and  mix  all  together ; when  ready  to  set  in  the 
oven,  add  six  ounces  of  butter,  that  has  been 
melted,  and  near  cold;  bake  them  in  puff  paste, 
and  sift  sugar  over  them. 


To  make  Buttered  Me. 

Take  a quart  of  mild  Ale,  put  it  into  a sai|fe- 
pan,  with  some  cloves,  mace,  a whole  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  five  minutes ; then  take  it  off  and  put 
in  a lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  let 
it  stand  to  melt ; then  beat  six  eggs,  leaving  out 
four  whites,  in  a little  cold  Ale,  and  mix  it  with 
the  warm  Ale,  and  pour  it  in  and  out  of  the 
sauce-pan,  till  it  is  fine  and  smooth;  then  set  it 
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over  the  fire,  nnd-heat  it  again,  till  it  becomes 
thick  and  quite  hot.  Send  it  to  table  with  dry 
toast. 

To  Mull  JVinr. 

Take  a pint  of  Wine,  set  it  over  the  fire  with  a 
few  cloves,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a little  nut- 
meg, and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; when  it  has  boiled 
a short  time,  take  it  off  to  cool,  and  beat  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one,  in  a little 
cold  Wine;  then  mix  them  carefully  with  the 
warm  Wine,  so  that  it  does  not  curdle,  and  pour 
it  backw'ard  and  forward  several  times  ; then  set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  make  it  hot  and  thick  : pour  it 
into  cups,  and  send  dry  toast,  or  biscuits,  with  it 
to  table. 

To  make  Buttered  Water. 

lake  a pint  of  Water,  (wine  measure)  set  it  on 
the  fire,  w ith  a bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut, 
and  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar;  when  it  lias 
boiled,  take  it  off  the  fire  to  cool,  and  beat  tlie 
yolks  of  tw'o  eggs  well,  in  a little  water,  and  mix  it 
4rith  the  other,  and  pour  it  backw'ard  and  forward, 
between  the  sauce-pan  and  a jug,  till  it  is  quite 
sm'both,  and  has  a great  froth  on  it,  then  it  is 
fit  to  drink. 

• N.  B.  It  is  a most  excellent  thing  for  a Cold, 
taken  at  bed -time. 
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To  make  Lentonade. 

Pour  five  pints  of  boiling  water  (wine  measure) 
upon  the  parings  of  five  Lemons,  and  two  Seville 
oranges,  and  add  tlie  juice  strained,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  white  wine,  two  spoonfuls  of  bran- 
dy, and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  ; stir  these  in- 
gredients together,  and  let  them  stand  twelve 
hours;  then  take  a pint  of  new  milk  (wine  mea- 
sure) boiling  hot,  and  pour  upon  them,  and  let  it 
remain  till  convenient  to  run  ii  through  a napkin, 
or  jelly  bag  ; if  it  is  not  fine,  strain  the  liquor  from 
the  peel,  and  boil  it  again  a few  minutes  ; then 
run  it  through  the  napkin  again,  with  the  peel  in 
it,  and  it  will  be  very  bright. 

N.  B.  It  must  be  kept  in  a cool  place. 


Lemonade  a second  Way. 

Take  six  quarts  of  water  that  has  boiled;  when 
cold,  put  to  it  two  pounds  of  raisins  of  the  sun, 
stoned  ; one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  tw  o lemons, 
sliced  ; let  it  stand  three  days,  close  covered  ; then 
strain  it,  and  bottle  it ; cork  the  bottles  very  close, 
and  in  ten  days  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

JnI.  B.  If  it  is  kept  longer  than  a month,  it  will 
turn  tart. 
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Orange  Jelly. 

Infuse  one  ounce  and  quarter  of  isinglass  in  a 
pint  of  water;  then  add  the  juice  of  live  large 
China  oranges,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  the  peel 
of  it,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted  ; boil  all  together,  and  strain 
it;  when  it  is  near  cold,  put  it  into  moulds. 

Lemon  Solid. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  a Lemon  into  a China  or 
glass  dish;  add  to  it  two  spoonfuls  ofbrand3'; 
boil  some  cream,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  in  it, 
and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste  with  loaf  sugar  (being 
rubbed  on  the  rind  of  the  lemon  bei'ore  it  is  pound- 
ed); pour  the  cream  hot  on  the  juice,  and  give 
it  a gentle  stir. 


To  make  Italian  Cheese. 

Take  a quart  of  thick  cream,  and  squeeze  into 
it  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  lialf  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  pounded  and  sifted ; a table  spoonful  of 
brandy,  and  a small  quantity  of  rich  white  wine  ; 
put  in  the  rinds  of  the  lemons,  and  beat  it  with  a 
whisk  till  it  becomes  very  thick  ; then  take  out  the 
rinds  of  the  lemons,  and  having  put  a muslin  hand- 
kerchief into  a sieve,  the  size  the  cheese  is  to  be. 
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pour  it  ill,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-tour  hours; 
tlien  turn  it  out,  and  ornament  it  with  shot  coin- 
rits,  and  stick  a sprig  of  myrtle  or  a flower  in  the 
middle. 

Solid  Sillabubs. 

To  a pint  of  cream,  put  half  a pint  of  cyder, 
lialf  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  two  small  lemons, 
and  half  a pound  of  sugar,  pounded  ; sift  the  su- 
gar into  the  cream,  and  grate  the  yellow  rind  of 
tli^  lemons  into  it,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  the 
wine  ; then  mix  all  together,  and  whisk  it  half  an 
hour;  put  it  into  glasses  all  together;  it  will  keep 
nine  or  ten  days  ; they  are  best  when  kept  three 
or  four  days. 

Butter  for  a Corner  Dish. 

Have  very  nice  fresh  Butter,  and  work  it  into 
* ■%  *"  • * 
different  forms,  the  shape  of  a pine,  and  make 

marks  with  a tea-spoon  ; roll  it  with  crimping 

rollers  ; work  it  through  a colander  or  sieve ; 

scope  with  a tea-spoon,  and  mix  with  grated  beef, 

tongue,  or  anchovies  ; ornament  it  with  curled 

•parsley. 
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To  make  liatijia. 

To  a pint  of  brandy  put  fifty  apricot  stones  ; 
bruise  the  shell  and  kernels  very  small ; lei  it 
stand  in  the  sun,  close  stopped,  fifteen  days  ; then 
strain  it,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  with  white 
sugar  candy ; let  it  stand  ten  days  more,  and  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 


2'o  make  Blanc-manoe. 

O 

To  a pint  of  strong  calf  s feet  jelly,  add  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  sw'eet  almonds  and  one  ounce 
of  bitter  almonds;  blanch  and  beat  them  very 
fine  in  a marble  mortar;  }>ut  them  to  the  jelly, 
and  set  it  over  a clear  fire  ; when  it  is  near  boil- 
ing, add  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  let  it 
boil  five  minutes  ; then  drain  it  through  u nap- 
kin ; sweeten  it  to  your  taste  with  loaf  sugar,  and 
keep  it  stirring  till  near  cold,  then  put  it  into  the 
moulds. 


To  make  Blanc-mange  a second  Way. 

Beat  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a morta^ 
put  it  into  a pint  of  cream,  with  a glass  of  moun- 
tain wine,  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  the 
same  quantity  of  ratifia,  sugar  to  your  taste.  Boil 
it  half  an  liour,  then  put  it  into  moulds. 
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To  make  a Hedgehog. 

Take  a sponge  cake,  or  new  French  roll,  and 
pare  off'.ilie  outside  ; lay  it  in  a China  or  glass 
dish,  and  pour  on  it  some  rich  white  wine  till  it 
is  quite  soaked  and  soft ; then  pour.on  it  a little 
brandy,  and  stick  it  all  over  with  blanched  al- 
monds, cut  in  slin  slices;  have  ready  a good 
custard,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

3b  make  Lemon  Sherbet, 

Take  the  weight  of  two  Lemons  in  dojuble- 
refined  sugar  ; wet  tire  sugar  with  water,  and 
boil  it  till  it  is  near  to  candy  ; then  have  the  meat 
♦of  the  lemons  cut  small,  and  the  peel  grated 
ready  to  put  in,  give  it  a scald,  (but  not  let  it 
boil,)  and  put.it  in  sweatmeat  glasses. 

To  make  a Dish  of  Yolks  of  Eggs. 

Boil  six  eggs  very  hard  ; then  take  tlie  yolks 
and  rub  them  fine,  in  a marble  mortar,  with  some 
butter,  a little  grated  lemon  or  orange  peel,  some 
cn^iire-tiower  water,  and  simar  to  vour  taste: 
rub  it  througli  a colander,  on  the  dish,  and  cut  a 
few  rounds  of  the  whites,  and  lay  on  it,  witii  a 
flower  in  the  middle  of  every  ring. 

N.  B.  It  makes  a smart  corner  dish. 

s a 
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To  Bottle  Gooseberries. 

Gather  the  Gooseberries  when  three  parts 
grown,  take  off  the  stalks  and  snuffs;  then  put 
them  in  a kettle  of  cold  water,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire,  till  they  are  scalded,  keeping  them  stirring 
all  the  time  ; and  when  they  begin  to  crack,  put 
them  into  the  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  the 
water  they  are  scalded  in,  and  let  them  stand 
open  for  two  or  three  days;  then  put  some  sweet 
oil  on  the  top  of  each  bottle,  an<l  tie  them  close 
down  with  bladder,  and  set  them  in  a cool  place. 

N.  B.  If  you  burn  two  or  three  matches  in  the 
bottle,  before  the  Gooseberries  are  put  in,  it  will 
prevent  their  fermenting. 


To  make  Jpph  Jelly. 

Take  twenty  Pippins,  and  twenty  John  ^Apples, 
pare  and  quarter  them,  put  to  them  two  quarts 
of  spring  water,  and  let  them  boil  till  they  are 
very  tender  ; then  strain  the  liquor  from  them, 
and  to  every  pint  of  liquor  put  one  pound  of  dou- 
ble-refined sugar;  let  the  jelly  boil  very  fast,%lill 
a drop  will  stand  on  the  spoon,  and  then  it  is 
/enough;  at  which  time  add  the  juice  of  two  le- 
it;ions,  and  put  it  in  glasses. 
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To  make  Apple  Jdly  a second  fl  ay. 

Take  Pippins,  and  pare  them,  and  cut  them  in 
very  thin  slices;  put  them  into  a deep  earthen 
jar,  close  covered,  and  set  over  the  fire,  in  a 
kettle  ot‘  boiling  water,  for  three  or  four  hours ; 
then  pour  the  liquor  from  them,  and  to  every 
pint  put  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar;  boil  it 
till  it  will  jelly  : then  put  in  the  juice  of  an  orange 
and  lemon,  and  boil  it  up  again,  then  put  it  into 
glasses. 


To  make  IJartshom  Jelly. 

To  one  gallon  of  water,  put  a set  of  calPs  feet, 
and  four  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings;  let  them 
boil  till  the  liquor  becomes  a stiff  jelly;  then  run 
it  through  a hair  sieve  into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  cold  ; then  take  off  the 
fat  from  the  top,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan, 
(leaving  the  sediment  at  the  bottom),  with  a pint 
of  white  wine,  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  and  the  juice  of  a sweet  orange ; stir  all 
well  together;  then  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  lei  it 
boil  very  fast,  till  clear,  then  run  it  through  a 
bag  into  glasses. 
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, To  make  Calf’s  Foot  Jelly. 

Take  a set  of  Calf’s  feet,  ready  dressed;  boil 
them  in  as  much  water,  as  with  long  boiling,  will 
be  a stiff  jelly;  then  strain  it,  and  when  quite 
cold,  lake  off’  the  top,  and  use  only  the  middle 
for  your  jelly  ; then  put  to  it  the  juice  and  peel 
of  a lemon,  wine,  and  sugar  to  your  taste,  with  a 
bit  of  cinnamon ; set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  off,  and 
when  a little  cool,  put  to  it  the  whites  of  four 
duck-eggs;  beat  all  well  together,  and  let  it  boil 
again,  very  fast;  then  run  it  through  a jelly  bag, 
and  it  will  be  very  fine  and  bright. 

To  make  Damson  Cheese. 

To  four  pounds  of  Damsons  (when  stoned) 
put  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; 
put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  one  ounce  of  bit- 
ter almonds,  blanched  and  pounded  fine,  in  a 
marble  mortar;  stir  them  well  together,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  becomes  so  thick  as  it  will  leave  the 
pan  ; take  it  oft’  the  fire,  and  put  it  on  plates,  or 
in  moulds,  and  set  in  a stove,  or  in  the  sun  to 
dry. 
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To  make  Lemon  Cream. 

Take  two  large  Lemons,  and  chip  the  outside 
olf;  put  tfiein  into  a bason,  and  squeeze  the 
juice  to  them,  and  cover  them  close  for  two 
hours;  then  beat  seven  eggs,  leaving  out  four 
yolks,  in  a pint  of  water,  with  a little  brandy; 
put  all  together,  and  strain  it  through  a sieve; 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste  with  tine  sugar ; set  it 
over  a clear  Hre,  and  keep  it  stirring  till  it  is  as 
thick  as  cream  ; but  be  careful  not  to  let  it  boil ; 
then  put  it  in  glasses,  and  serve  it  up  cold. 


Lemon  Cream  a second  fVa^. 

Take  a quart  of  thick  Cream,  and  three  yolks 
of  eggs;  beat  them  well  vvith  a liltlc  Juice  of  Le- 
mon ; put  in  the  peel  of  the  Lemon  grated,  and 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste;  whisk  it  till  it  becomes 
quite  thick,  and  then  put  it  in  cups  or  glasses. 

To  make  Raspberry  Cream. 

Take  a quart  of  thick  Cream,  and  add  as  much 
Raspberry  Jam  as  (when  mixed)  will  make  it  a 
pink  colour;  put  it  into  a large  bowl,  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  ; then  whisk  it  till  it  is  quite 
thick,  and  send  it  to  table  in  cups  or  glasses. 
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To  make  a Custard. 

T.nke  a qiicrt  of  thick  cream,  and  boil  in  it  a 
few  bitter  almonds,  or  a spoonful  of  ratifia  ; lake 
it  ofl'  the  fire,  and  when  cool,  take  four  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  two  whites,  beat  well  with  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar  ; set  it  over  the  fire,  keeping  it  stirring  one 
way,  till  it  becomes  thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  ; 
when  cool,  put  it  in  cups,  sticking  blanched  al- 
monds over  them,  cut  in  thin  slices. 


2o  make  a Trifle. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of ‘biscuits,  and  soak 
them  in  brandy,  or  mountain  wine,  in  a glass,  or 
China  di>h;  then  take  a pint  of  cream,  made  into 
a -custard,  with  six  yolks  of  eggs,  and  when  quite 
cold,  pour  it  over,  and  heap  the  dish  up  with 
w'hipt  s^’llabub,  which  must  be  drained  on  a 
sieve ; then  lay  on  it  some  currant  jelly,  cut  thin, 
in  figures,  some  bits  of  bright  hartshorn  jelly, 
sw’eatmeats,  and  shot  comfits. 

N.  B.  Part  of  the  syllabub  being  coloured  pink, 
and  laid  on  by  places,  makes  it  look  very  pretty  ; 
which  may  be  done,  by  soaking  a few^  heads  of 
cochineal  in  brandy,  and  putting  some  of  it  in 
wlien  you  have  got  what  white  you  like. 
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To  make  fVliipt  Siilahuhs. 

Take  a quart  of  thick  cream,  put  to  it  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  vvh'ite  wine,  tlie  same  quanlil'y  of 
brancl3%  the  juice  of  two  lemons*,  juul  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  ; mi  x all  toge- 
ther, and  put  in  the  rinds  of  the  lemons  pared 
thin  ; let  It  stand  twelve  hours,  then  whisk  it  to  a 
froth,  and  put  it  into  glasses. 


To  make  Rich  Gin<^erbrea^. 

Rub  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour, 
grate  in  it  the  rind  of  a lemon  ; add  half  a pound 
of  powder  sugar,  and  tw'o  ounces  of  ground  gin- 
ger ; mix  all  well  together,  and  make  it  into  a 
paste,  with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle, 
and  a glass  of  brandy  ; roll  it  thin,  and  bake  it 
on  tins  in  a cool  oven. 


T 0 make  Gingerbread  a second  JVap. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  and  rub  into  it  one 
pound  and  a half  of  butter,  one  pound  of  powder 
sugar,  one  ounce  and  half  of  ginger ; mix  all 
together,  and  make  it  into  a paste,  with  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  treacle  ; cut  it  into  any  shape,  and 
bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 
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To  vmlit  Gingerbread  a third  Jf  uj/. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  and  rub  into  il 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  cinnamon  ; mix 
it  up  with  two  pounds  of  treacle,  and  a glass  of 
brandy,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

To  make  Muffins,  ' 

lake  four  p*ounds  of  fine  flour,  two  spoonfuls  of 
new  yeast,  eight  whites  of  eggs,  a quart  of  milk, 
made  warm  ; mix  it  well  together,  and  let  it  rise 
for  near  an  hour ; then  bake  them.  They  must 
be  made  up  with  flour,  so  as  not  to  stick  to  the 
hand. 

To  make  Pikelets. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  two  eggs,  three 
spoonfuls  of  new  yeast,  and  a little  salt ; beat  the 
eggs,  yeast,  and  salt,  w^ell  together,  and  add  to 
them  a pint  and  half  of  new  milk,  made  just 
warm;  put  it  to  the  flour  by  degrees,  and  keep  it 
beating,  which  will  make  them  very  light  and 
smooth;  set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise,  half  an  hour, 
and  then  bake  them.  
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To  make  Yeasl. 

Mix  two  quarts  of  soft  water  with  wheat  flour, 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  gruel ; boil  it  gently 
for  half  an  hour;  when  near  cold,  stir  into  it  half 
u pound  of  powder  sugar,  and  four  spoonfuls  of 
very  thick  yeast  ; put  it  into  a large  jug  or  jar, 
with  a narrow  top,  and  place  it  before  the  fire,  so 
that  it  may,  with  a moderate  heat,  ferment:  the 
fermentation  will  throw  up  a thin  liquid,  which 
pour  off,  and  keep  the  remainder  for  use,  in  a cool 
place,  in  a bottle  or  jar,  tied  over.  The  same 
quantity  as  of  common  Yeast  will  suffice  to  bake 
or  brew  with.  Four  spoonfuls  of  this  makes  a 
fresh  quantity  as  before. 


To  make  Potatoe  Yeast. 

Boil  three  or  four  Potatoes,  beat  them  fine  in  a 
marble  mortar  ; then  add  a table  spoonful  of  fine 
flour,  the  same  quantity  of  Lisbon  sugar ; stir 
them  well  together,  and  put  as  much  warm  soft 
water  to  it,  as  will  make  it  the  consistency  of  thick 
gruel ; then  add  two  table  spoonfuls  of  thick 
Y east ; set  it  by  the  fire  in  a jug  to  ferment,  and 
it  will  be  fit  to  use  the  next  day. 
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To  make  French  Bread. 

Take  a gallon  of  fine  flour,  and  put  it  in  a deep 
pan  ; then  take  a quart  of  milk  and  one  pint  of 
water  made  warm  ; dissolve  in  it  a table  spoon- 
ful of  salt ; then  take  a quarter  of  a pint  of  pota- 
toe  yeast,  and  beat  into  it  four  eggs,  leaving  out 
two  whites;  mix  all  together,  and  run  it  through 
a sieve  into  tlie  flour,  and  make  it  into  a light 
paste,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise,  a full  hour,  if 
the  weather  be  cold  ; then  make  it  into  rolls,  and 
bake  them  on  tins,  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when 
cold,  rasp  them. 

To  make  Houshold  Bread. 

Take  a peck  of  Bread  Flour,  and  put  to  it  seven 
pints  of  warm  water,  with  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
salt,  dissolved  in  it;  then  add  half  a pint  of  good 
yeast ; mix  all  together,  and  pour  it  through  a 
sieve  into  the  Flour;  knead  it  well  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  put  it  in  square  tins,  and  set  it 
by  the  fire  to  rise,  then  set  them  in  the  oven. 


To  make  Potatoe  Bread. 

To  a peck  of  Flour  put  six  pounds  of  Potatoes, 
boil  them  soft,  and  rub  them  through  a wire,  or 
hair  sieve,  into  the  flour ; then  take  six  pinfc*  of 
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warm  water,  witli  some  salt,  and  half  a pint  of 
good  yeast;  pour  it  into  the  flour,  and  knead  it 
well,  (for  it  recpiircs  more  trouble  to  be  taken  with 
it  than  other  bread,)  put  it  in  tins,  and  s.et  it  tg 
rise  by  the  fire. 

J^ath  Buns. 

Rub  one  pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of 
fine  flour  ; mix  in  it  one  pound  of  caraway  c*bm- 
fits,  beat  well  twelve  eggs,  leaving  out  six  whites, 
with  six  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  cream,  made  warm;  mix  all  together, 
and  set  it  by  the  Are  to  rise  ; when  made  up,  strew 
comfits  over  ihcip. 


Plumb  Buns, 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  six  pounds  of 
flour,  sift  into  it  half  a pound  of  fine  powder  sugar, 
grate  in  a nutmeg,  and  a little  ginger,  and  cara- 
way seedsrto  your  liking;  put  in  three  pounds  of 
currants,  cleaned  and  dried ; mix  all  together, 
with  three  pints  of  milk  made  warm,  two  eggs 
well  beat,  with  ten  table  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; run 
it  through  a sieve  into  the  flour,  and  make  it  into 
a light  paste;  set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise,  an  hour  ; 
and  when  made  up,  rub  them  over  with  the  while 
of  an'  egg,  and  dust  sugar  over  them.  Twenty 
minutes  will  bake  them. 
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Another  Orange  Pudding. _ 

I'cike  a Seville  Orange,  and  grate  off  the  rind  ; 
put  to  it  a large  biscuit  grated,  half  a pound  of 
louf  sugar  pounded,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs;  beat 
all  well  together,  and  when  ready  to  be  set  in  the 
oven,  put  to  it  half  a pound  of  butter  that  has 
been  melted,  and  near  cold  ; lay  a puff  paste 
round  your  dish,  and  when  baked  stick  it  over 
with  candied  orange  peel,  cut  in  thin  slices. 


College  Puddings. 

Take  half  a pound  of  beef  suet  shred  fine,  the 
crumbs  of  a two-penny  loaf  grated,  half  a pound 
of  currants,  four  eggs,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  a 
little  cinnamon  and  nutmeg;  mix  all  together, 
and  roll  them  into  balls ; fry  them  in  hog’s  lard, 
of  a fine  brown.  For  sauce,  melted  butter,  su- 
gar, and  wine. 


Another  Almond  Puddiim. 

V 

Blanch  and  beat  half  a pound  of  sweet  Al- 
monds, with  a little  rose  water ; then  take  the 
crumbs  of  a two-penny  loaf  grated,  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs  well  beat,  a little  beef  suet  shred  fine  ; 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  beat  all  well  toge- 
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ther ; but  be  careful  not  to  mix  it  too  thin  ; but* 
ter  your  dish  well,  and  half  an  hour  will  bake  it, 
in  a moderate  oven. 


jin  Apple  Pudding.  • , 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  Apple,  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  the 
same  quantity  of  butter  melted,  the  rind  of  a le- 
mon grated,  six  eggs,  beat  them  well  with  the 
Apples  and  sugar,  and  do  not  put  in  the  butter 
till  it  is  ready  to  be  set  in  the  oven  ; lay  a puff 
paste  round  your  dish  ; and  half  an  hour  will 
bake  it. 


' To  make  Snow  Balls  a second  fVap. 

Take  half  a pound  of  rice,  pick  and  wash  i.t  j 
divide  it  into  six  parts;  take  six  apples,  pare  and 
scope  out  the  core,  in  which  place  put  in  a little 
lemon-peel,  .shred  fine;  tlien  have  ready  some 
thin  cloths  to  tie  the  Halls  in;  put  the  rice  in  the 
cloth,  and  lay  the  apple  on  it ; tie  them  up  close, 
and  put  them  into, cold  water;  when  it  boils,  they 
will  take  an  hour  and  quarter  boiling;  be  careful 
how  vou  turn  them  into  the  dish,  that  vou  do  not 
break  the  rice ; they  will  look  beautifully  white, 
and  make  a pretty  dish  for  supper.  The  sauce  I'or 
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tliem,  is  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  melted 
thick,  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  a little  sugar, 
nutmeg,  and  cinnamon  beat  tine. 


Another  Hunting  Pudding. 

Take  one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  ; one  pound 
of  beef  suet,  shred  fine  ; half  a pound  of  fine 
flour,  a little  grated  bread,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  powder  sugar,  half  a nutmeg,  grated;  six  eggs 
well  beat,  leaving  out  two  whites;  a glass  of 
brandy,  and  a little  salt ; mix  all  together,  and 
boil  it  four  hours.  For  sauce,  melted  butter, 
wine,  and  sugar. 


Another  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Take  a two-penny-loaf,  and  cut  it  up  thin,  in 
bread  and  butter,  as  for  tea;  butter  your  dish, 
and  lay  it  in  slices  all  over  it;  strew  a few  cur- 
rants betwixt  every  layer;  then  take  a pint  of 
milk,  and  beat  well  four  eggs,  a little  nutmeg 
grated,  some  salt  and  sugar  to  your  taste  ; mix 
all  together,  and  pour  over  your  bread  and  but- 
ter. Bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 


Saffron  Wigs. 

Rub  a pound  and  half  of  butter  into  six  quarts 
of  fi  ne  flour;  add  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds; 
steep  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  SaflVon  in  a quart 
of  new  milk  ; then  beat  eight  eggs  into  a pint  of 
very  light  barm  ; mix  them  with  the  milk,  and 
make  it  up  into  a light  paste,  and  set  it  by  the 
fire  to  rise;  then  roll  into  it  a pound  and  half  of 
loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted ; when  made  up, 
brush  them  over  with  milk,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
beat  together. 


To  make  Rusks. 

Take  four  pounds  of  fine  flour,  a pint  of  new 
milk,  with  four  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  it; 
beat  four  eggs,  with  four  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast ; 
mix  it  well  together  and  let  it  stand  one  hour  by 
the  fire  to  rise  ; then  make  it  up  into  small  balls, 
and  lay  them  on  tins,  and  set  them  to  rise  for 
half  an  hour ; then  set  them  in  a quick  oven, 
and  when  they  begin  to  look  brown,  take  them 
out,  and  cut  them  through  with  a sharp  knife, 
and  set  them  in  the  oven  again  to  crisp,  with  the 
door  open. 
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To  make  Cracknels, 

Rub  two  ounces  of  butter  into  half  a [>ouDd  of 
fine  flour,  and  put  to  it  half  a pound  of  loaf  su- 
gar, pounded  and  sifted,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
caraway  seeds  ; mix  it  up  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  as  mucli  cream  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste;  roll  them  very  thin,  and  bake  them  on 
tins,  in  a cool  oven,  ten  minutes. 


To  make  Diet  Cakes. 

\ 

Beat  well  eight  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites  ; 
put  to  them  three. quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  su- 
gar, pounded  . and  sifted,  and  a few  caraway  , 
seeds  ; when  tjeat,  sift  into  it  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  flour ; bake  them  on  tins,  papered 
with  wafer-paper  at  bottom,  and  when  baked  of 
a fine  brown,  they  are  done. 

N.  B.  They  require  a quick  oven, 

3b  make  Jumbals. 

Rub  one  pound  of  butter  very  fine,  into  a 
pound  of  fine  flour ; mix  in  it  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar  finely  silted,  and  two  ounces  of  caraw'ay 
seeds,  pounded ; make  it  into  a paste,  with  the 
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whites  of  four  eggs,  and  roll  it  out  the  thickness  of 
your  finger,  and  lay  them  on  tins  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  S,  and  bake  them  in  a cool  oven. 


To  make  a School  Cake. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  rub  into  it  four 
ounces  of  butter,  a few  caraway  seeds,  half  au 
ounce  of  allspice,  half  a pound  of  powder  sugar, 
and  one  pound  of  currants,  cleaned  and  dried  ; 
mix  these  well  together,  anti  take  a pint  of  milk, 
made  warm,  and  mix  in  it  three  table  spoonfuls 
of  new  yeast;  make  it  up  into  a light  paste,  and 
put  it  into  a tin,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise. 

N.  B.  An  hour  and  quarter  will  bake  it. 


Lemon  Cake. 

Beat  well  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  add ^ them  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  the 
rind  of  two  lemons  grated  into  it,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  beat 
fine,  with  orange-flower  water ; beat  the  above 
well  together,  for  fifteen  minutes  ; then  put  in 
the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beat  to  a very  high  froth, 
add  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  with  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  warm  dry  flour,  which  must  be  put 
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in  by  little  at  a time  ; beat  it  an  hour,  then  set  it 
immediately  in  the  oven,  or  it  will  be  sad. 

N.  B.  Bake  it  an  hour  and  quarter  in  a quick 
oven. 


Lemon  Cake  a second 

Take  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  five  whites, 
beat  them  separately,  grate  the  rind  of  a large 
lemon  to  them,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice;  then 
put  to  them  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  finely  sifted, 
and  half  a pound  of  fine  Hour,  made  quite  dry  ; 
beat  it  well,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 


Queen  Cakes. 

Beat  a pound  of  butter  till  it  looks  like  cream  ; 
then  put  to  it  one  pound  of  lo»f  sugar  sifted,  and 
eight  eggs,  leaving  out  four  whites ; grnte  in  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  and  put  in  the  juice,  and  add 
one  pound  of  fine  flour;  beat  it  half  an  hour; 
then  put  in  half  a pound  of  currants;  mix  them 
well,  and  put  it  in  your  tins,  sifting  sugar  over 
them  when  they  go  into  the  oven.  Twenty  mi- 
nutes will  bake  them; 
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Ixice  Cake. 

Beat  eighteen  eggs  well,  witli  some  cinnamon 
and  rose  water,  leaving  out  eight  whites;  then 
add  a pound  and  half  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted  ; beat  them  well,  and  put  in  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  flour  of  Rice  ; beat  it  two  hours.  It  will  take 
an  hour  and  half  baking,  in  a quick  oven. 

Small  Currant  Cakes. 

Rub  a pound  of  butter  very  fine  into  a pound 
and  half  of  fine  flour,  well  dried  by  the  fire;  add 
to  it  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted,  four  yolks  of  eggs  well  beat,  with  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and  the  same  quan- 
tit}’  of  sweet  raisin  wine,  a little  mace,  and  a nut-  < 
meg  grated : this  quantity  makes  eight  cakes. 
They  must  be  baked  crisp,  and  a fine  brown. 

Uxbridge  Cakes. 

Rub  a pound  and  a half  of  butter  into  a pound 
of  fine  flour  ; mix  into  it  three  pounds  of  currants 
that  have  been  cleaned  and  dried,  grate  in  a nut- 
meg, and  make  it  up  into  a light  paste,  with 
some  milk  made  warm,  and  new  barm;  mix  it 
together,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise,  an 
hour  ; then  make  it  up  in  small  cakes. 


To  make  a Sajfron  Cake. 

Take  two  pomuls  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  in  it 
ten  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  silted  ; 
grate  a nutmeg  into  it;  then  rub  two  drachms 
of  SaflVon  to  powder,  and  sleep  it  in  a glass  of 
white  wine  for  two  hours;  then  beat  well  three 
eggs,  and  four  table  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  ; have  ready  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  melted  and  nearl}’ 
cold;  mix  all  together,  and  strain  it  into  the  flour, 
and  make  it  into  a light  paste,  and  beat  into  it 
two  pounds  of  currants  that  have  been  washed 
and  dried,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  quarter. 


To  make  Cakes,  like  China,  in  any  Shape. 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  sweet  raisin  wine,  the  same  quantity  of  rose 
water ; beat  these  well  together,  and  add  as  much 
fine  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a stiff  paste,  which 
will  roll  out  very  thin.  If  you  would  have  them 
like  cups,  bake  them  on  cups  buttered,  or  cut 
them  in  any  other  shape  or  form  you  please. 
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Icing  for  China  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  treble-refined  sugar  sifted, 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  beat  well,  with  a spoon- 
ful of  rose  water;  beat  the  Icing  till  it  is  a fine 
beautiful  white,  and  when  the  cakes  are  cold, 
pot  thei  Icing  on' with  a- small  brush,  on'one  side^ 
and  let  it  dry;  then  ice' them  on  the'other,  and’ 
they  will  look*  like  China. 


Small  plain  Cakes  for  Tea. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  and 
half  of  flour;  mix  a few  caraway  seeds,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted  together,  and  put  to  it;  then  make  it  into 
a light  paste,  with  four  eggs,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  new  yeast,  and  cut  them  into  any  shape;  when 
ready  to  set  in  the  oven,  rub  them  over  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  sugar  over  them. 

♦ 

To  make  Rutland  Cakes, 

Take  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted;  sift 
them  together  through  a sieve;  rub  into  it  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  and  make  it  into  a paste, 
with  four  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites,  which 
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must  be  well  beat,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose 
water ; roll  them  very  thin,  and  bake  them  on 
tins  of  a light  brown. 


A Plumb  Cake. 

Take  three  pounds. .of  fine  flour,  mix  into  it 
half  a pound  of  good  powder  sugar;  grate  into  it 
half  a nutmeg,  and  a little  mace;  then  take  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  melt  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  butter  in  it ; let  it  stand  till  near  cold;  then 
beat  ten  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the  whites,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  new  yeast,  beat  well  together  ; 
mix  into  the  flour  three  pounds  of  currants  ; then 
beat  it  well,  snd  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise.  An 
hour  and  half  will  bake  it. 


Small  Cokes. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted,  two  eggs,  leaving  out  one  white,  some 
grated  lemon-peel,  and  juice;  make  them  into 
small  cakes,  and  ice  them  at  top. 


A rich  Plumb  Cake. 

Take  one  pound  of  butter,  and  beat  it  till  it 
looks  hke  cream ; then  take  fourteen  ounces  of 
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loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; the  yolks  of  nine 
eggs,  beat  with  three  table  spoonfuls  of  rose  wa- 
ter, and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy,  a whole 
nutmeg  grated  ; beat  these  all  well  together ; 
then  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beat  to  a froth, 
at>jd  one  pound  and  quarter  of  fine  flour,  with 
two  pounds  of  currants,  cleaned  and  dried  ; three 
ounces  of  almonds,  blanched  and  sliced,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  candied  peel,  cut  in  slices; 
beat  it  an  hour ; and  it  will  take  two  hours 
baking. 

A rich  Piain  Cake. 

Take  two  pounds  and  a half  of  butter,  and  beat 
it  till  it  looks  like  cream ; then  add  to  it  two 
pounds  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar,  pound«d  and 
sifted ; twenty  eggs,  well  beat,  (leaving  out  ten 
whites,)  with  a giil  of  brandy,  the  same  of  rose 
and  orange-flower  water  ; beat  all  these  ingredi- 
ents well  together;  then  add  six  ounces  of  al- 
monds, beat  very  fine,  and  three  drachms  of 
tnace,  and  two  pounds  and  a half  of  fine  flour; 
beat  it  an  hour,  and  when  the  oven  is  ready,  pi.t 
td^it  a pound  of  candied  peelj  four  ounces  of  ci- 
tron,, cut  in  thin  slices,  and  half  a pound  of  al- 
monds, blanched  and  sliced:;  beat  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  bake  it  three  hours. 
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T'O  make  Currant  Cakes. 

Rub  ijaFf  ft  pound  of  butter  into  one  pountl  < of 
/flour ; put  in  bulf  a pound  of  sugar,  Jjulf  a pound 
,(of  currents,  two  eggs,  leaving  out  one  white; 
(beat  them  vviLh  a table  ispoonhil  of  orange-flower 
ovftter;  mahe  them  into  small  ca*kes,  and  bake 
ttliem  on  tins;  brusli  them  over  with  the  white  of 
.KU  egg,  ,and  dust  sugar  over  them. 


Savoy  Cakes. 

Take  six  eggs,  and  their  w^eight  of  fine  loaf 
sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  and  half  their  weight 
of -fine  flour,  made  quite  dry ; beat  the  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  and  put  in  the  flour  Just  before 
it  is  set  in  the  oven  : keep  beating  it  all  the 
time,  or  it  will  not  be  light. 


To  make  a Spanish  Cake, 

Tyke  eight  eggs,  and  part  the  yolks  from  the 
whites;  beat  the  yolks  with  a pound  of  douhlo- 
jrefined  sugar,  and  the  whites,  with  a whisk,  with 
three  sj»oonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  till  they 
curdle  ; then  bci'.t  them  with  tire  sugar,  and  yolks, 
for  half  an  hour;  then  add  ten  ounces  of  fine 
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flour,  well  dried  ; beat  it  till  it  goes  into  the  oven# 
or  it  will  not  be  light.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
will  bake  it. 


Bath  Cakes. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  and  melt  in  it  four  ounces 
of  butter  ; when  near  cold,  put  to  it  three  table 
spoonfuls  of  yeast;  pour  it  into  two  pounds  of  fine 
flour  ; make  it  into  a paste,  roll  it  out  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  cut  them  in  any  form,  and  bake 
them  on  tins,  in  a moderate  oven. 


To  make  a Cake  mthout  Fruit. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  rub  into  it  half 
a pound  of  butter ; then  take  a pint  of  cream, 
made  warm,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast; 
mix  it  together,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise; 
then  work  into  it  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  sifted, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  carav/ay  comfits:  when 
ready  to  set  in  the  oven,  brush  it  over  with  rose 
water,  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  sugar 
over  it. 
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To  make  a plain  Seed  Cake. 

Beat  one  pound  of  butter  till  it  looks  like 
cream ; then  add  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs,  and 
four  whites,  well  beat,  with  a glass  of  brandy,  and 
rose  water,  twelve  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  pounded 
and  sifted  ; a few  caraway  seeds,  and  one  pound 
of  Hne  flour  ; beat  all  well  together,  half  an  hour; 
and  when  ready  to  set  in  the  oven,  dust  sugar 
ever  it. 

Rolls  for  Breakfast. 

Warm,  a pint  of  milk,  with  four  ounces  of 

butter  ia  it ; then  beat  three  eggs,  with  four 

spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  and  when  the  milk  is 

near  cold,  pour  it  into  three  pounds  of  fine  flour  ; 

set  it  bv  the  fire  half  an  hour  to  rise:  then  make 
^ * 

it  up  into  small  rolls,  and  lay  them  on  tins  ; let 
them  stand  twenty  minutes,  and  then  set  them  in 
a moderate  oven. 

To  make  Biscuits. 

Beat  well  eight  eggs,  the  yolks  and  the  whites 
separate,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  rose  water; 
when  the  yolks  are  beat  enough,  put  to  it,  by 
degrees,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted,  and  beat 


them  together;  then  put  in  the  whites,  and 
one  pound  of  fine  flour;  heat  them  till  they  go 
into  the  oven,  and  sift  sugar  over  them. 

To  make  Drop  Biscuits. 

Beat  six  eggs  well,  and  put  to  them  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  sifted  ; beat  them  together,  and 
add  one  pound  of  flour,  and  a few  caraway  seeds; 
drop  them  on  paper,  and  sift  sugar  over  them. 

To  make  Bloiced  Biscuits. 

Put  the  white  of  an  egg  in  a mortar,  with  the 
rasping  of  a lemon  peel,  and  some  sifted  sugar; 
mix  these,  well  together,  adding  often,  a little 
sugar,  till  it  comes  to  a thickness  that  it  will  leave 
the  mortar;  then  take  it  out,  and  roll  it,  but  not 
very  thin;  cut  it  into  any  shape,  and  lay  them 
on  paper,  and  bake  them  on  tins  in  a cool  oven. 


To  make  Bath  Biscuits, 

Take  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  set  it  oh  the 
fire,  with  four  ounces  of  sweet  lard,  till  it  is  melt- 
ed ; then  pour  it  into  a pint  of  cold  water,  add 
beat  into  it  four  table  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast; 
strain  it  into  four  pounds  of  fine  floitr,  and  make 
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it  up  into  a stiff  paste : cut  them  round  with  a tin, 
and  prick  them,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven,  on  tins,  keeping  them  turning  till  they  are 
quite  dry. 


To  maht  Fruit  Biscuits. 

Take  any  sort  of  Fruit,  put  it  into  a jug,  and  set 
it  over  the  fire  in  a pot  of  boiling  water  ; when 
scalded  enough,  pour  tlie  clear  from  it,  and  pulp 
the  other  through  a sieve,  and  to  half  a pound  of 
the  pulp,  allow  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; set  the  pulp 
over  tlie  fire  till  it  is  hot,  and  the  sugar  till  it  is 
hot ; then  put  both  together,  and  when  the  sugar 
is  well  raixt,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  the  froth 
of  three  whites  of  eggs  to  it,  and  beat  it  till  it  will 
drop  on  paper,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  or  a stove. 

To  make  Lemon  Biscuits. 

Take  ten  eggs,  leaving  out  four  of  the  whites, 
and  grate  off  the  rind  of  a fresh  Lemon  to  them  ; 
then  add  two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  ; 
beat  it  with  a whisk  |or  half  an  hour  ; then  have  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted,  and  put  it  in  by  de- 
grees, and  a pound  of  fine  flour ; beat  it  till  the 
oven  is  ready,  and  sift  sugar  over  them,  and  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven. 
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Piumh  Cakes  for  Tea. 

Beat  a pound  of  butter,  till  it  looks  like  cream  ; 
then  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  sifted  ; six  eggs, 
well  beat,  with  one  Spoonful  of  brandy,  leaving 
out  two  whites  ; mix  these  well  together,  and  put 
to  them  two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  and  one  pound 
of  currants,  washed  and  dried.  ‘Make  them  up  in  , 
what  size  you  like. 

lb  make  Spice  Cakes. 

Rub  one  pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  flour,  (very  fine;)  then  add  one  pound 
of  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  and 
a pound  and-htdf  of  currants,  cleaned  and  dried  ; 
mix  it  together,  with  four  eggs,  and  one  spoonful 
of  yeast,  well  beat ; roll  it  out,  and  cut  them  in 
what  shape  you  like.  Bake  them  On  tins,  and 
when  they  come  out  of  the  oven,  dust  sugar  over 
them. 

* t 
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To  make  Almond  Calies.  ■. 

Take  four  ounces  of  Almonds,  blanch  and  beat 
them  very  fine,  in  a marble  mortar,  with  ‘sb'me 
orange-flower  vvater  ; then  add  six  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  sifted,  and  as  many  whites  of  eggs,  beat  to 
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a froth,  as  will  make  them  just  moist  enough  t* 
drop.  Drop  them  on  wafer-paper,  and  bake 
them  in  a slack  oven. 


To  make  Macaroons. 

Blanch  half  a pound  of  Jordan  Almonds,  beat 
them  fine  in  a marble  mortar,  with  some  orange- 
flower  water;  then  add  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
pounded  and  silted,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fine  grated  bread  crumbs;  mix  all  together,  with 
the  whites  of  four  eggs,  well  beat ; lay  them  on 
wafer-paper,  and  silt  sugar  over  them.  They 
must  be  baked  in  a moderate  oven. 


To  make  Ratafia  Cakes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  bitter  almonds,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  Jordan;  lay  them  in  cold  water 
all  night  ; Slie  next  da}*,  blanch  them,  and  beat 
them  fine  with  a spoonful  of  water  ; then  put  in 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  a pound  of  loaf  su- 
gar, sifted  ; beat  it  half  an  hour,  and  when  the 
oven  is  ready,  drop  them  on  paper,  with  the  point 
of  a knife,  and  sift  sugar  over  them,  and  bake 
them  of  a fine  brown. 
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, To  make  dear  Cakes  of  Fruit, 

Draw  the  juice  of  any  kind  of  Fruit,  put  it  into 
a jug  of  boiling  water,  over  the  fire,  and  to  a pint 
of  thejuice,  put  a pound  and  quarter  of  treble-re- 
fined sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; boil  the  juice 
till  it  becomes  thick,  before  you  put  in  the  sugar; 
then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  a little  cool, 
put  in  the  sugar,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  to  scald, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Put  it  on  small  plates, 
and  set  them  in  the  sun  or  on  a stove  to  dry,  and 
'they  will  be  very  clear  and  bright. 

To  make  Jpricot  Cakes. 

Scald  the  Apricots,  and  take  the  pulp  of  them, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes  near  to  a 
paste,  keeping  it  constantly  stirring;  then  have 
ready  a pound  and  quarter  of  double- refined  su- 
gar, pounded  and  sifted,  to  a pound  of  the  pulp  ; 
mix  it  well  together,  and  give  it  a scald ; then  put 
it  on  sugared  plates  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  on  a 
stove. 


To  make  Orange  Cakes. 

Take  Seville  Oranges,  and  make  them  clean 
from  the  pulp  nnd  kernels  ; boil  them  in  three 
separate  waters  till  tender ; then  beat  them  fine. 
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in  a marble  mortar,  with  rather  more  than  their 
weight  of’double-refined  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted, 
l^ound  it  fine,  and  lay.it  in  cakes,  on  plates  to  dry. 

To  make  Raspberry,  Cakc4. 

Take  two  pounds  of  Raspberries,  (when  rijie,) 
put  them  into  a stew^-pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  currant  juice  ; boil  them  till  they  become  quite 
thick  ; then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  two 
pounds  of  double  refined  sugar,  pounded  and  sift- 
ed ; make  it  hot  again,  (but  not  to  boil,)  put  it  on 
plates  or  glass,  amd  set  them  in  the  sun  or  on  a 
stove  to  dry. 

To  make  Gooseberry  Cake. 

Take  *red’ Gooseberries  when  full  ripe;  take  off  ' 
the  stalks  and  snuffs,  and  to  a pound  of  Goose- 
berriesj  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf,  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted;  boil  them  very  fast  over  a 
quick  five>  till  it  becomes  so  thick,  as  it  will  leave 
the  stew-pan.  Putdt  on  plates,  and  set  them  in 
the  sun  to  dry. 


Icing  for  a Cake, 

Take  one  jround  of  treble-refined  sugar,  and 
three  ounces  of  the  best  starch  ; pound  them  to- 
gether, and  sift  it  through  a fine  sieve  ; then  add 
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the  whites  of  three  duck-eggs,  beat  to  a froth, 
with  a table  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water;  beat 
it  an  liour,  and  it  will  be  a beautiful  white.  Lay 
it  on  the  Cake  when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  and 
it  will  be  dry  before  the  Cake  is  cold. 

N.  B.  Tliree  drops  of  Bergamot  is  an  addition 
to  it. 


To  make  Chocolate  Drops. 

Take  half  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted  ; put  to  it  as  much  Cliocolate 
as  will  colour  it ; then  beat  it  well  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  a small  quantity  of  gum-dragon, 
steeped  soft  in  rose-water,  till  it  is  light ; then  drop 
it  on  oiled  paper,  and  dry  them  in  a stove. 


To  ?nake  Lemon  Drops. 

Take  half  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted  ; grate  to  it  the  rind  of  a 
Lemon,  and  add  a little  gum-dragon  steeped  soft 
in  rose  water  ; work  it  well  together,  with  as  much 
white  of  egg  as  will  make  it  stiff ; beat  it  well, 
and  drop  it  on  oiled  paper  to  dry  ; set  them  in  a 
stove.  , 
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To  make  Pij)pin  Paste. 

Take  Pippins  and  pare  them,  take  out  the  cores, 
and  cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  put  them  in  a 
jar,  covering  them  close,  and  set  it  over  the  fire, 
in  a pot  of  boiling  water,  till  it  becomes  a fine 
pulp,  and  to  a pound  of  pulp,  add  the  same  weight 
of  double-refined  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; set 
the  pulp  over  the  fire,  in  a stew-pan,  and  boil  it 
till  it  becomes  thick ; then  take  it  off  and  let  it 
cool,  and  put  in  the  sugar,  keeping  it  stirring; 
then  set  it  over  the  fire  again  to  scald,  but  not  let 
it  boil ; then  lay  it  on  plates  to  dry,  with  a spoon, 
and  set  them  in  a stove,  turning  of  them  twice  a 
day  till  they  are  dry. 


To  make  Wine  Whey. 

Take  a tea-cupful  of  milk,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wine  ; put  them  into  a bason  and  pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  on  it  ; let  it  stand  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  strain  it  from  the  curd,  and 
sweeten  it  to  your  taste. 

t 
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To  make  Water  Gruel. 

l ake  a lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  oatmeal;  work  them  well  to- 
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getlier  in  a bason,  and  add  a pint  of  hot  water,  put 
to  it  by  degrees,  so  as  to  make  it  smooth  ; then 
put  it  in  the  sauce-pan,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes. 


A Composition  for  keeping  of  Eggs  perfectlj/  sound 
for  the  space  of  Tzco  Years. 

Take  and  put  into  a tub  or  vessel,  one  bushel 
(Winchester  measure)  of  quick  lime,  two  pounds 
of  salt,  half  a pound  of  cream  of  tartar;  mix  the 
same  together,  with  as  much  water  as  will  reduce 
the  composition  to  that  consistence  that  it  will 
cause  an  egg  (put  into  it)  to  swim,  with  its  top 
just  above  the  liquid  ; then  put  and  keep  the  eggs 
therein,  which  will  preserve  them  perfectly  sound 
for  two  years. 

I'd  preserve  Eggs  a second  Way. 

Boil  a pound  of  lime  in  a gallon  of  water;  let 
it  stand  two  or  three  days;  then  put  in  your  eggs 
carefully,  as  they  do  not  crack;  keep  the  liquor 
stirring,  as  the  lime  doth  not  settle  to  the  bottom, 
and  they  will  keep  nine  months. 

N.  B.  March  and  August  are  the  best  months 
to  preserve  them. 
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To  preserve  Beef  Suet. 

'[’{ike  and  chop  it  very  fine,  dust  in  some  flour 
*nd  a little  salt,  when  doing;  put  it  in  a dry  jar, 
laying  a plate  over  it,  and  set  it  in  a dry  place, 
and  it  will  keep  a long  time. 

To  keep  Asparagus  all  the  Year. 

Boil  them  a very  little,  then  take  them  out  of 
the  water  ; put  them  into  a dish,  till  they  are  dry; 
then  put  them  in  the  pot  3'ou  intend  keeping 
them  in,  and  cover  them  with  clarified  butler  ; 
tie  the  top  of  the  pot  very  close,  and  set  them  in 
a cool  place  : in  a month,  clarify  the  butter  again, 
and  it  will  keep  a year. 

Tofeeel  Oysters, 

Take  them  out  of  the  barrel  and  lay  them  in 
a tub,  the  flat  side  upwards,  then  a layer  of  salt, 
then  oysters  again  : fill  the  tub  with  water,  and 
put  some  oatmeal  in  it.  It  will  make  the  Oysters 
fat  and  white. 
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To  preserve  Cherries. 

To  every  pound  of  Clierries,  put  eighteen 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; strew 
some  sugar  first  in  your  pan,  then  a layer  of 
Cherries,  and  so  on,  till  your  fruit  is  all  in;  let 
them  stand  two  hours  ; then  boil  them  in  their 
own  liquor.  Shake  the  pan,  or  the  sugar  will 
burn  at  the  first  ineiiing. 

To  preserve  Cherries  another  Way. 

Stone  the  Cherries,  and  drain  them  ; then  take 
their  weight  in  sugar,  and  just  wet  it  in  water  ; boil 
it  and  scum  it;  when  clear,  put  in  your  Cherries, 
with  a little  juice  of  white  currants;  boil  them 
over  a quick  fire  till  tender,  and  a fine  colour  ; 
then  take  them  up,  and  put  them  into  pots  ; boil 
the  syrup  till  it  jellies,  and  cover  them  with  it, 
tying  brandy-paper  over  them. 

To  preserve  Quinces  whole. 

Take  Quinces  and  pare  them,  and  to  every 
pound  of  Quinces,  take  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  a pint  of  water ; when  your  syrup  is  well 
boiled  and  clear,  put  in  your  fruit;  cover  them 
very  close,  and  boil  them  over  a quick  fire  till 
they  look  red  ; then  put  them  into  jars. 

X 3 
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To  preserve  White  Damsons. 

Take  the  Damsons  when  ripe,  and  pare  the 
skin  clear  off  them ; put  them  in  an  earthen 
dish,  and  cover  them  with  their  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  pounded  and  silted  ; let  them  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  ; then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  quite  clear; 
when  cool,  put  them  into  glasses,  with  brandy 
paper  over  them,  and  set  them  in  a dry  place. 

Another  Way  to  preserve  White  Damsons. 

To  a pound  of  Damsons,  make  a syrup  of  onq 
pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  w’ater;  boil  it  and  scum  it  well;  then  take  it 
oft'  the  fire,  and  put  in  your  Damsons,  let  them 
scald ; then  take  them  oflf  the  fire,  and  when  near 
cold,  set  them  over  again,  and  repeat  it  till  they 
are  clear ; then  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses, 
covered  with  brandy  paper. 


To  keep  Damsons, 

To  every  quart  of  Damsons,  put  six  ounces  of 
Lisbon  sugar  ; put  them  in  layers,  into  jars;  tie 
them  very  close  with  bladder,  and  leather  over 
it ; then  set  them  in  a kettle  of  cold  water  on  the 
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fire,  and  let  them  boll  twenty  minutes  ; take  them 
out,  and  gently  shake  them  ; but  never  untie  them 
till  wanted  for  use. 

InI.  B.  They  will  keep  four  months. 


To  preserve  Prune  Damsons. 

Put  the  Damsons  into  a jug>  with  half  their 
weight  of  fine  powder  sugar  (or  loaf,)  set  them  in 
a kettle  of  boiling  water,  for  twenty  minutes  ; the 
next  day,  pul  them  into  a stew-pan,  and  give 
them  a boil  for  five  minutes;  then  put  them  into 
jars,  and  when  cold,  put  some  rendered  mutton 
suet  over  them,  and  tie  them  down  close. 


To  preserve  Cucumbers.  , 

'Jake  the  Cucumbers  rather  sooner  than  you 
would  for  mango,  an<l  let  them  be  fresh  gathered  ; 
pour  boiling  brine  on  them,  let  them  stand  for 
two  days ; then  green  them  as  you  would  lor 
pickle;  when  green,  cut  them  in  halves,  and 
take  out  the  seeds  and  pulp;  pul  them  in  fresh 
water,  to  take  out  the  saltuess,  and  change  the 
water  twice  a day,  till  the  saltness  is  gone  : then 
make  a syrup  of  double- refined  sugar,  and  boil  in 
it  a large  quantity  of  ginger  and  lemon-peel ; 
drain  the  cucumbers  from  the  water,  and  dry 
them  with  a cloth  ; when  the  syrup  is  quite  cold, 
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put  them  in ; boil  the  sj  rup  every  three  or  four 
clays,  till  it  becomes  thick,  and  you  think  it  has 
entered  the  Cucumbers,  but  never  put  it  on  them 
till  quite  cold.  The  juice  of  a lemon  is  a great 
addition. 


To  preserve  Oranges. 

Take  the  best  Seville  Oranges  you  can  get, 
grate  off  the  rind  very  thin  and  neat ; put  them  in 
water,  and  let  them  stand  for  three  days,  shifting 
the  water  twice  every  day  \ then  boil  them  very 
tender,  and  in  the  boiling,  change  them  four 
times  into  fresh  boiling  water,  (for  if  they  are  put 
into  cold,  it  will  make  them  hard);  when  they  are 
enough,  cut  a small  bit  from  the  top  of  every 
Orange,  and  with  the  handle  of  a tea-spoon  take 
out  all  the  seeds  and  the  pulp ; then  have  a syrup 
ready : to  a pound  of  Orange,  a pint  of  water, 
and  a pound  and  a cjuarter  of  double-refined 
sugar;  put  in  the  Oranges,  and-  let  them  boil  an 
hour,  turning  them;  then  put  them  in  glasses, 
with  brandy  paper  over  them. 


To  preserve  Walnuts. 

Gather  the  Walnuts  a fortnight  after  midsum- 
mer ; bore  them  through  with  a bodkin  in  two 
places ; lay  them  in  water  for  nine  days,  chang- 
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ing  the  water  twice  a day ; thea  boil  them  in 
several  waters  till  they  are  tender,  and  in  the 
holes  of  them,  stick  a clove,  and  a small  piece  of 
cinnamon,  to  resemble  a stalk  : then  weigh  them, 
and  to  every  pound  of  Walnuts,  take  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  a pint  of  white  wine;  put  the  su- 
gar to  the  wine,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in  the  Wal- 
nuts, and  boil  them  slow  for  some  time ; set  them 
by  in  'the  syrup,  and  boil  them  again  the  next 
day,  then  put  them  in  glasses  or  jars. 


2'o  preserve  Cucumbers  like  Citron. 

Take  the  largest  Green  Cucumbers,  quarter 
them,  and  take  out  all  the  inside;  green  them  in 
salt  and  water,  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves;  when 
green,  put  them  into  fresh  water  for  twelve  hours, 
changing  the  water  three  or  four  times;  take 
them  out,  and  dry  them  wit!i  a cloth;  then  lay 
them  in  an  earthen  dish,  and  cover  them  with 
their  weight  of  double-refined  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted  ; when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  boil  them 
gently  for  three  or  four  days,  till  you  see  they 
begin  to  look  clear ; then  boil  the  syrup  to  a can- 
dy-height ; dip  the  Cucumbers  in,  and  lay  them 
them  on  glass  or  plates  to  dry. 
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To  preserve  Green  Gooseherrics. 

Take  a pound  of  the  6 nest  chrystal  Gooseber- 
ries, when  they  are  full  grown ; take  out  the 
seeds,  and  scald  them ; then  take  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water  ; 
boil  it  to  a candy,  scumming  it  as  it  boils;  then 
put  in  the  Gooseberries,  and  boil  them  very  fast, 
till  they  look  quite  clear ; when  they  are  near 
cold,  put  them  in  glasses. 

To  preserve  Red  Currants, 

Take  Currants  when  ripe,  and  cut  them  from 
the  stalks,  and  to  four  pounds  put  a pint  of  clear 
juice,  and  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted  ; boil  them  quick,  till  they  jelly  ; then 
put  them  in  pots  or  glasses,  w ith  brandy  paper 
over  them. 

To  preserve  Magnim  Bo7iU7n  Plwnbs. 

Take  the  Plumbs  tvhen  ripe,  and  pare  them ; 
put  them  into  a dish,  with  their  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; cover  them  very 
close,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
then  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  the  rind  of  rv 
lemon,  and  let  them  boil  till  you  can  see  the  stone, 
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and  are  quite  clear;  put  them  into  glasses,  with 
brandy-paper  over  them,  and  keep  them  in  a dry 
place. 


To  preserve  Barberries. 

Boil  some  Barberries  in  water,  till  tender  ; then 
strain  them,  and  to  a pint  of  the  liquor  put  a 
pound  and  half  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  and  scum  it 
till  quite  clear  : to  a pint  of  the  syrup,  put  half  a 
pound  of  Barberries,  in  bunches ; boil  them  till 
they  look  clear  and  fine;  put  tliem  in  glasses, 
and  tie  brandy  paper  over  them. 


'To  preserve  Apricots. 

Take  the  fairest  Apricots  you  can  get,  stone 
and  pare  them,  and  to  a pound  of  Apricots  put 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted  ; pul  them  together  in  a ba- 
son, and  let  them  stand  all  night  ; the  next  day 
you  will  find  the  sugar  dissolved  to  a syrup,  in 
which  they  must  be  boiled  very  fast,  till  they 
look  clear;  if  the  syrup  be  too  thin,  boil  it  by 
itself;  put  them  into  glasses  of  pots,  before  they 
are  cold,  as  it  will  preserve  the  colour. 

N.  B.  You  must  crack  the  stones,  and  boil  the 
kernels  in  whole. 
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To  make  Cherry  Mannalade, 

Take  four  pounds  of  Cherries,  stoned,  and  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; shred 
the  Cherries,  and  wet  the  sugar  with  the  juice 
that  runs  from  them ; put  the  Cherries  into  the 
sugar,  and  boil  them  very  fast  to  a Marmalade  ; 
when  cool,  put  it  in  glasses. 


To  make  Cherry  Marmalade  a second  Way. 

Take  four  pounds  of  Cherries,  when  stoned, 
and  boil  them  very  fast  in  their  own  liquor,  for 
half  an  hour;  then  pour  the  liquor  from  them, 
and  put  lialf  a pint  of  currant  juice,  and  one 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar;  put  in  your  Cher- 
ries, and  boil  them  very  fast,  till  they  are  a stiff 
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To'make  Qinnce  Marmalade, 

Pare  your  Quinces,  and  core  them  ; put  them 
into  a stew-pan  of  water,  and  give  them  a scald  ; 
then  to  a pound  of  Quince,  put  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a pint  of  water  : cut 
the  Quinces  in  thin  slices,  and  put  all  together 
into  a pot,  close  covered,  and  bake  them  with 
brown  bread  : when  taken  out  of  the  oven,  put  it 
down  in  pots  for  use. 
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To  mtike  Red  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Take  four  pounds  of  Red  Gooseberries,  when 
ripe,  and  clear  them  from  the  stalks  and  snuft's; 
chop  them  very  fine  ; then  put  them  in  a stew-pan, 
with  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and 
sifted  ; boil  it  over  a fierce  fire,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  it  will  be  a beautiful  colour,  and  a pleasant 
J am . 


To  make  Green  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Take  Gooseberries  when  full  grown,  open  them 
and  take  out  the  seeds;  give  them  a scald  in  boil- 
ing tvater,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain  ; to  a 
pound  of  Gooseberries  put  onfe  pound  of  loaf  su- 
gar, pounded  and  sifted  ; put  them  in  a stew-pan, 
and  boil  it  over  a quick  fire  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour;  keep  stirring  it  all  the  time. 


To  make  Currant  Jam. 

Take  currants  when  ripe,  and  strip  them  from 
the  stalks,  and  to  every  pound  of  Currants  add 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted  ; put  the  Currants  into  a deep  dish,  or 
bowl,  and  cover  them  with  the  sugar  ; tlie  next 
day,  boil  them  over  a quick  fire,  till  they  begin 
to  be  quite  thick,  then  put  it  into  pots  for  use. 
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To  make  Damson  Jam. 

Take  Damsons  when  ripe,  and  stone  them,  and 
to  every  pound  of  Damsons,  add  half  a pound  of 
good  Lisbon  sugar;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
boil  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

To  make  Blackberry  Jam. 

Take  a quart  of  Blackberries  when  ripe ; put 
them  into  a stew-pan,  with  one  pound  of  Lisbon 
sugar  ; boil  them  near  an  hour,  keeping  it  con- 
stantly stirring,  and  when  cold,  put  it  into  pots 
for  use,  tying  brandy  paper  over  them. 

To  make  Strazcherry  Jam. 

Gather  the  Scarlet  Strawberries  when  ripe,  and 
put  to  them  a little  Juice  of  Strawberries  ; then 
add  to  them  their  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted ; put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  and 
boil  them  over  a clear  fire  for  twenty  minutes  ; 
then  put  them  in  pots  or  glasses  for  use. 

To  make  Raspberry  Jam. 

t 

To  a pound  of  Raspberries,  put  three  quarters 
of  a'pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  and 
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a quarter  of  a pint  of  currant  juice  ; boil  It  well 
together,  for  one  hour,  and  put  it  into  pots;  the 
next  day  cover  them  with  brandy-paper,  and  tie 
them  up  close. 


To  bake  Apples  zbhole. 

Put  the  Apples  into  an  earthen  jug,  with  a few 
cloves,  some  lemon-peel,  a little  coarse  sugar,  and 
a glass  of  red  port ; tie  them  up  very  close,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate^oven. 


To  dry  Apricots, 

Weigh  the  Apricots  before  they  are  pared,  and 
take  the  weight  in  treble-refined  sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted  ; when  pared,  take  out  the  stones,  ns 
carefully  as  you  can,  to  [>revent  breaking  of  them; 
then  put  them  in  an  earthen  dish,  and  cover  them 
with  the  sugar,  to  preserve  the  colour  ; when  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  boil  them  till  they  look  quite' 
clear,  scumming  them  as  they  boil ; let  them 
lie  in  the  syrup  till  the  next  day  ; then  make  them 
hot,  and  repeat  it  again  ; then  take  them  out  of 
the  syrup  to  drain,  and  lay  them  on  glass  to  dry, 
in  a stQve,  turning  them  twice  a day. 
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To  dry  Cherries. 

To  every  five  pounds  of  Cherries^  put  one  pound 
of  double-refined  suejar,  pounded  and  sifted  ; put 
ibe  ('berries  into  a stew-pan,  with  a very  little 
water,  and  make  it  just  scalding  bot ; take  tbeiii 
out  of  this  liquor  and  dry  tliem  ; then  put  them 
into  the  pan  again,  and  strew  tbe  sugar  between 
every  layer  of  Cherries;  let  them  stand  till  tbe 
sugar  is  melted  ; then  set  them  on  tbe  fire,  and 
make  them  scalding  bot,  as  before,  wliich  must  be 
done  three  or  four  times;  then  drain  them  from 
the  syrup,  and  lay  them  single,  on  glass  plates, 
to  dry  in  tbe  sun,  or  in  a stove  ; when  they  are 
dry,  |)ut  them  into  a bason  of  cold  water,  and  take 
them  out  immediately,  and  dry  them  with  a cloth  ; 
then  set  them  again  in  tbe  sun,  and  keep  them 
in  a dry  place.  This  is  not  only  tbe  best  way 
to  tiive  them  a taste,  but  also  for  colour  and 
plumpness. 


To  dry  Mnguurn  Bomun  V lit  mbs. 

Take  the  I’lumbsand  weigh  them,  and  to  every 
pound,  allow  one  pound  of  double-refined  sugar, 
pound  it  and  sift  it;  then  scald  the  plumbs  and 
take  oft' the  skins,  and  lay  them  on  a dry  cloth  ; 
then  make  half  the  sugar  Just  wet,  in  a preserving- 
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pan,  and  set  it  over  the  fire,  keeping  it  stirring 
all  one  way,  till  it  is  sugar  again;  then  lay  the 
Plumbs  on  it,  and  strew  the  other  part  of  the  sugar 
on  them,  and  let  them  stand  till  it  is  melted  ; then 
heat  it  scalding  hot  twice  a day,  (but  not  let  it 
boil  ;)  when  the  syrup  is  thick,  and  it  candies  to 
the  pan,  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  glass  to 
dry  in  a stove,  turning  them  three  or  four  times 
a day,  and  sift  a little  sugar  on  them  once  a day, 
till  they  are  near  dry. 


To  dry  Apples  or  Pears  mthout  Sugar. 

h 

Take  the  Fruit,  and  prick  it  with  a pin,  and  lay 
them  in  water  for  tliree  or  four  days;  then  take 
them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain,  and 
set  them  in  a stove  or  cool  oven;  when  they 
begin  to  sink,  flat  them  with  your  hahd,  and  set 
them  in  again,  repeating  it  till  they  are  dry. 

To  dry  Damsons. 

Gather  the  Damsons  before  they  are  quite  ripe 
on  a dry  day,  and  lay  them  carefully  on  a wire 
sieve,  and  set  them  in  a stove  for  four  or  five  days, 
or  till  they  become  as  dry  as  prunes ; then  take 
them,  and  keep  them  in  boxes,  in  a dry  place. 

Y 3 
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To  dry  Pears, 

Take  ihe  largest  Pears  you  can  get,  put  them 
into  a pot,  and  set  them  in  an  pven,  till  they  are 
halt’  baked  ; then  peel  them  and  lay  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  set  them  in  a stove,  till  they  are  almost 
dry  ; then  take  them  out,  and  keep  them  in  a dry 
place,  for  tlirec  or  four  days  ; then  set  them  in  the 
stove  till  they  are  quitedry.  They  must  be  made 
a little  flat,  with  the  hand,  when  laid  upon  the 
sieve,  and  kept  in  a box  betw  ixt  white  paper. 


Mushroom  Catsup. 

After  the  Mushrooms  are  wiped  from  the  dust 
and  dirt,  slit  them  and  put  them  into  a pot,  a 
layer  of  Mushrooms,  and  a layer  of  salt ; let  them 
stand  twelve  hours  ; tlien  boil  them  in  the  liquor 
a short  time,  and  strain  it  from  the  mushrooms  ; 
and  when  it  is  cold,  clear  it  from  the  sediment 
the  next  day,  give  it  another  boil  or  two,  clearing 
it  as  before.  The  last  time  vou  boil  them,  to 
every  quart  of  liquor,  put  half  an  ounce  of  spice 
to  your  liking,  and  a shalot;  wdien  cold,  bottle 
it,  and  set  it  in  a' cool  place,  and  it  will  keep  for 
' years. 
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Mushroom  Catsup  another  IVay. 

Take  a gallon  of  strong  beer,  the  stalest  you 
can  get;  put  to  it  a pound  of  anchovies,  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  the  same  quantity  of  cloves,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pepper,  four  large  races  of 
ginger,  a few  cloves  of  shalots,  and  a quart  of 
fljig  Mushrooms,  well  rubbed  and  j)icked  ; boil 
all  these  together,  over  a slow  fire,  till  half  is 
wasted  ; then  strain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
when  cold,  bottle  it,  stopping  it  very  close.  Two 
spoonfuls  to  a pint  of  melted  butter  is  sufficient. 

N.Ii.  It  is  thought  to  excel  what  comes  from 
India,  for  its  agreeable  flavour  and  colour. 


To  make  Carrack. 

Take  a pint  of  Indian  Soy,  a quart  of  mush- 
room Catsup,  a quart  of  walnut  liquor,  half  a 
pound  of  anchovies,  with  the  bones,  a pint  of  vi- 
negar, some  shalots,  three  or  four  cloves  of  gar- 
lic ; let  it  simmer  over  a slow  fire,  for  half  aft 
hour ; then  run  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
when  cold,  bottle  it  in  pint  bottles,  with  a clove 
of  garlic  in  each  bottle. 

N.  B.  It  will  keep  seven  years.  » 
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To  make  White  Catsup. 

Take  two  quarts  of  wliite  wine,  a pint  of  elder- 
flower  vinegar,  a quart  of  water;  put  to  them  half 
a pound  of  anchovies  and  pickle,  half  a pound  of 
horse-radish,  when  scraped ; one  ounce  of  shalots, 
just  bruised  ; one  oiinc-e  of  mace,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  nutmeg  ; boil  it  till  half  is  consumed, 
then  strain  it,  and  when  cold,  bottle  it. 


To  make  Cucumber  Catsup. 

Take  six  pounds  of  large  Cucumbers,  when 
pared,  put  to  them  two  pounds  of  onions  sliced  ; 
cut  the  Cucumbers  very  thin,  and  lay  them  in  a 
deep  pot,  a layer  of  Cucumbers  and  onions  ; put 
a good  deal  of  salt  on  every  layer ; let  them  stand 
lor  two  days ; then  break  them  well  with  your 
hands,  and  put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain  ; to 
every  quart  of  the  liquor,  put  a quart  of  white 
wine,  half  a pound  of  anchovies,  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves  and  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  a litfle 
ginger,  and  horse-radish  scraped  ; boil  all  toge- 
ther for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  it,  .and  when 
cold,  bottle  it. 
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To  make  Cluin  Sauce. 


Take  a pint  of  walnut  pickle,  the  same  quantity 
of  mushroom  catsup,  twelve  cloves  of  garlic, 
bruised  ; twenty  anchovies,  bruised  well ; two 
ounces  of  horse-radish,  scraped  ; a little  Cayenne 
pe[)per ; put  all  into  a bottle,  and  let  it  stand  lor 
a week  ; shake  it  every  day,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  use. 


Walnut  Catiuj). 

Take  Walnuts  when  fit  to  pickle,  pound  and 
strain  them  through  a coarse  cloth;  let  the  liquor 
stand  to  settle  ; to  a pint  of  clear  juice,  put  a 
pound  of  ancliovies  ; boil  it  till  they  are  rlissulved  ; 
strain  it  again,  and  to  every  pint  of  rKjuor,  put 
two  drachms  of  mace,  the  same  of  black  pep[)er, 
two  oitnees  ofshalots,  and  half  a pint  of  vinegar. 

To  make  Carrachea, 

Take  a quart  of  white  wine  vinegar,  put  to  it 
twenty  cloves  of  garlic,  a gill  of  Indian  soy,  the 
same  quantity  of  walnut  pickle,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a dozen  grains  of 
cochineal  ; stop  it  close  in  the  bottle,  and  it  will 
be  fit  to  use  in  ten  days. 
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To  make  Lemon  Pickle. 

Take  six  Lemons,  and  rasp  a little  of  the  peel 
olf,  but  not  let  any  of  the  white  appear  ; slit  them 
at  each  end,  and  work  in  tts  much  salt  as  you 
possibly  can,  and  rub  them  well  on  the  outside 
with  salt ; lay  them  in  an  earthen  pot  for  three 
days,  with  a good  deal  of  salt  strewed  about 
them  ; set  them  in  a slow  oven,  and  when  the 
Lemons  begin  to  dry,  put  to  them  six  cloves  of 
garlic,  a handful  of  horse-radish,  sliced  ; when 
all  is  dry,  take  two  quarts  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  boil  in  it  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  the 
same  quantity  of  mace,  two  nutmegs,  one  ounce 
of  long  pepper,  and  pour  it  upon  the  Lemons; 
when  cold,  stir  in  two  ounces  of  flour  of  mustard, 
and  let  it  be  stirred  every  day,  for  a week  or 
more.  When  the  Lemons  aie  used  in  made 
dishes,  shred  them  very  fine  ; and  when  the  li- 
quor is  used,  shake  it  up  before  you  put  it  into 
sauce.  The  Lemons  must  be  as  dry  as  boards, 
when  they  come  out  of  the  oven.  It  will  befit 
for  use  in  three  tnonths  ; but  the  longer  it  is  kept, 
the  better  it  will  be. 
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To  preserve  a Beef's  Liver  for  Gravy. 

• Take  a clear  Liver,  and  rub  it  well  all  ovef 
with  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  or  treacle;  let 
it  lie  twenty-four  hours  ; then  rub  it  well  all  over 
with  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  four  ounces  of  bay 
salt,  and  one  pound  of  common  salt ; let  it  lie  in 
the  pickle  for  three  weeks,  turning  it  once  a day, 
rubbing  it  well  with  the  liquor;  then  hang  it  to 
dry  near  the  fire,  and  when  used,  cut  it  into  thin 
sfices,  and  boil  it  in  water,  and  it  will  make  an 
excellent  gravy  for  any  use. 

To  make  Bread  Sauce  for  a Turkey  or  Partridge. 

Cut  the  bread  in  thin  slices,  and  pul  it  in  a 
saucepan,  laying  between  each  slice  some  onion, 
shred  very  thin  ; then  put  to  it  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  bread  is  ten- 
der; then  beat  it  fine,  and  season  it  wdth  white 
pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste;  add  a lump  of- 
butter,  some  good  cream,  and  give  it  a boil  up 
again. 


To  make  Bread  Sauce  for  Venison. 

Slice  the  bread,  and  put  it  into  a sauce-pan, 
with  some  cinnamon  beat  very  fine  ; then  put  to 


it  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  It  boil 
till  the  bread  is  tender;  then  beat  it  very  line, 
and  add  as  much  red  port  as  will  make  it  a good 
colour,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste. 

M.  ih  It  is  proper  sauce  for  a Pig,  adding 
some  currants. 

To  make  Onion  Sauce. 

Boil  tlie  Onions  in  two  or  three  different  waters 
till  tender ; then  have  half  the  quantity  of  turnips 
ready  boiled  ; squeeze  the  water  clear  from  them, 
and  rub  the  Onions  and  turnips  together  through 
a colander  : then  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with 
a lump  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and  some  cream  ; 
boil  it  up,  and  send  it  hot  to  table. 

Sauce  for  a Collared  Breast  of  Veal. 

Take  some  gravy  beef,  hack  it  well,  and  fry  it 
a fine  brown  ; then  put  it  into  the  stew-pan, 
with  some  boiling  water,  a small  onion,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  some  cloves,  and  whole 
pepper ; and  the  bones  of  the  veal  ; cover  it 
close,  and  let  it  stew  till  it  is  quite  rich  ; then 
strain  it,  and  boil  it  up  with  a spoonful  of  catsup, 
and  a glass  of  white  wine;  thicken  it  up  with  a 
bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
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To  make  Fish  Sauce  that  icill  keep  a Year, 

To  a pint  of  red  port,  put  twelve  anchovies 
unwashed,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  horse-radish,  scraped;  three  bay-leaves, 
-a  little  thyme  and  sweet  basil ; let  them  simmer 
over  the  fire,  till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved;  then 
strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  when  cold,  put  it 
in  bottles,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

Two  spoonfuls  is  a proper  quantity  for 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  > 


A good  Sauce  for  a Roast  Shoulder  or  Leg  of  , 

Mutton. 

Take  two  anchovies,  a glass  of  red  port,  two 
shalots,  some  good  gravy,  a little  nutmeg ; set  it 
over  a slow  fire,  till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved  ; 
then  strain  it  into  your  dish. 


Sauce  for  Boiled  Fowls, 

Boil  the  liver  and  tw'o  eggs  hard,  shred  them 
very  fine,  with  an  anchovy;  grate  a little  nutmeg 
and  lemon-peel  to  them,  and  a very  little  pep- 
per ; have  ready  some  good  melted  butter,  and 
boil  all  up  together. 
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Mushroom  Sauce  for  Boiled  Fowls, 

Take  half  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter;  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it 
gets  thick;  then  add  a spoonful  of  mushroom 
pickle,  and  pickled  mushrooms  or  fresh,  which 
ever  you  may  have.  Garnish  with  lemon. 

N.  B.  A little  lemon-peel  is  an  addition  to  it. 


Lemon  Sauce  for  Boiled  Fowls. 

Take  a small  lemon,  pare  off  the  rind,  take  out 
the  kernels,  shred  it  ver}'  fine,  with  the  liver, 
being  first  boiled;  add  to  it  three  spoonfuls  of 
good  gravy  : then  melt  some  butter ; mix  all  to- 
gether, and  cut  in  some  lemon-peel  very  fine  ; 
put  it  into  the  sauce-pan,  and  give  it  a boil  up. 


Skalot  Sauce  for  a Boiled  Neck  of  Mutton. 

Take  two  spoonfuls  of  the  liquor  the  Mutton  is 
boiled  in,  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  three  Shalots 
cut  fine,  with  a little  salt  ; put  it  into  the  sauce- 
pan with  a bit  of  butler,  the  size  of  a walnut, 
rolled  in  flour,  stir  it  together  and  boil  it  up. 


Fish  Sauce. 


Take  six  spoonfuls  of  water,  two  of  vinegar, 
half  an  onion,  cut  in  slices,  two  anchovies,  a 
little  horse-radish  scraped,  some  lemon-peel  ; 
boil  all  together,  till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved  ; 
then  strain  it,  and  add  four  spoonfuls  of  red 
port ; let  it  boil  up,  and  thicken  it  with  Hour  and 
butter. 

To  make  Cucumber  Sauce. 

Take  Cucumbers  and  slice  them  thin,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  brown,  but  not 
burn  them ; then  have  ready  some  good  mutton 
gravy  ; put  the  cucumbers  into  it,  with  a clove  or 
two  of  shalots,  a little  salt,  and  a glass  of  white 
wine  ; set  it  to  stew  over  a slow  tire,  and  when 
sent  to  table,  put  it  into  the  dish. 


To  fry  Oysters, 

Beat  two  eggs  well  w ith  a spoonful  of  flour, 
and  the  same  cjuaniity  of  grated  bread,  with  a 
little  nutmeg  ; dip  your  Oysters  in  singly,  and 
fry  them  a fine  Itrown.  They  are  [)ioper  to  lay 
round  any  dish  offish. 

N.  B.  They  are  a good  dish,  with  a sauce  of 
melted  butter. 
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'Jo  make  Oy&ter  Sausages. 

'J’ake  a pound  of  lean  mutton,  a pound  and 
half  of  beef  suet,  and  a pint  and  a hall  of  Oys- 
ters, just  scalded  ; chop  all  very  small  together; 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a very  little 
nutmeg,  or  mace;  mix  it  up  with  three  eggs,  put 
it  close  down  in  a pot,  and  when  used,  roll  them 
in  a little  flour,  the  size  of  a common  sausage, 
and  fry  them  in  butter. 


7b  make  Sausages. 

Take  three  pounds  of  pork,  and  one  pound  of 
beef  suet,  shred  very  small ; season  it  with  one 
ounci,  of  salt,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pepper, 
and  a small  nutmeg,  and  a handful  of  sage 
leaves,  chopped  small  ; pound  it  very  fine,  and 
when  enough,  mix  with  it  the  crumbs  of  a two- 
penny loaf,  and  two  eggs;  beat  in  a pint  of  wa- 
ter, then  put  it.  into  your  ropes. 


To  make  Sausages  a second  Way. 

Take  one  pound  and  half  of  lean  pork,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  veal  ; they  must  both  be  picked 
clear  from  the  fat ; chop  them  very  small ; add 
three  pounds  of  beef-suet,  shred  very  fine  (but 
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they  must  not  be  shred  together) ; then  season  it 
with  two  ounces  of  salt,  hall' an  ounce  of  pepper, 
a nutmeg,  a handful  of  sage  leaves  shred  fine, 
and  a little  sweet  basil  ; mix  all  together,  and 
t pound  it  fine;  then  add  the  crumbs  of  a two- 
penny loaf,  and  when  made  up,  roll  them  in  as 
much  egg  as  will  make  them  smooth,  but  use  no 
flour,  and  fry  them  in  clarified  suet. 


Sausages  a third  Way. 

Chop  fat  and  lean  pork  together  ; season  it 
with  black  pepper  and  a little  Cayenne ; some 
salt,  and  a few  sage  leaves  chopped  fine  ; a little 
Jamaica  pepper  ; be  sure  let  all  be  well  mixed 
and  chopped  very  fine  ; have  sheep’s  ropes  nicely 
cleaned  and  scraped  very  thin  ; fill  them,  but  not 
too  full;  or  you  may  roll  the  meat  in  the  form  of 
a sausage  ; flour  it  well,  and  fry  them. 


To  make  Mock  Crab. 

Take  part  of  a calf’s  liver,  well  boiled,  and 
when  cold,  grate  it ; season  it  with  white  pepper 
and  salt,  a little  Cayenne ; mix  it  up  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a Crab  shell. 
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To  make  Wine  Vinegar. 

Take  a vessel  that  will  hold  fifteen  gallons,  and 
put  therein  two  stone  weight  of  Malaga  raisins, 
unpicked  from  the  stalks,  as  they  make  the 
Vinegar  much  stronger;  then  put  to  it  ten  gal- 
lons of  soft  water,  and  let  it  stand  where  it  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  all  the  day  ; paste  on 
the  bung-hole  a double  brown  paper,  prick  it 
full  of  holes,  with  a small  pin,  and  lay  a tile  over 
the  paper,  and  let  it  stand  three  months,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  then  draw  it  off  into  bottles. — 
You  may  put  in  two  gallons  of  water  again,  and 
it  will  be  very'  good,  adding  one  pound  of  coarse 
sugar. 


3b  make  Currant  Vinegar. 

To  a gallon  of  water,  put  four  pounds  of  white  , 
Currants,  when  ripe,  but  not  picked  from  the 
stalks;  put  them  into  a tub  and  break  them  well 
- with  your  hands  ; put  soft  water  to  them,  and  let 
it  stand  four  days,  stirring  it  twice  a day  ; then 
strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  to  every  gallon 
of  the  liquor,  pjit  a pound  and  quarter  of  the 
coarsest  powder  sugar  ; then  tun  it  into  the  cask, 
and  set  in  a warm  place,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ’ 
in  three  months. 
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To  make  Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Take  the  Gooseberries  when  ripe,  and  bruise 
them  in  a mortar,  and  to  every  quart  of  Goose- 
berries put  ihiee  quarts  of  water  that  has  beeii 
boiled  and  cold  again ; let  them  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  stirring  it  often  ; then  strain  it,  and 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  add  one  pound  of  coarse 
sugar;  stir  it  well  together,  and  put  it  into  the 
barrel,  and  set  in  a warm  room. 


To  make  Nasturtium  Vinegar. 

Gather  the  buds  of  Nasturtium  flowers  when 
small,  and  put  them  into  a bottle  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  and  keep  them  in  a warm  dry  place.  A 
spoonful  of  this  Vinegar  gives  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour to  fish  sauce. 


To  make  Elder  Vinegar. 

Gather  the  Elder  flowers,  when  the  sun  is  hot 
on  them,  and  quite  ripe,  so  that  they  will  shake 
off  the  tree;  fill  a jug  with  them,  and  pour  as 
much  white  wine  vinegar  in  it  as  you  can  ; set  it 
in  the  sun  for  ten  days;  then  strain  it  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  bottle  it.  It  will  keep  for  seven 
years. 
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To  make  Ginger  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  one  ounce  and  half  of  while  Gin- 
ger,  well  bruised;  boil  them  together  half  an 
hour,  taking  the  scum  clear  off,  and  the  Ginger 
must  bo  boiled  in  a lawn  or  muslin  bag  ; when  it  is 
near  cold,  put  in  the  rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons 
to  eaeh  gallon  ; and  when  quite  cold,  put  a little 
yeast  to  it  and  tun  it,  putting  the  bag  of  ginger 
into  the  barrel,  with  the  lemon  peel.  In  fen  days 
raek  it,  and  put  it  into  the  barrel  again,  and  let  it 
stand  ten  da^  s more,  then  bottle  it. 


A iecond  Way  for  Ginger  Wine. 

To  three  gallons  of  water,  put  three  pounds  of 
powder  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  Ginger,  bruised  ; 
clarify  the  sugar  and  water  with  three  or  four 
whites  of  eggs,  which  must  be  stirred  into  it  before 
it  is  hot,  and  when  it  boils,  take  the  scum  clear 
off;  then  put  in  the  Ginger,  and  let  it  boil  near 
an  hour;  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
slice  three  lemons  into  it ; cover  it  close,  and  let 
it  stand  till  near  cold  ; put  to  it  a toast  spread 
with  yeast ; let  it  work  twenty-four  hours,  then 
put  it  into  the  vessel,  and  in  a week  bottle  it,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a fcrinight.  " 
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To  make  IVhite  Elderberry  Wine. 

V 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  three  pounds  of 
good  Lisbon  sugar,  and  three  pints  of  white  Llder- 
berries,  when  picked  ; boil  the  water,  and  put  it  on 
the  berries,  and  when  near  cold,  mash  them  well, 
and  strain  it ; then  put  in  the  sugar,  and  boil  and 
scum  it ; when  cool,  put  in  a toast  spread  with 
3’east,  and  let  it  stand  all  night ; the  next  day,  put 
it  in  the  barrel,  and  in  three  months  bottle  it. 


To  make  White  Currant  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  five  pounds  of  t^e 
best  Lisbon  sugar,  and  five  pounds  of  currants, 
with  the  stalks;  let  the  water  he  well  boiled,  and 
stand  till  cold  ; then  put  it  into  the  barrel,  with 
the  fruit,  and  stop  it  up  in  ten  days  or  a fortnight, 
Bottle  it  the  first  week  in  December, 


To  make  Black  Currant  IVine, 

To  a gallon  of  water>  put  four  pounds  of  Black 
Currants;  boil  them  together  half  an  hour;  then 
strain  it,  and  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor,  put  four 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  ; boil  it,  and  scum  it ; when 
cool,  work  it  with  a little  yeast,  and  to  every  gal- 
lon, put  a pint  of  raspberries,  and  the  same  of  rod 
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currants,  that  have  been  boiled  up  with  sugar  : 
put  all  into  the  barrel,  and  let  it  stand  twelve 
months,  then  bottle  it. 

N.  B.  Tlie  older  it  is,  the  better.  It  should  not 
be  drank  before  it  is  two  years  old. 


lied  Gooseberi'y  Wine. 

Take  thirty-six  pounds  of  Red  Gooseberries, 
when  the\'  are  full  ripe,  and  begin  to  drop  off  the 
trees  ; bruise  them,  and  pour  upon  them  twelve 
cjuarts  of  boiling  water ; let  them  stand  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  strain  it  through  a flannel  bag, 
and  add  to  the  liquor,  twelve  pounds  of  good  Lis- 
bon sugar ; stir  it  well  together,  and  the  next  day 
put  it  into  the  vessel,  and  in  four  months  bottle  it. 

N.  B.  It  is  best  when  kept  to  three  or  four 
years  old. 


To  make  Mead. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  four  pounds  of 
honey;  when  your  water  is  warm,  put  in  your 
lioney*  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  boils^  scum  it 
well,  and  let  it  boil  half  an  hour  ; to  fll'ieen  gallons, 
put  two  ounces  of  hops ; let  them  boil  in  it,  in  a 
bag;  when  cold,  put  it  in  the  vessel,  and  stop  it 
up  directly.  Let  it  stand  a year  i-n  the  barrel, 
then  bottle  it. 
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To  make.  Birch  IVine. 

To  every  gallon  of  Birch  water,  put  titree 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; boil  it  three  quarters  of  an 
liour,  and  clear  it  from  the  scum  ; let  it  stand  till 
near  cold  ; then  spread  a toast  over  with  new 
yeast,  and  put  to  it;  when  it  begins  to  work  tun 
it  into  the  cask  ; the  next  day,  stop  it  close,  and 
let  it  stand  six  months,  then  bottle  it. 


2b  make  Raspberrj/  Wine. 

Take  six  pounds  of  Raspberries,  and  three 
pounds  of  white  currants,  picked  from  the  stalks  ; 
then  take  three  gallons  of  water,  and  dissolve  in  it 
twelve  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; put  your  fruit  and 
liquor  into  the  barrel,  and  a bottle  of  brandy  ; stop 
it  close,  and  let  it  stand  four  months;  then,  if  fine, 
bottle  it. 


To  make  White  Elder  JVine. 

To  six  gallons  of  water,  put  twelve  pounds  of  ' 
loaf  sugar,  and  six  pounds  of  raisins  chopped 
small ; boil  them  together  an  hour ; when  the 
liquor  is  cold,  take  four  ounces  of  Elder-flowers, 
shaked  oft'  the  trees,  and  six  spoonfuls  of  syrup  of 
lemon,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast ; stir  it 
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well  together^  and  let  it  stand  two  days ; then  put 
it  into  the  barrel,  and  in  four  months  bottle  it. 

N.  B.  It  should  be  in  the  bottles  two  years. 


To  make  Walnut  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  four  pounds  of 
honey,  and  to  twenty  gallons,  put  one  pound  of 
Walnut-leaves,  dried  ; boil  it  a full  hour,  and 
scum  it  well ; then  run  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve,  and  when  it  is  cold  and  settled,  tun  it  into 
th6  vessel  ; stop  it  up  as  soon  as  it  has  done  hiss- 
ing ; let  it  stand  in  the  cask  a year,  then  bottle 
it. — N.  B.  The  leaves  must  be  gathered  in  July, 
and  used  in  September. 

I 

To  make  Raisin  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  six  pounds  of 
Ilaisins,  cleaned  from  the  stalks ; chop  them  and 
put  them  into  a tub,  with  the  water  cold  ; stir  it 
twice  a day  for  ten  days  ; then  tun  it  into  the  ves- 
sel, and  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  is  over,  stop  it 
close,  and  let  it  stand  nine  months,  then  bottle  it. 


I'o  make  Currant  Wine. 

To  a gallon  of  cold  water,  put  four  pounds* 
of  Currants,  picked  clean  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks ; bruise  them  well,  and  put  the  water  to 
them;  let  it  stand  three  days,  stirring  it  twice  a 
day;  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor,  put  four  pounds  ofloaf  sugar  ; 
tun  it  into  the  cask,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  bottle 
in  four  months. 

To  make  a rich  Currant  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  six  pounds  of 
Currants,  with  the  stalks ; squeeze  them /well  in 
the  water,  which  must  be  cold,  and  strain  them 
through  a sieve,  and  to  every  quart  of  the  liquor 
put  one  pound  of  Lisbon  sugar ; let  it  stand  in  the 
tub  for  ttvo  or  three  days,  scumming  it  every 
day;  then  tun  it  into  the  cask,  and  when  done 
fermenting,  to  six  gallons,  put  a pint  of  brandy, 
and  two  quarts  of  raspberries,  bruised,  with  half  • 
their  weight  of  sugar ; put  all  into  the  cask,  and 
stop  it  close. 

To  make  Gooseberry  Wine  like  Champagne. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  four  pounds  of 
Gooseberries,  when  fit  to  bottle ; bruise  them 
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well,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  water  three  or 
four  da^s,  stirring  them  twice  a day  ;.tljen  strain 
it  through  a sieve,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  to  every  five 
gallons,  a bottle  of  the  best  brandy  : put  it  imme- 
diately into  the  cask,  and  stop  it  close ; let  it 
stand  six  months,  then  bottle  it;  let  it  stand  in 
the  bottles  six  months,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


To  make  Cozvslip  Wine, 

To  three  gallons  of  water,  put  eight  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  one  gallon  and  a half  of  the  Pips 
of  Cowslips  ; and  then  add  to  them  the  juice  of 
five  lemons,  with  the  peel,  which  you  must  let  lie 
in  it  till  you  stop  it  up,  wliich  you  may  do  in 
three  weeks. 


To  make  British  Port. 

To  six  gallons  of  w'ater,  put  six  quarts  of  elder- 
berries, when  quite  ripe,  and  three  quarts  of 
blackberries,  and  six  quarts  of  damsons ; boil 
them  all  together  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; 
then  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  put 
to  it  twelve  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it  till 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  ; when  the  liquor  is  near 
cold,  add  some  new  yeast,  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  day;  then  tun  it  into  the  vessel,  with 
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Hfteen  pounds  of  raisins,  chopped  small,  and  one 
gallon  of  sloes,  baked ; stop  it  close,  and  let  it 
stand  in  the  barrel  twelve  months,  then  bottle  it. 

N.  B.  The  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it  will 
prove. 


Transparent  Pudding. 

Make  a strong  rich  calf’s  foot  jelly  ; when  it  is 
quite  fine,  let  some  run  into  a large  China  bason 
(the  size  yon  wisli  to  have  the  pudding),  about  an 
inch  deep ; let  it  stand  till  quite  stiff' ; blanch  a 
few  Jordan  almonds  ; cut  them  length-way,  and 
some  jar  raisins  the  same;  a little  green  citron 
and  candied  peel  that  is  a good  colour,  cut  in 
thin  slices,  stick  a few  bits  of  each  into  the  jelly, 
but  not  too  thick;  throw  in  a few  nicely  cleaned 
and  plumped  currants  over  them;  then  pour  in 
more  jelly  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  svveatmeats  ; 
and  if  you  observe  when  it  begins  to  jelly,  strew 
in  a few  currants  lightly  to  make  it  look  spotted.* 
When  it  is  quite  stiff',  then  stick  in  sweetmeats  as 
before,  and  a few  currants;  then  jelly  again  ; do 
so  till  the  bason  is  full  ; let  it  stand  till  the  next 
day;  when  it  is  to  be  turned  out,  set  the  bason 
one  minute  in  warm  water ; loosen  it  at  the  edge 
and  turn  a plate  over,  then  turn  it  upside  down. 


To  make  Gooseberry  Foot. 

Gulher  Gooseberries  soon  as  they  are  grown  to 
tlieir  full  size,  but  before  they  begin  to  get  ripe  ; 
pick  them,  and  set  them  in  cold  water  over  the 
fire  till  quite  soft,  but  must  not  break  ; then 
strain  them,  and  when  well  drained  from  the 
water,  rub  them  with  a wooden  spoon  through 
a colander;  mix  moist  sugar  w'ith  it,  and  grate 
nutmeg  ; beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  one  quart 
of  new  milk;  stir  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  just  sim- 
mers; stir  it  till  as  warm  as  new  milk,  then  mix 
it  with  the  gooseberries  and  a glass  of  brandy; 
make  it  pretty  sweet,  anti  to  taste  strong  of  the 
nutmeg;  it  you  use  cream,  the  eggs  arc  not  uc- 
eessary  ; a lump  of  butler  stirred  into  the  goose- 
berries, while  warm,  is  an  improvement. 


To  make  Currant  Shrub. 

Two  quarts  of  best  brandy,  tw'o  of  rum,  and 
three  pints  of  juice  of  white  currants;  strain  the 
juice  through  a flannel  bag,  then  add  one  pound 
of  double-refined  lump  sugar ; stir  it  well  to  dis- 
solve the  sugar ; then  mix  them  together,  and 
run  it  all  through  the  bag  till  it  is  fine  ; bottle  rt 
itninediatcly. 
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Rum  Shrub. 

Two  gallons  good  rum,  two  quarts  of  milk,  one 
gallon  of  water,  four  pounds  of  lump  sugar, 
twenty-four  lemons  squeezed,  the  peel  of  six 
grated  into  the  juice ; then  add  the  sugar,  then 
the  rum  ; stir  it  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved  with  the 
water  ; add  the  milk  last ; when  it  is  well  mixed, 
run  it  through  a flannel  bag  till  it  is  quite  fine  ; 
bottle  it  immediately.  This  is  a rich  shrub,  and 
much  approved. 


Cowdip  Wine. 

To  each  gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  and 
half  of  lump  sugar,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  and 
one  Seville  orange;  let  it  boil  a few  minutes; 
then  put  one  gallon  of  Cowslip  pips ; boil  them 
together  a few  minutes  longer;  then  put  it  into 
a tub  to  cool,  and  when  near  cold,  add  a toast 
dipt  in  barm  ; let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  then  put 
it  into  the  cask ; when  it  is  done  fermenting, 
slop  it  close. 


To  bottle  Cranberries. 

Gather  them  when  quite  ripe,  pick  them,  and 
put  them  into  wide-mouth  bottles ; fill  them  up 
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wtth  clean  pump  water ; cork  them  close,  and  tic 
them  down  with  a bladder;  set  them  in  a dry 
place,  but  not  too  warm. 


Apricot  Jam* 

Gather  the  finest  Apricots  when  near  ripe,  pare 
them  and  cut  them  in  halves,  break  the  stones, 
and  pour  boiling  water  over  the  kernels,  and  peel 
them  ; put  them  to  the  fruit  ; boil  the  parings  in 
as  little  water  as  will  just  cover  them,  let  them  boil 
a quarter  of  an  hour;  strain  it  ; to  a pound  of 
Apricot  thus  prepared,  strew  over  them  fourteen 
ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar;  let  it  stand  till  the 
next  day ; then  add  a small  glass  of  the  water 
the  parings  were  boiled  in,  and  boil  it  over  a 
quick  fire  till  thick  ; stir  it  all  the  time  ; take  it 
off  before  the  colour  changes  ; put  it  into  pots, 
and  when  cold,  put  white  paper  dipped  in  the 
best  salad  oil,  and  lie  them  over  with  bladder. 


A second  Way  to  preserve  Apricots, 

Gather  the  finest  fruit  when  ripe ; carefully 
push  out  the  stones  without  injuring  the  Apricot; 
then  pare  them  very  neat  ; lay  them  in  a deep 
dish,  and  strew  over  them  their  weight  in  double 
refined  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted;  break  the 
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stones,  and  blanch  the  kernels,  and  put  them  in- 
side the  Apricots;  nextdiw^'  boil  them  over  a quick 
clear  fire  about  five  minutes;  take  the  Apricots 
out,  and  put  them  into  pots;  boil  the  syrup  till 
thick  ; when  cold,  pour  it  over  them,  cover  close 
with  oil  or  brandy  paper,  and  tie  them  down  with 
bladder. 


To  preserve  Siberian  Crabs. 

Gather  them  when  ripe,  and  make  a syrup  of 
one  pound  of  lump  sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water, 
boil  it  till  thick  ; let  it  stand  till  the  strong  heat 
is  gone  off ; then  put  it  over  the  crabs;  cover 
them,  and  let  them  stand  three  or  four  days ; 
then  put  them  with  the  syrup  over  the  fire,  let 
them  simmer,  but  not  boil ; be  very  quick  in  tak- 
ing out  the  crabs;  put  them  in  the  jars  you  intend 
to  keep  them  in ; let  the  syrup  boil  till  it  is  quite 
rich,  and  when  near  cold,  pour  it  over  the  crabs, 
put  oiled  paper  upon  them,  and  tie  them  close 
with  bladder. 


To  preserve  Green  Jpricots. 

At  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  trees  are  too 
full  of  fruit,  pick  off  the  superfluous  ones  before 
the  stones  are  hard  ; put  them  in  hard  water  over 
a slow  fire,  with  vine  leaves  over  them,  till  they 
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are  turned  3'ellow  ; be  careful  not  to  let  them  get 
soft;  take  them  out  of  that  water,  and  wipe  them 
with  a soft  cloth  ; then  put  fresh  water  on,  and 
put  into  it  a good  large  tea-spoonful  of  pearl-ash, 
let  it  just  boil,  then  take  it  off,  and  put  the  fruit 
in  ; put  fresh  vine  leaves  amongst  them  and  thick 
over  the  top;  set  them  within  the  warmth  of  the 
fire  till  they  are  a fine  green  ; then  take  them 
carefully  up,  lay  them  on  a clean  cloth  to  dry, 
and  make  a syrup  of  fine  lump  sugar,  put  a tea- 
cupful  of  water  to  one  pound  of  sugar;  boil  it 
till  clear  and  thick,  and  pour  it  hot  over  the 
fruit ; tie  them  close  over,  and  in  a w'eek  or  two 
look  at  them  ; and  if  the  syrup  looks  thin,  put 
them  altogether,  and  give  them  one  boil ; if  the 
syrup  is  too  thin,  take  the  Apricots  out,  and  boil 
it  a few  ’minutes. 


To  preserve  Strawberries, 

Gather  the  finest  sort  of  scarlet  Strawberries 
when  ripe  and  dry,  gather  them  with  their  stalks, 
lay  them  separately  on  a broad  dish,  sift  twice 
their  own  weight  in  double-refined  sugar  ; pound 
and  sift  and  strew  it  over  them  ; then  take  a few 
of  the  ripest  and  reddest  Strawberries ; mash  them, 
and  with  twice  their  weight  in  the  same  sugar  put 
them  into  a jar,  cover  them  close,  and  set  them 
in  a kettle  of  water  over  the  fire  ; let  the  water 


boil  till  the  strawberries  have  produced  a fine 
clear  syrup,  then  strain  it  through  muslin  ; when 
it  is  cold,  put  the  strawberries  in;  set  them  over 
a clear  fire  till  they 'are  hot  through,  then  take 
them  oir,  and  let  them  get  cold ; put  them  on 
again,  let  them  get  hotter,  but  not  boil ; repeat 
this  till  they  look  clear,  then  take  the  fruit  out 
and  put  them  into  glasses,  and  boil  the  syrup 
till  thick,  but  not  to  make  it  a dark  colour  : when 
cold,  pour  it  over  the  strawberries ; put  brandy 
or  oil  paper  close  upon  them,  and  tie  them  down 
with  bladder. 


Ak  Posst-t. 

Grate  some  white  bread,  and  mix  it  in  a pine 
of  milk,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  w'hile  it  is  boiling, 
sweeten  a pint  of  good  Ale,  warm,  and  grate  half 
a nutmeg  in  ; then  put  it  to  the  milk;  let  it  stand  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  will  be  nicely  turned.  'I'his 
is  excellent  for  a cold. 

fViuc  Posset. 

Grate  as  mucVi  fine  bread  as  you  wish,  boil  it  in 
a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  into  a China  bowl ; put 
nutmeg  and  sugar  to  make  it  pretty  sweet;  have 
half  a pint  of  Lisbon  wine  warmed,  and  white 
the  milk  is  scalding  hot,  put  the  wine  to  it. 


To  make  a White  Pot. 


Beat  eight  eggs,  only  half  the  whites,  w ith  a 
little  brandy  or  rose  water,  a nutmeg  grated,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  with  two  quarts  of 
milk  ; cut  half  a pound  of  French  rolls  into  very 
thin  slices;  mix  the  milk,  eggs,  &,c.  well  toge- 
ther, and  pour  it  over  the  bread  ; put  small  lumps 
of  butter  on  the  top  of  the  bread;  let  it  stand  an 
hour;  just  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven^give  it  a 
shake  or  two ; bake  it  half  an  hour  in  rather  a 
slow’’  oven. 


Rice  Paste  for  Tarts. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  flour  in  just  as  much 
W’ater  as  it  will  take  to  steep  it  well  ; add  a little 
salt;  when  it  is  quite  soft,  and  has  absorbed  as 
much  water  as  it  will  do,  if  any  remains,  drain  it 
from  the  rice,  then  cover  it  down  till  cold  and 
dry,  then  pound  it  in  a mortar  till  quite  fine, 
beat  one  egg  to  a froth,  mix  it  with  the  rice, 
and  melt  three  ounces  of  butter  and  one  ounce  of 
sugar ; work  it  well  together  ; let  it  lie  in  a dish 
one  hour ; then  roll  and  use  it. 
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Short  Paste  for  Tarts, 

Rub  eight  ounces  oF  butter  into  one  pound  of 
flour;  mix  it  with  us  little  milk  as  will  make  it 
into  a stiffish  paste ; beat  it  well  with  the  rolling 
pin,  and  then  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  you  wish;  two 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  may 
be  added.  This  is  an  agreeable  crust  for  all  cold 
tarts,  and  for  preserved  fruit  puft’s. 

Paf'  Paste. 

Mix  with  the  quantity  of  water  you  are  likely  to 
use,  to  the  proportion  of  a dessert  spoonful  of 
lump  sugar,  powdered  and  mixed  in  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  cold  water;  to  one  pound  of  flour 
made  into  a paste  with  the  above  sugar  and  wa- 
ter, then  lay  on  with  the  point  of  a knife  six 
ounces  of  IVesh  lard,  by  degrees:  roll  it  out  thin 
each  time;  then  put  in  half  a pound  of  butter  in 
the  same  way,  flour  and  roll  it  for  use. 

f 

Savoury  Patties. 

If  you  have  cold  turkey,  house  lamb,  chicken, 
or  loin  of  veal,  with  the  fat  of  the  veal  and  a 
few'  slices  of  the  knuckle  of  ham  that  has  been 
dressed,  chop  the  meat  quite  small;  then  have 
lemon  peel,  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  parsley,  thyme. 
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an;;!  a little  Cayenne  pepper  ; chop  the  herbsr 
very  tine,  mix  all  together,  and  pound  it  well  in 
a marble  mortar;  then  make  a puft'  paste,  lay  a 
thin  sheet  in  tin  pattipuns,  fill  them,  but  not  too 
full  ; put  lids  on,  and  biush  them  over  with  egg ; 
bake  them  twenty  minutes;  have  ready  a little 
gravy,  seasoned  and  thickened  with  Hour  and 
butter ; boil  it  up,  and  carefully  raise  the  lid  on 
one  side,  and  pour  a little  gravy  in.  I'hese  pat- 
ties eat  very  good  cold. 


Barley  Cream. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  pearl  barley  in  water  till 
tender,'  then  strain  it  if  any  water  remains,  and 
put  the  barley  into  a quart  of  cream  to  boil  a 
little;  then  take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  four;  beat  them  well  wdth  a spoonful  of 
fine  flour,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  orange  flower 
water;  then  take  the  cream  off  the  fire,  and  mix 
the  eggs  by  degrees ; add  sugar  as  agreeable ; 
then  stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  thickens,  but 
must  not  quite  boil ; pour  it  into  cups. 
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Fine  Rice  Milk. 

Mix  a tiible  spoonful  of  ground  rice  in  a phit 
of  good  milk;  stir  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is 
sullicienily  steeped,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  in 
it.  Sweeten  it,  and  serve  it  with  dry  toast  cut  in 
strips. 


For  a Weakly  Person. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  after  it  is  beat  and 
pulled  to  pieces,  with  a few  Jamaica  pepper- 
corns, and  a good  piece  of  crust  of  brown  bread, 
in  a quart  of  water  till  reduced  to  one  pint ; then 
strain  it.  A large  spoonful  of  the  jelly  may  be 
taken  either  in  wine  and  water,  milk,  or  tea,  or 
just  as  is  most  agreeable. 

Another. 

Beat  and  pick  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
boil  it  in  a pint  of  new  milk  till  reduced  to  half 
a pint,  add  a bitter  almond  or  two,  or  a little  nut- 
meg and  sugar,  as  agreeable. 


Another, 

Beat  and  pick  as  fine  as  straws  two  ounces  of 
isinglass,  put  to  it  one  pint  of  tent  wine,  or  Mus- 
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cadine,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  is  a very 
strengthening  wine ; cover  it  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours;  then  simmer  it  over  a slow 
fire  till  the  isinglass  is  dissolved  ; then  strain  it, 
and  add  a whole  nutmeg  grated ; it  will  be  a 
strong  jelly  w’hen  cold.  Take  a spoonful  two  or 
three  times  a dav. 


Another. 

Take  hartshorn  shavings,  rice,  pearl  barley,  sago, 
and  eringo  root,  of  each  one  ounce  ; simmer  with 
three  pints  of  water  till  reduced  to  one,  then 
strain  it;  it  will  be  a strong  jelly  ; dissolve  it  in 
milk,  or  what  is  most  agreeable. 

Observations  on  Preserves. 

All  sorts  of  Preserves  should  be  kept  carefully 
from  the  air  and  damp,  and  yet  not  in  too  warm 
a situation,  as  that  will  cause  them  to  ferment  or 
candy.  Writing  paper,  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  is 
far  better  than  brandy  to  cover  preserves  with,  or 
any  thing  else  used  for  that  purpose : oil  pre- 
serves from  mould  and  air,  and  also  preserves 
the. paper  from  decaying  so  soon. 
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Conserve  of  Red  Roses. 

Pick  Hose-buds,  cut  otF  the  white  part  tVoirt 
the  red,  and  then  sift  them  in  a sieve,  to  get  tlie 
seeds  out  ; then  weigh  them,  and  to  every  pound  ' 
of  flowers  put  two  pounds  and  half  of  lump  sugar; 
first  beat  the  flowers  very  fine  in  a mortar,  then 
by  degrees  put  the  sugar  to  them,  and  kee[> 
pounding  it  till  it  is  sufficiently  incorj)orated  ; put 
it  into  gallipots,  and  tie  it  over  with  bladder,  and 
it  will  keep  several  years. 

Conserve  of  Orange  Peel. 

Grate  the  rind  of  Seville  oranges;  be  careful 
not  to  grate  deeper  than  the  yellow  rind  ; weigh 
it,  and  to  every  pound  of  peel  put  three  pound  of 
lump  sugar;  pound  the  peel  in  a marble  mortar 
quite  fine,  and  then  add  the  sugar  by  degrees  ; 
pound  it  sufficiently  to  mix  it  well,  then  put  it 
close  down  in  gallipots,  and  cover  with  bladder,. 
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On  Using  V reserved  Fruits  in  Pastry. 

Any  sort  of  fruit  that  is  preserved  with  its  full 
proportion  of  sugar  should  be  baked  but  a very 
short  time  : indeed  the  rich  sorts  of  preserves  are 
feest  not  baked  at  ;dl.  Let  the  pattipans  be  co- 
vered witlt  a rich  puff  paste,  and  when  baked, 
put  a proper  proportion  of  sweetmeat  into  each; 
or  if  intended  to  be  covered,  roll  the  paste  out 
thin,  then  cut  it  with  the  lid  of  the  flour-dredger, 
and  if  rolled  very  thin,  lay  three,  one  upon  ano- 
ther, and  bake  on  tins  ; fill  glass  pattipans  half 
full  of  preserve,  and  lay  the  lids  on. 

To  dry  Jppks  a second  Way. 

Take  Ribstone  Pippins,  or  any  sharp  fine-fla- 
voured Apple  ; put  them  into  a cool  oven  ; when 
they  are  warm  through,  take  them  out,  and  when 
cold,  put  them  in  again  ; repeat  the  same  five  or 
six  times  ; when  they  begin  to  feel  soft,  squeeze 
them  very  carefully,  and  flatten  them  by  degrees; 
let  them  remain  in  the  oven,  after  they  are  flat- 
tened,  till  sufficiently  dry. 

To  preserve  Jargonelle  Pears. 

Gather  them  before  they  are  quite  mellow  ; 
pare  them  very  thin  and  regular  make  a rich 
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syrup  with  lump  sugar ; put  to  a pound  of  sugar 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water ; boil  it  ten  minutes, 
lay  the  pears  in  hot,  and  let  them  lie  twenty-four 
hours;  then  simmer  them  over  a slow  fire  till 
warm  through  ; set  them  by  covered  up  for  about 
a week  ; then  boil  the  syrup  with  more  sugar  ; 
simmer  them  again  till  they  look  clear;  set  them 
by  in  the  syrup,  which  must  be  very  rich,  and 
let  them  remain  one  month;  theu  drain  them, 
and  dry  them  either  in  the  sun  or  in  a cool  oven  ; 
or  they  will  be  richer,  if  kept  in  the  syrup  and 
dried  occasionally. 

Fruit  in  Jdli/. 

Make  a rich  calPs  foot  jelly;  let  half  a pint 
run  into  a bason ; when  it  is  set  stiff,  lay  in 
peaches,  grapes,  strawberries,  or  what  fruit  you 
have;  let  the  stalks  remain  on,  pick  some  nice 
small  vine  leaves,  and  lay  upon  the  fruit:  observe 
to  lay  all  that  way  so  that  they  will  appear  most 
beautiful  when  turned  out;  fill  the  basin  up  with 
jelly;  next  day  set  the  bason  one  minute  in  warm 
water;  put  a glass  or  China  dish  over,  and  turn 
it  carefully  upon  it. 
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Heit's  Nest  in  Jelly. 

Take  three  or  four  small  eggs,  make  holes  at 
the  thick  end,  and  get  the  egg  clean  out;  wash 
them  well  in  cold  water,  then  fill  them  w'ith  white 
blanc-mange  made  stiff;  vvlien  quite  set,  break 
the  shell,  and  take  them  carefully  out ; if  they 
will  not  slip,  just  dip  them  in  warm  water;  then 
wet  a large  bason,  and  put  a little  clear  rich  calf’s 
foot  jelly  in  ; when  that  is  quite  stiff,  lay  the  eggs 
in  ; tlien  pare  a lemon  as  thin  as  possible,  and  cut 
it  in  long  threads;  lay  it  in  the  middle,  about 
two  inches  liigh,  to  imitate  straw.  Some  vermi- 
celli may  be  put  with  the  peel  ; fill  the  bason  up, 
and  let  it  stand  till  next  day ; then  turn  it  out  on 
a China  dish. 


A very  fine  Paste  for  Sweetmeat  Tarts. 

Dry  one  pound  of  the  finest  flour,  mix  with  it 
three  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  broke  and  sifted ; 
work  half  a pound  of  butter  till  it  comes  to  cream, 
put  the  flour  in  by  degrees,  beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  to  a froth,  and  two  whites;  if  too  soft  to 
roll,  add  more  sugar  and  flour;  roll  it  thin,  and 
line  the  paitipans,  and  fill  with  preserve  ; put  the 
lids  on,  and  bake  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; as 
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soon  as  they  are  drawn,  have  ready  some  fine 
sifted  sugar,  beat  well  with  the  white  of  egg  ; lay 
it  on  the  tarts,  and  dry  them  in  the  oven. 


Directions  for  making  and  managing  British 
White  Wine. 

Take  twelve  gallons  of  the  best  white  currants, 
and  tw'o  gallons  of  red  as  gathered  from  tlie 
trees,  break  them  well  into  an  oj)en  vessel,  then 
add  eight  gallons  of  water  ; let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  four  gallons 
more  water  to  the  same  cm  rants,  and  immediately 
strain  it  off,  and  press  the  currants  gently ; mea- 
sure the  liquor,  and  add  as  mueli  water  as  will 
(when  poured  oti)  make  the  whole  twenty  gal- 
lons : then  to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  put  three 
pounds  and  a half  of  the  best  raw  sugar,  and  let 
it  be  well  stirieil  immetliatelv  to  dissolve  the  su- 
gar;  after  that,  let  it  stand  three  days  in  an  open 
vessel  to  ferment,  then  put  it  in  the  barrel. 

When  the  wine  is  first  barrelled,  it  will  ferment 
powerfully,  and  sometimes  work  out  ;it  the  bung- 
hole,  which  should  be  carefully  wiped  from  the 
barrel,  lest  it  should  turn  sour  and  injure  the  wine. 
When  the  wine  has  been  barrelled  about  a month, 
lay  a piece  of  paper  over  the  bung-hole  loosely 
till  it  has. done  fermenting,  which  may  be  known 
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by  putting  the  ear  to  the  barrel;  and  if  it  has 
ceased  tiie  hissing  noise,  it  may  be  bunged. 

In  December,  examine  the  wine  ; it  it  is  found 
perfectly  fine,  draw  it  from  the  lees  ; otherwise, 
leave  it  till  the  end  of  January,  when  it  inus>t  by 
no  means  stand  on  the  lees  any  longer ; bore  a 
hole  in  the  barrel  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
bottom  cork-hole,  let  it  run  into  an  open  vessel 
nearly  as  long  as  it  will,  then  tilt  the  barrel 
gently,  as  long  as  it  runs  clear;  then  put  the  lees 
out,  and  rinse  the  barrel  with  a quart  or  three 
pints  of  wine,  and  immediately  return  that  wine 
itilo  the  barrel  with  the  other  wine.  Ihe  lees 
may  be  filtered,  but  not  returned. 

'lake  two  pounds  and  half  of  brown  sugar- 
candy,  pound  it  well,  and  put  it  into  the  cask  ; 
then  take  six  ounces  of  good  lump  sugar,  put  it 
into  a bell-metal  skillet  or  well-tinned  saucepan, 
and  just  wet  the  sugar  with  a little  of  the  wine; 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil  it  fast  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five minutes  till  it  appears  quite  Itlack  ; take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  put  half  a pint  of  wine  into  it, 
at  the  same  time  stir  it  well,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
let  it  just  boil,  then  add  half  a pint  more  wine, 
and  let  it  stand  to  be  cold.  This  is  intended  to 
give  a fine  colour  to  the  wine  : you  may  put  part 
or  the  whole  of  it  into  the  wine,  according  to  the 
colour  you  wish  it  to  be  ; if  a part  is  put  in  the 
barrel,  the  rest  may  be  bottled  and  closely  corked 
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till  wanted.  N.  B.  The  wine  should  be  stirred 
with  a Slick  three  days  successively,  after  which 
it  may  be  bunged  close  till  the  time  of  bottling, 
which  may  be  in  six  or  eight  weeks  after.  Jf  the 
wine  at  the  time  of  bottling  has  a sharp  taste, 
th  rough  a failure  in  the  sugar  or  any  other  cause, 
put  two  or  three  pieces  of  good  lump  sugar  into 
each  bottle.  Let  the  bottles  be  well  corked  and 
packed,  and  put  into  saw  dust. 

On  choosing  a Cash  — -If  a brand^’  or  rum  cask 
can  be  procured,  it  is  to  be  preferred  before  any 
other;  next  to  that,  a barrel  made  of  a foreign 
white  wine  cask  ; if  neither  of  tliese  can  be  pro- 
cured, a new  cask  is  to  be  preferred  before  any 
other,  and  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz. : after  the  cask  has  undergone  the  cus- 
tomary preparations  as  new  casks  usually  do,  as 
.scalding,  take  one  ounce  of  the  best  stone  brim- 
stone; melt  it  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  grate  into  it 
two  large  pieces  of  ginger  ; take  a piece  of  paste- 
board, cut  it  in  slits,  and  dip  them  into  the  brim- 
stone, as  many  as  will  take  it  all  up  ; take  them 
out,  and  let  thein  cool;  turn  the  bung-hole  of  the 
barrel  downwards;  take  the  matches  in  a pair  of 
tongs,  light  one  end,  and  hold  them  in  the  barrel 
till  they  are  burnt  out,  and  immediately  stop  the 
barrel  close,  and  set  it  aside  till  the  next  day, 
then  open  it  and  let  it  stand  in  the  air  an  hour, 
then  you  may  fill  it  with  the  wine.  If  you  are 


desirous  to  make  your  wine  of  two  flavours,  take 
two  citrons,  and  have  the  outer  rind  not  much 
thicker  than  a wafer;  then  after  the  wine  has 
been  drawn  from  the  lees,  and  returned  into  the 
barrel,  put  the  rind  into  the  barrel,  where  it  may 
remain  till  the  wine  is  bottled.  This  is  recom- 
mended for  the  quantity  of  wine  here  specified, 
and  where  more  than  one  barrel  is  made ; but 
where  only  one  barrel  is  made,  and  only  part  of 
the  wine  is  intended  to  be  perfumed,  take  the 
rind  of  one  citron,  put  it  into  a wine  bottle,  and 
at  the  time  of  drawing  the  wine  from  the  lees, 
fill  the  bottle  with  wine,  and  cork  it  close;  let  it 
remain  till  the  time  of  bottling  your  wine,  when 
you  may  perfume  what  quantity  you  think  pro- 
per, and  according  to  j’our  own  palate. 

The  wine  perfumed  by  this  means  has  been 
more  approved  of  than  the  plain,  though  the 
plain  (if  managed  according  to  the  directions  here 
given,  and  kept  to  a good  age)  has  much  the 
flavour  of  Madeira, 
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Observations  on  Breuina^. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  river  water  is  the 
best  for  brewing,  as  it  is  generally  soft,  and  has  re- 
ceived those  benefits  which  are  naturally  derived 
from  the  air  and  sun,  and  which  causes  it  easily 
to  penetrate  into  the  malt,  and  extract  its  virtues  ; 
hard  w'ater,  on  the  contrary,  astringe  and  bind  the 
power  of  the  malt:  it  has  been  frequently  found 
from  experience,  that  when  the  same  quantity  of 
malt  has  been  used  to  a barrel  of  river  water  as  to 
a barrel  of  hard  water,  the  former  has  exceeded 
the  other  in  strength  above  five  degrees,  in  twelve 
months  keeping  ; a brewing  has  been  tried  for  the 
experiment ; the  malt,  the  hops,  the  water,  the 
time,  and  in  every  respect  the  same,  and  kept  in 
the  same  cellar;  therefore  there  cannot  remain  a 
doubt,  but  there  is  a considerable  advantage  in 
brewing  with  soft  water. 

Pale  dried  malt  is  also  preferred  to  that  which 
is  hi£rh  dried  ; it  has  been  found  from  observation 
to  keep  better  and  longer  ; the  high  dried  is  apt 
to  turn  sharp  sooner  than  the  pale,  and  is  not  so 
pleasant  a flavour. 

New  hops  are  preferable  to  old  ones,  though 
they  may  be  good  two  years,  where  a large  quan- 
tity are  kept  together. 

When  you  arc  about  to  brew,  it  is  necessary  to 


prepare  ever}’  utensil  the  clay  before;  the  barrels 
should  be  put  in  soak,  if  not  washed,  and  every 
tiling  cleaned  and  well  scalded  ; it  is  belter  to 
take  the  lieads  out  of  large  barrels,  and  brush 
them  well  with  sand,  as  much  depends  on  cleanli- 
ness in  the  vessels.  When  you  mash,  be  sure  let 
the  water  c[uite  boil  ; then  put  a sufficient  cjuan- 
tity  into  the  mash-tub,  and  when  the  steam  is 
gone  off,  so  that  you  may  see  yourself  in  it,  pot 
the  malt  in  by  degrees  ; it  is  best  for  one  per- 
son to  put  it  in  whilst  another  stirs  it ; a bowl- 
ful or  two  of  dry  malt  should  be  reserved  to  strew 
over  the  mash,  to  prevent  evaporation.  When  the 
mash  is  well  mixed,  and  of  a proper  consistence, 
then  use  the  dry  malt  as  above,  and  cover  the  tub 
close  with  sacks  ; let  it  stand  three  hours  ; then 
prepare  to  draw  it  off,  draw  a little  first,  and  pour 
it  over,  so  do  two  or  three  times  ; then  let  it  run 
gradually  into  a tub.  Most  people  put  the  hops 
into  the  tub,  and  let  the  wort  run  to  them  ; but  it 
is  thought  an  improvement  to  put  the  hops  into  a 
pail,  and  put  scalding  water  over  them  ; stir  them 
up,  and  then  cover  them  down  quite  close ; keep 
them  so  till  they  are  wanted  to  boil  in  the  wort. 
The  first  mash  should  stand  on  three  hours,  the 
next  two,  and  the  last^  one.  The  strength  must 
be  proportioned  to  your  own  choice  : one  pound 
of  hops  to  a bushel  of  malt  is  not  too  much,  if 
for  ale  ; half  the  quantity  for  beer. 


To  ascertiun  the  proper  time  the  liquor  should 
boil,  take  the  brewing  bowl  full  out  of  the  cop- 
per, and  if  the  hops  fall,  und  the  liquor  breaks, 
you  may  conclude  it  is  boiled  enough  ; then  strain 
it  off,  and  put  it  properly  to  cool ; then  fill  the 
copper  again,  and  put  the  hops  in,  and  repeat  the 
same  till  all  is  done.  When  your  ale  is  nearly  cool, 
run  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  your  ale  is  cer- 
tain of  being  fine  ; put  a little  of  the  first  boiling 
into  tubs  to  cool,  in  order  that  it  may  be  put  to 
work  as  soon  as  possible  ; be  careful  to  have  barm 
that  is  not  foxed,  or  too  stale,  as^uch  will  ma- 
terially injure  the  beer  ; if  the  barm  is  not  quite 
fresh,  put  to  it  a pint  of  the  best  sweet  wort, 
about  milk  warm  ; work  it  together,  anti  it  will 
soon  get  into  a slate  of  fermentation  ; or  you  may 
set  it  in  warm  wort,  after  you  have  mixed  a large 
spoonful  of  coarse  moist  sugar  in  it ; take  great 
care  not  to  work  it  too  hot  in  summer;  it  should 
be  quite  cold  ; in  winter  rather  warm,  but  the 
cooler  the  better,  so  It  will  work;  have  the  barrels 
dry  and  ready,  and  tun  it  the  next  day.  When 
the  beer  has  done  working  in  the  barrel,  put  some- 
good  ale  hops  into  each  cask,  and  a bag,  with 
about  a pint  of  fresh  dry  malt,  suspended  from  the 
bung  by  a string  about  three  parts  down  the 
barrel  ; then  stop  them  up  quite  close,  and  stick 
some  thick  Loudon  brown  paper,  well  soaked  in 
barm,  under’  and  round  the  bung,  and  over  the 
spurge  hole. 
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N.  B.  March  and  October  are  the  best  months 
to  brew  in,  if  the  beer  is  intended  for  keeping. 
Eight  gallons  to  the  bushel  mal^  good  ale,  or 
fourteen  gallons  to  a bushel  for  table  beer. 


To  preserve  Yeast.  ^ 

You  may  preserve  any  quantity  of  Yeast  by  ob- 
serving the  following  Kules:  when  you  have  plenty 
of  Yeast,  let  a large  wooden  bowl  or  tub  be  well 
scalded,  and  quite  dry  : then  whisk  the  barm  well 
till  it  is  a light  froth  ; then  with  a soft  brush,  lay 
a thin  layer  of  Y^east  all  over  the  inside  of  the  tub, 
as  much  as  will  stick  on  ; set  it  where  it  will  dry 
quick,  and  free  from  dust;  when  that  is  quite  dry, 
lay  on  more,  in  the  same  way  as  before ; and 
continue  to  repeat  it  till  the  yeast  is  two  or  three 
inches  thick  ; mind  to  have  the  last  layer  quite 
dry  before  more  is  put  on,  and  it  will  keep  several 
months.  When  you  have  occasion  to  use  it,  cut 
a piece  off,  and  lay  it  in  warm  water,  whisk  it  to- 
gether, and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ; if  for  brewing 
only,  get  a large  handful  of  birch,  dip  it  into  the 
Yeast,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  In  this  manner 
a large  quantity  of  Yeast  may  be  preserved  : when 
it  is  wanted  for  brewing,  throw  in  one  of  the  birch 
twigs,  and  it  will  work  as  well  as  fresh  Y east. 


Stezi'ed  Prufies. 


J’our  as  much  boiling  water  over  a pound  ot 
Prunes  as  will  just  cover  them,  set  them  by  the 
fire  to  stew  gently  till  they  are  tender ; the  liquor 
may  be  drank,  and  the  fryit  eat.  It  is  excellent 
in  fevers. 


Tmperial  Water, 

Put  into  a jug  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  ; pour  over  them  two  quarts  of  boiling  wa- 
ter; when  cold,  bottle  it.  This  is  a pleasant  drink 
in  fevers,  or  in  hot  weather. 


u4n  excellent  Receipt  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  horse-mint,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  juice 
of  red  onions ; mix  them  together  and  take  the 
above  quantity  morning  and  evening,  till  the  cure 
is  perfected  : bruise  and  salt  the  onions,  and  press 
them,  to  get  the  juice  from  them.  Observe  it 
must  be  red  onions  and  horse-mint. 
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Egg  ziater  for  a zeealdy  Person. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  two  Eggs^  and  mix  in  a pint 
of  water,  put  in  some  sugar ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  it  boils,  take  it  immediately  oft 
tlie  fire,  and  pour  it  backwards  and  forwards  till 
uinoolh,  and  lias  a froth.  Tliis  is  good  fora  cold. 

Beef  Tea.  " 

Cut  one  pound  of  lean  Beef  into  small  pieces, 
and  pour  one  pint  of  boiling  water  over  it  ; let  it 
stand  by  the  fire  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  pour 
that  oft'  for  immediate  use  ; boil  the  meat  gently 
in  a quart  of  water,  till  it  has  w'asted  half  a pint ; 
if  approved,  peppercorns  boiled  with  it,  gives  -it  a 
pleasant  flavour. 


To  make  Noyeau. 

To  four  quarts  of  brandy,  add  one  pint  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  one  pound  and  half  of 
loaf  sugar;  bruise  any  quantity  of  apricot  kernels 
you  choose  ; the  sugar  must  be  dipped  into  water, 
and  immediately  put  into  the  jar,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  infused  ; let  it  stand  two  months  ; then  pour  it 
through  a flannel  bag  and  bottle  it.  Shake  it 
often. 
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N.  B.  Peach  leaves  distilled  make  fine  fla- 
voured Noyeau. 


Clotted  Cream. 

Set  two  gallons  of  milk  from  the  cow,  in  a 
broad  earthen  or  tin  pan,  till  the  next  day  ; then 
move  it  very  gently,  and  set  it  on  a stove  that  is 
not  too  hot ; let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  till  it  is 
nearly  hot;  then  remove  it  back  again  till  quite 
cold  ; then  skim  it ; it  is  very  fine  with  coffee,  tea, 
or  fruit. 

For  a Pain  in  the  Bozvehzohen  attended  zeitha  Fax, 

One  quart  of  good  brandy,  one  ounce  of  rhu- 
barb sliced,  half  a dram  of  cardimunis,  twenty- 
four  grains  of  saffron,  "two  ounces  of  bay-berries, 
one  grain  of  cochineal,  two  ounces  of  coriander 
seed,  bruise  all  the  ingredients,  and  put  them 
into  a glass  bottle,  or  stone  jar ; add,  cut  in  small 
bits,  two  ounces  of  Turkey  figs;  shake  the  bottle 
every  day,  and  let  it  stand  one  month  ; then  strain 
It  off,  and  bottle  that  for  use ; then  fill  it  again 
with  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  with  the  ingredients 
in  ; it  w ill  keep  many  years  if  corked  close  ; the 
dose  for  a grown  person  is  two  table  spoonfuls 
night  and  morning,  if  required,  or  at  any  time 
when  necessary.  This  is  a most  valuable  medicine. 
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A simple,  but  efficacious  Receipt  for  the 
Rheumatism. 

Take  two  cloves  of  garlic,  gum-ammoniac  one 
dram,  blend  them  into  two  or  three  bolusses  with 
cold  water;  take  one  at  night  and  one  in  the 
morning.  While  taking  this  Recipe,  drink  very 
strong  sassafras  tea ; fill  a tea-pot  full  of  chips, 
and  let  it  stand  a considerable  time.  This  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  cure  the  rheumatism,  and  even 
contractions  of  the  joints,  after  a few  times 
taking.  This  Receipt  is  held  in  very  high  esti- 
mation; one  hundred  pounds  was  given  for  it, 

Mustard  Whey. 

Boil  a table  spoonful  of  Mustard  seed,  in  a pint 
of  milk,  till  reduced  to  half  a pint;  add  as  much 
white  wine  as  will  turn  it  to  Whey  ; strain  it,  and 
drink  it  warm  at  bed-time  ; it  is  an  excellent  drink 
for  rheumatic  people,  and  should  be  persevered  in  , 
till  the  pain  is  removed  ; if  the  milk  has  been 
skimmed,  it  will  make  Whey  without  wine. 
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Brandy  Gruel. 

Make  plain  Gruel,  as  mentioned  in  Receipt  for 
Gruel ; to  a small  bason  put  one  spoonful  of 
good  brandy  ; add  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  a little 
nutmeg ; a suitable  supper  when  the  bowels  are 
disordered. 


Simple  Strengthening  Medicines. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mix  with  it  a cup 
of  tea,  or  a little  new  milk. 

Another. 

Beat  an  egg  well,  and  mix  with  it  a large  spoon- 
ful of  brandy,  and  sugar  to  your  taste ; this  is 
good  for  any  going  a journey,  public  speakers,  or 
for  the  sick. 


Another. 

Beat  an  egg  well,  add  nutmeg  and  sugar,  mix 
it;  then  pour  a quarter  of  a pint  of^boiling  water 
upon  it;  pour  it  backwards  and  forwtuds,  and 
drink  it  immediately. 
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Strengthening  Jelly. 

Clean  two  Calves  Feet,  and  ’’put  them  into  a 
jar,  with  one  quart  of  milk,  and  tlie  same  of  wa- 
ter; cover  it  close,  and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven 
three  hours  ; when  done,  strain  it,  and  when  the 
, liquor  is  cold,  take  the  fat  off ; warm  what  quan- 
tity you  wish,  and  add  sugar  with  wine  or  brandy, 
and  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon,  or  what  is  most 
agreeable. 

Bice  Caudle. 

Mix  what  quantity  of  ground  rice  you  wish 
with  a little  cold  water,  then  pour  boiling  water 
upon  it,  and  beat  it  till  quite  smooth  ; then  boil 
it  till  of  a proper  thickness,  and  well  steeped ; 
boil  with  it  a stick  of  cinnamon,  or  lemon  peel  ; 
sweeten  it,  and  add  either  brandy  or  wine. 


jin  excellent  Receipt  for  a Thick  Neck. 

Half  an  ounce  of  burnt  sponge,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  crude  antimony  finely  powdered, 
mixed  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  treacle.  Take 
three  tea  spoonfuls  a day. 
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M.  strengthening  Medicine  for  a Consumptive  Person. 

One  pound  of  white  sugav-candy  beat  to  a 
powder,  one  calf’s  lights  that  is  just  killed  ; cut  it 
into  little  bits ; have  a new  earthen  pot  that  is  well 
glazed  ; pour  in  one  glass  of  water,  then  layers 
of  lights  and  sugar-candy  alternately ; close  the 
lid  of  the  pot  all  round  with  a paste  made  of  flour 
and  water ; set  it  in  a kettle  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil  sixteen  hours  ; be  careful  to  keep  the  Avatcr  as 
higli  as  the  lid  of  the  pot,  but  not  to  let  any 
water  get  in  ; when  it  has  boiled  its  time,  strain  it 
through  a cloth.  Put  the  syrup  into  a clean 
washed  bottle  that  has  had  no  wine  or  spirits  in  ; 
keep  it  cool  or  it  will  go  sour.  I'nke  a tea  cupful 
three  times  a day. 

Another  Receipt  for  a Consumption, 

Slice  a calf ’s  liver  as  thin  as  possible,  take  of 
chervel  two  handfuls,  boil  them  together  in  three 
quarts  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quan- 
tity ; then  strain  it  through  a linen  cloth:  let  the 
patient  take  a coffee  cupful  three  or  four  times 
a day. 
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For  a Cough. 

Milk  of  Armonia  eight  ounces,  syrup  of  Tolu 
two  ounces,  syrup  of  red  poppies  two  ounces, 
spirits  of  nitre  two  drams,  tincture  of  opium  forty 
drops.  Take  one  table  spoonful  three  or  four 
times  a day. 


For  either  Green  or  Old  Wounds. 

Mix  salt  and  vinegar  together,  and  use  it  cold 
to  wash,  and  cleanse,  and  heal  wounds. 

The  marrow  out  of  an  old  hock  bone,  simmered 
in  vinegar  to  an  ointment,  is  very  excellent  when 
the  cap  of  the  knee  is  out,  and  also  for  bruises. 


To  make  Mead. 

Put  three  pounds  of  the  finest  honey,  and  one 
gallon  of  water,  aud  the  peel  of  four  lemons  ; boil 
it  half  an  hour,  and  scum  it  well  ; when  cool 
enough,  work  it  with  yeast ; then  put  it  into  t^e 
vessel  with  the  peel ; let  it  stand  six  inonths,^  ,then 
bottle  it. 


To  make  Pomade  Divine. 

Take  one  pound  and  half  of  fine  beef  marrow, 
one  ounce  of  storax,  one  of  benzoin,  one  oi  cypress, 
one  of  florence  orrice,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
two  drains  of  cloves,  and  two  drams  of  nutmeg, 
pound  the  spice  to  a powder  ; mix  the  ingredients 
\\"ell  together,  and  put  them  into  a pewter  mea- 
sure ; tie  a cloth  over  the  top  first ; then  cover 
with  a paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  then  another 
cloth  over  that,  so  tliat  no  steam  may  evaporate; 
then  suspend  it  in  a copper  of  boiling  water, 
which  must  not  cease  boiling  one  minute  for  three 
hours ; when  it  has  boiled  its  time,  strain  it  im- 
mediately through  muslin,  into  silver  boxes  if  you 
have  them,  or  glass,  or  well-glazed  strong  pots  ; 
when  cold,  tie  it  over  with  bladder  and  paper  : it 
will  keep  many  years,  and  is  better  for  keeping; 
when  it  is  used,  take  a little  out  with  a silver  tea- 
spoon, and  melt  it ; it  is  very  excellent  for  bruises, 
swellings,  or  sprains. 

Green  Ointment  for  Braises  and  Sprains. 

Take  baum,  red  sage,  southernwood,  gill,  laven- 
der cotton,  marsh-mallows,  rue,  hysop,  penny- 
royal, camomile,  and  featherfew,  of  each  one 
ounce  ; let  it  be  good  weight ; chop  the  herbs^ 
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and  boil  them  with  one  pound  of  fresh  made  Maj 
butter  (without  salt)  till  it  begins  to  be  crisp  ; then 
strain  it  through  cloth  into  pots. 

I 

An  ex  cel  lent  Receipt  for  injiamed  Epes. 

7’ake  a lump  of  allum,  the  size  ot  a large  nut, 
and  beat  it  with  the  white  of  a fresh  egg,  w ith  a 
pewter  spoon,  and  in  a pewter  plate,  till  it  comes 
to  a stiff  curd,  and  not  longer,  or  it  will  soon  turn 
tow'ater,  and  spoil  ; the  person  should  lie  down  in 
bed,  shut  their  eves,  and  have  it  laid  upon  them, 
bind  it  on,  and  w hen  it  becomes  hard,  take  it  off, 
and  wash  the  eyes  in  warm  water. 


To  prevent  a Consumption. 

As  soon  as  the^above  complaint  is  suspected  to 
be  making  its  approach,  prepare  the  following 
mixture,  and  take  it  strictly  and  regularly. 

Take  fresh  honey,  one  and  a half  pound,  ten 
pippins,  pared,  cored,  and  sliced,  rosemary-tops, 
and  maiden-hair,  of  each  a moderate  handful  ; 
Turkey  figs,  and  jar  raisins,  sliced  and  stoned,  of 
each  four  ounces  ; brimstone,  liquorice,  and  annis- 
seed,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  and  the  same  of  long 
pepper,  all  pow'dered,  mixed,  and  beat  well  to- 
gether ; ])ut  it  into  a pot,  and  bake  it  one  hour  in 
an  oven  hot  enough  for  bread  ; take  a small  table- 
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spoonful,  at  going  to  bed,  at  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  eleven  o’clock,  and  four  in  the  afternoon  : to 
make  a change,  the  yolk  of  a new-laid  egg  may 
be  beat  and  mixed  in  a small  glass  of  white  wine, 
and  taken  with  the  above  dose. 


A pleasant  Drink  in  a Consumption. 

Bake  a cow  heel  in  one  gallon  of  new  milk, 
beat  and  pick  to  bits  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
and  the  same  of  hartshorn  shavings ; add  one 
ounce  of  cinnamon  bark  ; put  it  into  a pot ; cover 
it  and  bake  it  three  or  four  hours ; when  it  is  cold, 
take  the  fat  oft’ ; let  the  patient  take  a tea-cup- 
ful warmed,  with  white  wine  and  sugar,  and  as 
often  as  agreeable. 

An  excellent,  though  simple,  Jleceipt  for  the 
Rheumatism. 

Gather  garden  thyme,  and  make  a strong  tea; 
drink  a large  tea-cupful  hot,  at  going  to  bed,  and 
at  rising  in  the  morning,  and  wrap  the  part  aft’ect- 
ed  in  warm  flannel.  Thyme  tea  has  also  been 
found  very  efiicacious  in  bad  coughs. 
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Another  Receipt  for  the  Rheimatism. 

Two  ounces  of  the  best  olive  oil,  one  ounce 
of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  two  drains  of  caniphire, 
one  dram  of  the  stony  spirits  of  sal  ammoniac, 
half  a dram  of  tincture  of  opium  ; mix  all  together, 
and  use  for  liniment. 

' \ 

Another. 

Haifa  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  camphire  ; shake  it  often,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  camphire  is  dissolved  ; rub  it  well 
with  the  hand  on  the  part  affected  ; apply  hot 
flannel  immediately,  and  repeat  the  application 
morning  and  evening. 

This,  though  a simple  receipt,  is  an  invaluable 
acquisition  for  rheumatism,  burns,  scalds,  or  sprains. 


Fora  Cough. 

Beat  well  a new  laid  egg,  and  mix  it  with  a lea- 
cupful  of  new  milk  warmed,  a laige  spoonful  of 
capillaire,  the  same  of  rose  water,  and  a little  nut- 
meg grated  ; it  must  not  be  warmed  after  the  egg 
is  put  in  : take  it  morning  and  night,  and  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  honey. 


Tapioca  Jdly, 

Take  the  longest  sort,  wash  it  well  in  cold  wa- 
ter ; then  let  it  lie  in  fresh  water  fiv«  hours  ; sim- 
mer it  very  gently  in  the  same  water  with  a bit  of 
lemon-peel,  till  it  is  quite  clear ; add  as  much 
lemon  juice  as  is  agreeable,  with  wine  and  sugar. 


Arrozo  Root  Jelly. 

Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrow  root  very  smooth 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  cold  water;  then  add  half 
a pint  more  water,  a glass  of  white  wine,  or  a 
spoonful  of  brandy,  with  sugar  and  a little  nu^ 
meg  grated ; put  it  into  a tin  sauce-pan,  and  boil 
it  five  minutes. 


Bukal  Milk. 

Let  one  gallon  of  Milk  be  set  in  a broad  pan  at 
night,  so  that  as  much  cream  may  rise  as  possible; 
next  day,  skim  all  the  cream  off ; then  put  the 
milk  into  a clean  well-glazed  pot ; tie  it  over  with 
clean  white  paper,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  after 
bread  is  taken  out;  let  it  remain  all  night ; if  the 
oven  remains  warm,  it  will  be  as  thick  as  cream 
next  morning.  This  is  a simple  but  excellent 
drink  for  weak  or  consumptive  people:  they  may 
take  it  two  or  three  times  a day. 
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To  make  Chocolate  for  a IVeakljj  Person. 

Have  some  nice  fresh  grits,  wash  them,  and 
boil  them  well  to  make  a nice  smooth  gruel  ; then 
scrape  into  it  half  the  quantity  of  good  Chocolate 
as  would  be  necessary  without  the  gruel;  just 
boil  it  once  up  ; mill  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  cup^. 


leal  Broth. 

Take  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  veal,  or  knuckle, 
■and  if  two  j)ounds,  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  soft  wa- 
ter, with  a large  piece  of  crust  of  bread,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  a sprig  of  thyme  ; cover  it 
close,  and  boil  it  very  gently  two  or  three  hoursi 
►Serve  it  up  with  toasted  bread  cut  in  small  dice. 


Fold  Broth. 

If  for  a very  weakly  person,  let  the  Fowl  be 
skinned,  and  pick  all  the  fat  off ; then  break  the 
bones  with  a rolling-pin,  and  put  to  it  two  quarts  of 
soft  w ater,  a large  crust  of  bread,  a blade  of  mace, 
and  a few  black  peppercorns  ; add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  pearl-barley,  and  Jet  it  boil  gently 
five  or  six  hours  ; let  it  be  covered  close  that  the 
steam  may  not  evaporate  ; when  it  first  begins  to 
boil,  skim  it  well ; when  done,  strain  it. 
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Fowl  Broth  another  Way, 

Cut  up  a very  old  fowl,  break  the  bones,  and 
put  to  it  three  quarts  of  water,  a large  crust  of 
bread,  two  turnips,  a little  mace,  and  half  a spoon- 
ful of  black  peppercorns,  one  ounce  of  pearl  bar- 
ley, and  a bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley ; let'it 
boil  very  gently  five  hours ; be  sure  keep  it  co- 
vered, and  scum  it  well  before  the  spice  is  put  in. 
When  it  is  done,  strain  it,  and  when  cold,  take 
the  fat  off. 


Seed  Water. 

Bruise  a spoonful  of  coriander  seeds,  and  the 
same  of  caraway  seeds ; boil  them  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a pint  of  water;  strain  it;  then  beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mix  with  it,  sweeten  it, 
and  add  a little  wine. 


For  a Cold  or  Cough.  ' 

One  large  tea-cupful  of  linseed,  two  penny- 
worth of  liquorice  stick,  one  quarter  of  a pound 
of  suia  raisins;  put  them  into  two  quarts  of  soft 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  ; 
strain  it,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown 
sugar  candy  pounded  fine,  one  spoonful  of  good 
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rum,  nnd  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar  or  juice  of 
lemon.  The  rum  and  vinegar  are  best  to  be 
added  when  taken;  drink  half  a pint  at  going  to 
bed,  and  take  some  wlien  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some, Tliis  receipt  generally  cures  the  worst 
of  colds  in  two  or  three  da}'s,  and,  if  taken  in 
time,  may  be  almost  said  to  be  a certain  remedy  : 
it  is  an  excellent  balsamic  cordial  for  the  lungs. 


For  Coimh  nnd  Hoarseness. 

Pound  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  ; beat  them  together,  then  add 
a table-spoonful  of  Florence  oil,  and  the  same  of 
rum,  some  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  water;  mi.\  these  ingredients  well  together, 
and  take  two  table-spoonfuls  at  going  to  bed, 
and  one,  two  or  three  times  a day.  Shake  the 
bottle. 


To  make  Panada. 

Proportion,  according  to  the  quantity  you 
want,  a piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  and  put  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace ; put  it  in  a sauce-pan,  and 
cover  it  with  water  ; let  it  boil  till  quite  soft,  then 
drain  the  water  from  it,  and  beat  the  bread  up 
very  fine  ; sweeten  it  as  most  agreeable,  and  add 
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either  port,  white  wine,  or  hrandy,  as  suits  the 
patient  best.  If  it  is  preferred  ratlier  thin,  the 
water  should  not  be  taken  from  it,  which  it  was 
boiled  in. 


To  make  Saloop. 

INIix  by  degrees  a tea-spoonful  of  saloop  ; then 
pour  upon  it  a pint  of  boiling  water ; put  in  a 
strip  of  lemon  peel,  and  stir  it  over  a gentle  tire 
till  it  is  a clear  thick  jelly  ; then  sugar  and  wine 
as  agreeable. 


White  Caudle. 

Have  a pint  of  fresh  grits,  wash  them  and  put 
to  them  as  much  soft  water  as  will  make  it  a 
thick  gruel  ; let  it  boil  gently  till  the  grits  are 
quite  tender  ; boil  in  it  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a 
piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  a piece  or  two  of  gin- 
ger; set  it  up  in  a clean  earthen  pot;  when 
wanted,  stir  it  up,  but  not  to  take  the  grits  ; warm 
it,  and  add  either  wine  or  brandy,  with  sugar ; 
and  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  a little  juice  of  le- 
mon is  pleasant.  Send  strips  of  toasted  bread. 
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Brozcn  Caudle. 

Make  tke  grnel  as  for  white  caudle,  only  boil 
more  spice  in  it ; let  tliere  be  a good  deal  of  gin- 
ger, mace,  and  a few  cloves;  let  it  boil  two  or 
three  hours  till  it  is  quite  thick,  and  the  flavour 
is  out  of  the  spice  ; then  strain  it,  and  put  it  again 
over  the  fire,  with  about  half  the  quantity  of 
good  ale;  let  it  have  a boil  up,  then  pour  it  into 
a clean  earthen  pot;  it  will  keep  good  several 
days;  make  it  hot  when  sent  up,  lay  strips  of 
toasted  bread  round  the  cups. 


To  make  Sago. 

Wash  one  ounce  of  sago,  then  put  it  in  a 
sauce-pan,  and  one  pint  of  water,  with  a stick  of 
cinnamon  ; let  it  boil  very  gently  for  two  hours  ; 
be  careful  it  does  not  slick  to  the  bottom  ; if  after 
it  has  boiled  some  time,  it  is  too  thick,  add  more 
water  : when  the  seeds  are  quite  soft,  and  it  is  jel- 
lied, it  is  enough : send  it  up  in  a bason  witli  w'ine 
and  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  if  approved,  and  strips  of 
toasted  bread. 


To  make  JjurLy  H ater. 

IJoil  a quarter  of  a pouiul  of  pearl  barley  in  two 
quarts  of  soft  water  ; skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  till  reduced  to  one  quart;  when  done, 
strain  it,  and  when  drank,  that  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  patient  should  be  added,  either 
white  w ine,  i»ort,  or  brandy,  or  only  a little  juice 
of  lemon,  and  with  or  without  sugar. 

An  excellent  Receipt  for  the  Dropsj/. 

Take  one  drachm  of  jalap,  half  a drachm  of 
rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  half 
an  ounce  of  flour  of  brimstone,  a small  piece  of 
ginger  grated  ; mix  the  above  ingredients  well 
together  in  as  much  treacle  as  will  make  it  into 
an  electuary;  take  a tea-spoonful  night  and 
morning  as  often  as  is  convenient. 


To  make  Golard. 

Break  some  camphire  into  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  brandy,  shake  it  often,  and  when  dissolved, 
put  one  large  spoonful  into  a quart  bottle  of  rain 
or  pit  w'ater,  and  twm  tea-spoonfuls  of  extract  of 
Saturn  ; shake  the  bottle  when  used. 

This  is  useful  to  be  kept  in  a family,  as  it  is 
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good  for  burns,  scalds,  green  wounds,  and  if 
made  without  the  camphorated  brandy,  is  good 
for  swellings  and  inflammations. 


Mock  Asses’  Milk  for  Consumption. 

A quarter  of  a pint  of  peppermint  w'ater,  half  a 
pint  of  rose  w'ater,  one  ounce  of  white  sugar  candy 
finely  pounded  ; mix  tliese  ingredients  well  to- 
gether, and  take  half  a tea-cupful,  till  it  up  with 
new  milk  a little  warm,  to  be  taken  the  first 
thing  every  morning.  Tiiis  is  a much  approved 
medicine. 


A valuahle  Receipt  for  the  Files. 

Two  d rams  of  Athiop’s-mineral,  one  dram  of 
jalaj),  six  drams  of  flour  of  brimstone,  and  otie 
ounce  of  lenitive  electuaiy,  with  asufticient  quan- 
tity of  simple  syrup  to  make  it  into  an  electuary  ; 
take  a bit  the  size  of  a nutmeg  twice  a day. 

\ 

Another  for  the  same. 

Take  a tea-spoonful  of  spirits  of  stilphur  in  a 
cup  of  cold  water  morning  and  night. 
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To  prevent  Infection  from  Putrid  Fevers, 

Make  a new  brick  quite  hot  through;  lay  it  on 
an  earthen  dish,  and  pour  strong  vinegar  over  it ; 
this  is  very  refreshing  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  a 
preventive  to  those  who  attend  on  tlie  sick  from 
taking  the  disorder. 


Lime  Water. 

Have  one  pound  of  fresh-burnt  quick  lime; 
pour  upon  it  by  degrees  two  gallons  of  water  (but 
little  water  must  be  put  to  the  lime  at  first  till  it  is 
slacked)  ; then  stir  it  well  together;  filter  it  either 
through  a flannel  bag  or  paper;  put  it  into  bottles 
or  a cask  close  stopped,  for  use.  Lime  water 
from  calcined  oyster-shells  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way. 

Lime  water  is  generally  used  for  the  gravel : in 
that  case  a pint  or  two  or  more  may  be  drank  in 
a day. 


Tar  Water. 

t 

Pour  five  quarts  of  water  on  two  pounds  of 
Norway  tar ; keep  stirring  it  with  a stick  till  it  is 
well  mixed  ; after  it  has  stood  to  settib  three 
days,  pour  off  the  water  for  use. 
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Tor  the  I He  cough. 

One  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar  will  frequently  re- 
lieve the  most  obstinate  hiccough. 

For  the  Hiccough  when  convulsed. 

One  drop  of  chemical  oil  of  cinnamon  on  a 
small  lump  of  sugar;  keep  it  in  the  mouth  till 
dissolved,  and  swallow  it  very  carefully. 

For  the  Strangury. 

One  pennyworth  salprunella,  half  an  ounce  of 
syrup  of  clove  gillyflower,  one  ounce  of  syrup  of 
marsh-mallows  ; mix  the  above  in  half  a pint  of 
white  wine ; take  a wine  glass  every  two  hours 
till  a cure  is  effected. 


Coltsfoot  Syrup,  for  an  Asthmatic  or  Consumptive 

Cough. 

Gather  coltsfoot  flowers  when  in  their  prime, 
about  March  or  April;  pick  them  nicely  like 
marigolds ; measure  them  squeezed  down  In  a 
pint  measure;  to  every  pint  of  flowers  put  a pint 
of  boiling  water  ; let  it  stand  two  da}'s,  then  put 
altogether  into  a tin  kettle,  and  boil  it  about  five 
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niiimtes;  then  strain  and  squeeze  it  tlirougli  a 
strainer;  measure  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint 
add  one  pound  of  moist  sugar  ; boil  it  one  hour 
very  gently,  and  take  oft  the  scum  as  it  rises ; 
when  it  is  cold,  bottle  it  ; it  will  keep  several 
years.  If  the  patient  can  bear  it,  a little  ruin 
may  be  added  when  taken,  or  put  a quarter  of  a 
pint  into  each  bottle.  Take  a large  spoonful 
morning  and  night. 


Camphtre  Drops. 

Cut  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root  into  small 
bits ; half  an  ounce  of  Seville  orange  peel ; steep 
them  in  a quart  of  best  brandy  eight  or  ten  days; 
shake  the  bottle  often,  then  rack  it,  and  shave 
into  it  two  ounces  of  the  best  camphire ; bottle  it, 
it  will  be  fit  to  use  in  a few  days;  take  three 
tea-spoonfuls  in  a glass  of  warm  wine  or  tea.  It 
often  gives  ease  in  very  acute  pain. 


For  Cholic  or  Spasms. 

A tea-spoonful  of  hartshorn,  taken  in  a glass  of 
as  hot  water  as  can  be  drank,  frequently  gives 
immediate  relief  in  the  most  acute  pain. 
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A G argle  for  a Putrid  Sore  Throat. 

Make  halt*  a pint  of  strong  sage  tea  ; add  to  it 
four  spoonfuls  of  strong  vinegar,  two  spoonfuls  of 
honey,  and  the  same  of  red  port ; mix  it  well,  and 
gargle  with  a little  frequently. 

A second  Receipt  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel. 

Take  blackberries  before  they  are  quite  ripe  ; 
pick  them,  and  put  them  in  a pot ; tie  it  over 
close  with  a bladder,  and  set  it  in  a kettle  of  wa- 
ter ; keep  the  water  boiling  till  the  berries  are 
reduced  to  a pulp ; then  strain  them,  and  to  a 
pint  of  juice,  put  a pound  of  moist  sugar;  boil  it 
to  a jelly,  and  when  cold,  cover  it  with  oil  paper 
and  bladder  over  the  top ; it  will  keep  good 
several  years.  This  is  recommended  as  an  inva- 
luable medicine,  and  has  afforded  relief  in  the 
most  severe  stages  of  the  disorder. 

Another. 

Take  six  large  oyster  shells,  calcine  them  tho- 
roughly to  lime,  and  throw  them  red  hot  into  a 
gallon  of  rain  or  river  water  in  an  earthen  vessel  : 
stir  the  mixture  well,  and  let  it  stand  one  day  ; 
then  pour  it  off  clear  for  use.  To  about  half  a 
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pint  of  this  water  wariiij  add  a wine  glass  of  the 
medicine  called  Oriental  Cordial  ; sweeten  it  to 
your  taste,  and  take  it  warm  going  to  bed.  It 
makes  a most  agreeable  punch,  and  will  scarce 
fail  of  speedy  success,  if  continued  in  proportion 
to  the  state  of  the  disorder. 

Another  Receipt  for  the  Drnpst/, 

Take  of  broom  seeds,  well  powdered  and  sifted, 
one  dram ; let  it  steep  twelve  hours,  in  a glass 
and  half  of  good  rich  white  wine ; when  used, 
shake  the  bottle,  as  the  whole  must  be  taken; 
take  it  in  the  morning  fasting.  The  patient,  if 
able,  should  walk  half  an  hour  after  it,  or  use 
what  exereise  they  canwdthout  too  much  fatigue. 

A gent  it  Opening  Medicine. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  prunes,  one 
ounce  of  manna,  half  an  ounce  of  senna,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar;  pour  a pint  of 
boiling  water  over  these,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it 
has  wasted  half  a pint.  Take  a spoonful  or  two 
every  morning  fasting.  This  is  good  after  a fever. 

Fur  Bleedincr  at  the  Nose. 

O 

Hub  the  nostrils  with  juice  of  nettles,  or  young 
nettles  bruised. 


.'I  very  Strengthmhig  Medicine. 

J'eruvian  bark,  grossly  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
cardanium  seeds  and  orange  peel  bruised,  of  each 
two  drams  ; infuse  them  in  a quart  of  white  port 
or  sherry  for  a week,  then  strain  it  off,  and  take 
three  2;lasses  a dav. 


jdn  Exctllent  Receipt  for  the  Jgue. 

Tw'o  ounces  of  calamus  aromaticus,  one  ounce 
of  camomile  flowers  dried  in  an  oven,  and  pow- 
dered fine  and  sifted;  but  be  sure  let  none  be 
wasted  ; mix  them  well  together. 

A dose  for  a man  is  as  much  as  will  lie  upon  a 
half  crown  piece,  and  as  much  as  will  he  upon  a 
sliilling  for  a woman,  and  upon  a sixpence  for  a 
child.  About  an  hour  before  the  fit  comes  on, 
take  one  dose,  and  go  immediately  to  bed  ; it  is 
intended  to  cause  a violent  perspiration : the  pa- 
tient must  keep  in  bed  till  that  is  gone  quite  off, 
and  be  careful  not  to  go  into  the  cold  that  day. 
With  care  three  or  four  doses  generally  effect  a 
cure.  Mind  always  to  take  it  an  hour  before  the 
fit  is  expected. 
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For  the  Cholic. 

Take  ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  anniseed  in  a 
little  gin. 


A Simple  Ointment, 

Simmer  in  a little  of  the  best  salad  oil,  as 
much  best  white  wax  as  will  make  it  to  a nice 
ointment ; it  must  be  stiff  enough  to  spread-  for 
pJaisters.  It  is  good  to  dress  blisters  or  parts 
affected  by  long  confinement  in  bed. 


Fumigation  for  a Sore  Throat. 

Take  a tea-pot  half  full  of  camomile  flowers ; 
pour  as  much  boiling  water  over  as  will  cover 
them  ; let  them  steep  by  the  fire  till  the  tea  is 
very  strong  ; then  pour  into  it  as  much  boiling 
vinegar  as  will  fill  the  pot  full ; then  iitimediately 
put  over  it  either  a fumigating  pipe  or  a tin  tun- 
ning dish,  with  the  pipe  up,  which  put  into  your 
mouth,  and  let  the  steam  go  to  the  throat : be 
careful  that  the  steam  does  not  evaporate  any 
other  way. 
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Burn  a quantity  of  wheat  straw'  to  ashes  ; mix 
them  with  cream,  it  will  make  a black  ointment; 
anoint  the  part  affected  night  and  morning  till  a 
cure  is  efffected. 


For  Faralytij:  Cottijyloinls. 

Bruise  one  ounce  of  mustard  seed,  and  cut  into 
bits  two  ounces  of  horse-radish  ; put  them  into  a 
glass  bottle  that  will  contain  a quart,  which  put 
to  the  ingredients  of  good  old  ale;  let  it  stand 
three  days  ; shake  the  bottle  often;  and  let  the 
patient  take  a wine-glassful  when  they  feel  them- 
selves low,  or  when  any  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
appear.  ’When  any  particular  part  is  affected 
with  numbness  or  contractions,  let  boiling  w'ater 
be  poured  over  one  ounce  of  mustard  seed 
bruised,  or  one  large  spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard, 
and  bathe  the  part  for  a considerable  time. 


jln  excellent  Receipt  for  that  painful  Complaint 
the  Stone  in  the  Gall. 

Take  the  hard  roe  of  a red  herring,  dry  it  and 
beat  it  to  fine  powder;  keep  it  close  corked  in  a 
bottle  ; when  the  complaint  is  painful,  take  as 
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much  of  the  powder  as  will  lie  upon  a sixpence ; 
mix  it  in  a little  tea,  made  of  the  root  of  dande- 
lion ; make  the  tea  ver}'  strong,  and  drink  a tea- 
cupful after  the  powder. 


For  a Bilious  Coynplahit. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  ginger,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity,  except  the  magnesia,  which 
should  be  rather  more;  mix  it  on  a plate  with  a 
little  warm  water;  temper  it  till  quite  smooth, 
with  the  point  of  a knife,  and  if  it  does  not  unite 
properly,  in  that  case  dissolve  a little  hone}'  in  the 
water,  it  will  make  it  mix  better  ; make  the  whole 
into  pills  of  a middling  size,  with  a little  flour;  let 
them  be  well  dried  by  the  fire ; then  put  them 
into  a box.  Take  three  pills  at  night,  and  one 
in  the  morning ; if  the  constitution  will  bear  it, 
take  them  every  day  ; if  too  pow'crful,  only  every 
other  day  : continue  taking  for  a fortnight.  If 
the  pills  are  kept  dry,  they  will  keep  good  for 
twelve  months. 


For  a Lethargic  Person. 

Have  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  of  mustard, 
and  pour  over  it  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  ad- 
mit the  patient’s  feet  to  be  bathed  in  above  the 
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ancles  ; let  them  put  their  feet  in  as  hot  as  they 
can  couvienently  bear  it ; the  patient  should  also 
lie  in  bed  with  their  head  as  high  as  possible. 


Ginger  Drops,  an  excellent  Stomachic. 

Take  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange-peel, 
beat  it  in  a mortar,  with  a little  lump  sugar,  till  it 
becomes  a fine  paste  ; then  mix  one  ounce  of  the 
strongest  and  best  powdered  ginger  that  can  be 
procured,  with  one  pound  of  lump  sugar ; wet  the 
sugar  w'ith  a little  water  ; then  boil  altogether  to 
candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper ; the  same  as  mint 
drops. 


Peppermint  Drops. 

Pound  and  sift  four  ounces  of  fine  lump  sugar  ; 
beat  it  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  till  quite 
smooth ; let  the  eggs  be  beat  to  a froth  before 
they  are  put  to  the  sugar ; then  add  seventy  drops 
of  oil  of  peppermint ; beat  it  well  till  quite  light ; 
then  drop  it  on  clean  white  paper,  and  dry  them 
at  a distance  from  the  fire  ; if  you  do  not  wish 
them  very  strong  of  the  peppermint,  put  fewer 
drops  of  the  oil. 
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Bran  Tea  fora  Cough. 

Take  one  quart  of  fresh  wheat  bran,  three 
ounces  of  Turkey  (igs,  and  one  ounce  of  stick-li- 
quorice, cut  it  into  small  strips,  and  the  figs  into 
bits  ; boil  them  in  a tin  sauce- pan,  with  two  quarts 
of  soft  water,  and  the  bran  also,  till  it  is  reduced 
to  one  quart ; then  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve  ; 
rake  a tea-cupful  frequently,  warmed,  and  sweet- 
ened with  honey. 


To  make  Firmitj/. 

Take  a pint  of  clean  wheat,  put  to  it  two  quarts 
of  water ; put  it  in  a pot  and  tie  it  down  close, 
and  bake  it  about  ten  hours,  or  till  the  wheat  is 
quite  tender ; if  it  has  not  absorbed  all  the  water, 
drain  it  from  the  wheat,  pour  it  out  to  get  cold 
and  stiff;  when  it  is  used,  boil  it  in  three  pints  of 
good  milk  ; add  half  a pound  of  currants,  let  them 
be  nicely  washed,  and  picked;  sweeten  to  your 
taste  : keep  it  stirring  over  the  fire,  or  it  wall  burn 
to  the  bottom  ; then  beat  two  eggs  and  mix  a 
little  salt,  and  one  spoonful  of  flour ; beat  it  till  it 
it  is  quite  smooth,  and  add  near  half  a nutmeg; 
it  must  but  just  boil  up  once  after  the  egg  is 
put  in. 
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Thickened  Milk. 

Beat  an  egg  well  with  a little  salt,  and  half  a 
large  spoonful  of  flour  ; mix  it  with  a little  cold 
milk,  and  make  it  very  smooth  ; boil  one  pint  ot 
milk,  and  mix  it  by  degrees,  and  keep  stirring  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  boils  ; add  nutmeg  and  sugar  to 
your  taste ; wet  the  bottom  of  a kettle,  or  sauce- 
pan, before  milk  or  cream  is  boiled  in  it. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  the  faculty  for 
flour  to  be  either  baked  or  boiled,  before  it  is  used 
tor  children,  or  those  of  relaxed  habits  ; if  boiled, 
lie  a quantity  tight  in  a cloth,  and  boil-  it  till  quite 
hard ; or  put  it  into  a jar,  and  bake  it  till  of  a 
grey  colour  ; when  cold,  grate  it. 

Extract  of  Malt  for  Covghs, 

After  a quantity  of  soft  water  has  boiled,  let  it 
stand  about  two  minutes ; then  pour  over  half  a 
bushel  of  pale  dried  IVlalt,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  it,  but  not  more  ; let  it  stand  forty  hours  ; 
then  draw  it  off,  but  not  squeeze  the  grains  ; put 
the  liquor  into  a tin  kettle,  large  enough  to  admit 
its  boiling  quick  as  possible  ; when  it  begins  to 
thicken,  stir  it  constantly  ; it  should  be  as  thick 
as  treacle.  Take  a dessert-spoonful  three  times  a- 
day. 
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Gnc7i  Melon  in  Blanc -mange. 

Make  some  good  white  blanc-mange,  and  fla- 
vour it  pretty  well  with  bitter  almonds ; make  it 
of  a fine  green  (but  not  too  dark)  with  juice  of 
spillage  ; have  a melon-mould,  wet  it,  and  when 
the  blanc-mange  is  near  cold,  fill  it ; then  have 
about  a pint  of  refined  calf’s-foot  jelly  in  a large 
bason;  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day;  the  jelly 
should  be  stiff ; then  turn  the  melon  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  bason  of  jelly,  and  fill  the  bason  up 
with  jelly  that  is  near  setting;  the  next  day,  or 
when  quite  stiff,  turn  it  out.  A wreath  of  deli- 
cate flowers  put  over  it  is  a pretty  ornament. 


To  Scald  Codlins. 

Wrap  each  Codlin  in  several  vine  leaves  ; lay 
them  close  in  a kettle  that  will  about  hold  the 
quantity  you  wish  to  green,  and  when  full,  fill  it 
up  with  cold  water;  hang  them  very  high  from 
the  fire ; they  should  be  several  hours  in  doing, 
or  they  will  be  soft  before  they  are  green.  When 
they  feel  tender  through  (but  not  to  a pulp),  take 
them  up  and  carefully  skin  them,  lay  them  in  the 
dish  they  are  intended  to  be  sent  to  table  in,  and 
grate  fine  sugar  over  them  while  they  are  warm, 
then  pour  over  them  either  thick  cream  or 
custard. 
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Golden  Pippins  Slezced. 

Core  them  first,  then  pare  them  as  thin  and  as 
neat,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  that  they 
have  been  pared,  lay  them  separately  in  a nice 
tin  stew-pan,  and  pour  over  them  a syrup  made 
to  the  proportion  of  half  a pound  of  lump  sugar, 
and  half  a pint  of  water ; grate  into  it  the  rind 
of  a lemon,  and  squeeze  the  juice  also ; let  the 
Pippins  stew  very  gently  till  they  look  clear;  be 
careful  not  to  let  them  break;  take  them  up,  and 
pour  the  syrup,  strained,  over  them  ; let  them  be 
covered  in  the  syrup  whilst  doing.  This  is  an 
elegant  dish  for  a corner  or  dessert. 
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Simple  Syrup. 

Simple  syrup  is  an  article  used  in  the  mixing 
up  of  medicines  ; it  is  made  by  dissolving  in  wa- 
ter what  quantity  you  wish  to  make,  twice  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  fine  loaf  sugar;  simmer  it 
together  till  the  scum  rises,  scum  it  clean  ; when 
the  syrup  is  cold,  bottle  it. 


Cure  for  Tooth  Ache. 

it  is  asserted  that  a small  quantity  of  the  Tinc- 
ture of  Jamaica  Dogwood,  introduced  into  the 
hollow  of  a decayed  tooth,  afifords  instantaneous 
relief,  and  in  most  cases  effects  a permanent  cure. 


Worm  Pon'ders. 

Take  of  tin,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  one 
ounce;  Ethiop’s-mineral,  two  drams ; mix  them 
well  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  five 
doses,  if  for  a strong  person  : take  one  powder 
twice  a day  ; mix  it  in  treacle  or  honey.  After 
all  the  powders  are  taken,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  tlie  following  opening  worm  powder. 

Grate  of  the  best  rhubarb,  one  scruple;  scam- 
mony  and  calomel,  of  eacli  five  grains;  rub  them 
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together  in  a mortar  till  very  fine ; take  the  whole 
for  one  dose  ; if  given  to  children,  the  dose  must 
be  lessened  according  to  age. 

f 

Composing  Pills. 

Ten  grains  of  purified  opium,  and  half  a dram 
of  Castile  soap ; work  them  well  together,  and 
make  the  whole  into  twenty  pills.  One,  two,  or 
three  pills  may  be  taken  as  occasion  requires. 


Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum  ; beat  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  well,  and  mix  the  above  ingredients. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Hub  one  ounce  of  camphire,  with  two  ounces 
of  Florence  oil,  in  a marble  mortar  till  the  cam- 
phire is  entirely  dissolved.  'i’his  liniment  may  be 
used  in, obstinate  rheumatisms,  and  in  some  other 
cases  when, attended  with  extreme  pain. 

Asafatida  Pills. 

Asafcctida,  half  ap  ounce,  apd  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  simple  syrup  to  mix  it  into,  pills,  which 


should  be  of  a middling  size.  In  hysteric  com- 
plaints, four  or  five  f)ills  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day  as  occasion  requires.  The 
above  pills  are  also  very  serviceable  in  asthmatic 
cases.  VV  lien  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
open,  add  a little  jalap  or  rhubarb  to  the  above 
pills. 


Squill  Pills. 

Powder  of  dried  squills,  one  dram  and  a half 
.gum  ammoniac  and  cardamum  seeds,  finely  pow- 
dered, of  each  three  drams  ; mix  the  ingredients 
in  a sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup  to  form 
the  whole  into  convenient-sized  pills.  In  dropsi- 
cal or  asthmatic  cases,  two  or  three  of  these  pills 
may  be  taken  twice  a day  or  oltener,  if  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  them. 


jIn  excellent  Receipt  for  Ginger  Hine. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  best  ginger,  with  the  peel 
of  three  lemons,  in  three  gallons  and  one  quart 
of  water ; add  seven  pounds  of  good  Lisbon  su- 
gar ; let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour ; scum  it 
clean,  let  it  stand  till  almost  cold,  then  put  two 
spoonfuls  of  barm  ; it  should  stand  in  ah  open 
vessel  four  days ; stir  it  often ; then  put  it  into 
the  cask,  with  two-  pounds  of  raisins  chopped 
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small,  and  the  juice  of  the  lemons  dissolve  one 
ounce  of  isinglass,  and  mix  well  in  it  : close  the 
barrel  in  two  or  three  davs,  and  in  six  weeks  it 
will  be  fit  to  bottle.  i 


To  preserve  Green  Gage  Plumbs. 

Pick  the  largest  and  clearest  Plumbs  you  can, 
before  they  are  quite  mellow  ; put  them  in  a clean 
scoured  bell-mettle  kettle:  lav  vine  leaves  thick 
at  the  bottom,  then  a row  of  Plumbs,  then  of 
leaves,  and  so  on,  till  all  m'c  in  ; fill  it  with  wa- 
ter, and  hang  it  over  a very  slow  fire;  when  the 
skins  get  loose,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  take 
the  skins  off;  be  careful  not  to  bruise  them  ; lay 
tliem  on  a clean  cloth,  and  when  they  are  all  done, 
put  them  into  the  same  water,  but  with  fresh 
leaves,  as  at  first;  let  them  be  close  covered,  to 
keep  the  steam  in  ; hang  them  at  a great  distance 
from  the  fire,  till  they  are  green,  which  will  not  be 
less  than  five  hours  ; then  take  them  out  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  lay  them  on  a hair  sieve  to 
drain  : make  a syrup  with  a pound  of  fine  lump 
sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water ; boil  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  scum  it,  and  w’hen  near  cold, 
pour  It  over  the  Plumbs  ; let  it  stand  tw'o  or  three 
days  ; then  put  them  over  a slow  fire,  till  they  just 
begin  to  boil ; then  take  them  out,  put  them  in  pots, 
or  glasses,  and  boil  the  syrup  a few  minutes,  and 
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when  it  is  cold,  pour  it  over  the  fruit;  put  oil  pa- 
pers over  the  lops  ; tie  them  down  close;  in  two 
or  three  weeks  look  at  them,  and  if  the  syrup  ap- 
pears thin,  drain  it  from  the  Plumbs,  and  boil  it 
gently  till  it  is  rich. 

Quince  Marmalade . 

When  the  Quinces  are  quite  mellow,  pare  them, 
quarter,  and  take  out  the  cores  ; then  put  them 
into  a tin  stew-pan  ; cover  them  with  water,  and 
put  the  parings  over  them,  and  cover  them  close 
with  a lid  ; let  them  stew  over  a slow  fire,  till  they 
are  tender ; then  take  them  out  from  the  parings, 
and  lay  them  to  drain  on  a cloth  ; when  dry, 
pound  them  in  a marble  mortar  till  they  are  a fine 
pulp  ; then  weigh  them  and  take  an  equal  weight 
in  good  lump  sugar  ; only  wet  it  with  water  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve  it ; boil  and  skim  it  well ; then 
put  in  the  Quitme,  and  boil  it  gently  near  an  hour; 
keep  stirring  it,  or  it  will  burn  to  the  bottom  ; be 
sure  don’t  boil  it  too  long  to  spoil  the  colour,  which 
should  be  a fine  red ; put  it  in  pots,  and  cover 
with  oil  paper,  and  bladder  at  top. 

To  preserve  Wine  Sour  Plumbs. 

Choose  the  finest  of  the  above  sort  you  can  pro- 
cure, pick  off  the  stalks,  and  pick  theni  with  a 
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.needle  down  tlie  murk  ; weigh  them,  and  to  a 
pound  of  plumbs,  put  half  a pound  of  fine  lump 
sugar,  beat  the  sugar  fine;  then  have  a jar  that 
will  hold  the  plumbs,  and  lay  first  a row  of  sugar, 
and  then  a row  of  plumbs,  and  do  so  till  th-e  jar  is 
full,  or  till  all  is  in  ; cover  them  close  down,  and 
set  them  in  a kettle  of  water  ; let  it  boil  till  the 
plumbs  are  tender;  then  drain  the  syrup  from 
them,  and  boil  it  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
pour  it  hot  upon  them  ; set  them  by  for  a week; 
then  boil  the  syrup  again,  and  repeat  it  till  you 
see  the  plumbs  look  clear  and  rich  ; after  the  first 
time,  let  the  syrup  be  put  to  them  cold,  the  last 
time  the  syrup  is  to  be  boiled,  let  the  plumbs  be 
carefully  taken  out,  one  at  a time,  and  put  into 
pots,  or  glasses,  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  ; 
when  the  syrup  is  quite  rich  and  cold,  pour  it  over 
the  fruit ; put  oil  paper  close  to  them,  and  cover 
w'ilh  bladder:  these  plumbs,  if  nicely  done,  are  a 
rich  preserve. 


To  make  BuUace  Cheese. 

Pick  the  bullace  clean  from  stalks  and  bits  ; let 
them  be  quite  ripe;  put  them  into  ajar,  and  to 
each  pound  of  fruit,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lump  sugar  pounded  ; then  set  them  in  a gentle 
oven,  and  bake  them  till  soft,  and  pulp  them 
through  a hair  sieve;  to  each  pound  of  pulp,  put 
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half  a pound  of  lump  sugar;  boil  it -an  hour 
and  a half  over  a slow  fire^  stir  it  all  the  time; 
then  put  it  into  pots  for  the  purpose  ; put  oil  pa- 
per upon  eachj  and  tie  them  over;  when  it  has 
been  kept  two  months,  it  will  cut  very  fine. 


General  Rules  for  making  Paste. 

Paste  should  be  made  in  the  coolest  room  in 
the  house,  and  care  taken  to  rub  the  quantity  of 
butter  very  fine  into  the  flour  before  you  wet  it; 
then  put  as  much  water  to  it  as  will  make  it  a stiff 
paste  ; roll  it  out  several  times,  spreading  the 
butter  on  each  time,  with  a knife,  till  the  remain- 
der is  laid  on  ; then  roll  it  till  the  butter  quite  dis- 
appears ; touch  it  as  little  with  the  hand  as  possi- 
ble, and  when  made  up,  set  it  in  the  oven  imme- 
diately. 

N.  B.  When  the  weather  is  hot,  put  the  butter 
into  a pot,  and  sink  it  in  a deep  pan  of  water,  the 
niuht  before  it  is  intended  to  be  used. 
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Observations  on  Dressing  Vegetables. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  best  to  be  dressed 
fresh  gathered  from  the  garden  ; they  should  be 
nicely  picked,  and  carefully  washed  ; all  kinds  of 
greens  should  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
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boiled  very  quick  ; the  lid  of  the  vessel  should  be 
put  on  till  it  boils;  then  take  it  off;  a spoonful  of 
salt  should  be  put  in  the  water,  before  the  greens 
are  put  in ; salt  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  a 
good  colour,  provided  they  boil  quick,  have  plenty 
oi'  water,  and  not  too  many  put  into  the  kettle  at 
once  ; but  if  the  water  is  not  good,  and  such  as 
will  preserve  the  colour,  then  put  in  with  the 
greens,  a small  tea-spoonful  of  pearl-ash,  salt  of 
wormwood,  or  some  other  article  of  that  nature. 
The  good  colour  of  greens  should  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  it  not  only  adds  much  to  their 
beauty,  but  greatly  recommends  them,  and  also 
the  flavour  is  improved  thereby. 

Green  peas  should  be  boiled  in  but  little  water, 
and  must  not  boil  very  fast ; put  salt  into  the  wa- 
ter, but  nothing  else,  for  what  is  above  recom- 
mended as  an  improvement  to  greens,  would  en- 
tirely destroy  the  good  flavour  of  peas,  and  eause 
the  skins  to  break  before  they  were  done  enough. 
The  broad,  or  Windsor  beans,  require  a great  deal 
of  water;  put  salt  in  ; boil  them  rather  quick  ; 
except  they  are  very  young,  they  generally  take 
an  hour  to  boil  them  ; but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  when 
done  enough  : parsley  should  be  boiled  w ith  beans, 
chopped  and  mixed  with  good  melted  butter,  arid 
served  up  with  them  in  a boat.  Green  mint 
should  be  boiled  vritb  peak,  chopped  fine,  and  laid 
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in  little  heaps  on  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Carrots 
and  turnips  are  best  boiled  with  the  meat  they  are 
intended  to  be  ate  with  ; when  turnips  arc  done, 
they  should  be  put  in  a clean  howl  (kept  for  the 
purpose),  or  a deep  dish,  and  squeezed  with  a 
clean  trencher ; then  put  in  a little  salt,  and  a 
lump  of  butter,  and  mash  them  with  the  trencher; 
some  add  a little  cream.  ' 

Asparagus  should  be  scraped  as  far  as  it  is  white; 
then  put  it  in  clean  water,  and  tie  it  in  small  bun- 
ches, make  the  heads  even,  and  cut  the  white  part 
all  the  same  length,  so  as  to  leave  a handsome 
bunch;  serve  it  laid  on  toasted  bread,  just  dipped 
into  the  water  it  is  boiled  in  ; great  care  should 
be  observed  in  cooking  this  delicate  vegetable  ; it 
should  be  taktm  up  before  the  lieads  get  sufi,  or 
the  goodness  will  be  destroyed. 

Artichokes  are  best  to  be  gathered  a week  be- 
fore they  are  cooked  ; wh.en  intended  to  be  boileeb 
lay  them  an  hour  or  two  in  cold  water;  then  put 
them  in  a kettle,  in  cold  water ; put  something 
upon  them  to  keep  them  down;  they  will  take 
three  or  four  hours  to  boil : the  way  to  know  when 
they  are  enough  is,  to  pull  one  of  the  leaves  out, 
and  if  it  comes  readily  out,  they  are  emmgh  ; then 
take  them  up,  drain  them;  then  serve  them  with 
small  cups  of  rich  melted  butter,  set  between  each 
artichoke. 
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Directions  for  Choosing  Poultry. 


Turkei/s, 

If  a cock  turkey  is  young,  his  legs  will  be  of  a 
blackish  colour  and  smooth,  the  spurs  short,  and 
feet  soft  and  moist ; the  eyes  will  be  full  and 
bright;  but  you  must  carefully  observe  that  the 
‘spurs  are  not  cut  and  dressed  tor  tlie  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  purchaser : this  artifice  is  (iften 
used  by  the  poulterer.  If  a turkey  is  stale,  the 
feet  will  be  dry,  and  the  eyes  sunk  ; by  the  same 
rule  a hen  tiiikey  may  be  chosen,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  if  she  is  old,  the  feet  and  legs  will  be 
rough  and  red. 


Fozoh. 

Fowls  may  be  purchased  in  general  by  the 
same  rule  as  turkeys ; the  spurs  and  legs  should 
be  noticed  in  the  same  wav : but  as  fow  Is  are 
frequently  purchased  alive,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe  whether  the  flesh-of  the  breast  looks  of 
a fine  grain  and  white,  if  the  vent  bones  bend 
and  feel  grisley,  they  are  young;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  these  bones  feel  hard^  and  the  flesh  on 
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the  breast  a red  colour  and  coarse,  they  are  then 
old  Wliiie-t’eatheied  fowl  are  in  general  esteemed 
the  most  delicate  : it  is  true,  they  are  S:i>  in  ap- 
pearance ; but  a black  fowl,  if  not  wiiat  is  called 
yellow- legged,  will  dress  full  as  delicate  as  tiie 
whitest  fowl  can  do.  Old  hens  are  best  to  cook 
just  before  they  begin  to  lay,  when  they  are  full 
of  eggs : after  they  are  picked  and  drawn,  wash 
them'  in  vinegar,  and  let  them  hang  several  days. 


The  bill  and  feet  of  a }'Oung  goose  will  be  of 
a yellowish  colour,  and  but  few  hairs  upon  them ; 
if  old,  the  legs  and  bills  will  look  red.  Green 
geese  are  in  season  two  months.  May  and.  June: 
a stubble  goose,  if  well  fed,  will  be  good  till  five 
or  six  months  old.  On  account  of  the  down  and 
small  feathers,  it  is  best  to  scald  green  geese  after 
the  largest  and  best  leathers  are  plucked  ; but 
stubble  geese  should  be  picked. 

Woodcocks  and  Snipes. 

W'oodcocks  and  snipes  are  not  of  this  country, 
and  are  called  Birds  of  Passage  ; they  make  their 
appearance  in  England  onl^tin  the  winter  season, 
and  are  finest  about  three  weeks  after  their  first 
appearance;  they  have  then  rested  after  their 
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long  flight  over  the  ocean  ; if  they  feel  flirn  am! 
thick,  it  is  a proof  that  they  are  fat,  and  in  good 
condition  ; the  vent  will  be  full  and  hard. 


Pis;eons. 

Young  tame  pigeons  are  much  the  finest  eating, 
and  should  be  caught  as  soon  as  they  are  a good 
size,  fat,  and  pretty  flush  of  feathers.  As  these 
birds  are  generally  killed  belbre  they  are  brought 
to  market,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  whether 
they  are  stale  or  fresh  ; if  stale,  they  will  be  green 
about  the  vent,  and  their  eyes  look  changed. — 
Tame  pigeons  are  mostly  preferred  to  the  wild. 
Wood  pigeons  are  much  larger  than  either  wild 
or  lame,  but  like  them  in  other  respects.  The 
legs  of  old  pigeons  are  large  and  red. 

To  Choose  a Hare. 

Observe  whether  the  claws  are  blunt  and  rug- 
ged, the  ears  dry  and  tough,  and  the  cleft  wide ; 
if  so,  the  hare  is  old ; but  if  the  claws  are  sharp 
and  smooth,  the  ears  tear  easily,  and  the  cleft  in 
the  lip  is  not  much  spread,  you  may  then  be 
assured  the  hare  is  a young  one;  if  fresh-killed, 
the  body  will  be  firm,  and  flesh  within  side  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  the  eyes  look  bright ; but  if, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  eyes  are  sunk  and  dim,  the 
tlesli  turning  blackish,  and  the  body  limber,  it  is 
then  stale  ; but  hares,  as  well  as  game  of  all 
sorts,  are  esteemed  finest  eating,  when  kept  as 
long  as  they  can  he  preserved  sweet.  If  hares 
arc  ititended  to  be  kept  two  or  three  weeks,  let 
them  Ue.paunched  in  two  or  three  days  after  they 
are  killed,  hang  them  a week,  then  wipe  the  ii>- 
side  drv  with  a cloth,  and  wash  it  well  in  vinegar. 


To  Choose  Rabbits. 

If  old,  the  claws  will  be  very  rough  and  long, 
and  the  jaws  hard,  which  may  be  known  by 
squeezing  them  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Old  rabbits  are  in  general  much  fatter  than  }'oung 
ones,  and  a larger  size. 

To  Choose  Eggs. 

I’ut  your  tongue  to  the  broad  end  of  the  egg, 
and  if  it  feels  warm,  it  is  fresh  laid  ; if  tliere  be  no 
warmth,  you  may  depend  on  its  being  stale  ; or 
you  may  bold  the  egg  up  against  the  sun  or  a 
candle,  and  if  it  looks  clear,  the  egg  is  good  ; but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  looks  dark  and  muddy, 
tlien  the  egg  is  addled  : or  you  may  try  the  good- 
ness, by  putting  them  in  a pot  of  cold  water;  in 
this  case,  the  fresher  the  egg  is,  the  sooner  it 
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will  sink  to  the  bottom;  but  if  it  addled,  it  will 
keep  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  hen  eggs 
are  likely  to  be  kept  two  or  three  months,  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  cover  iliem  in  bran,  but  it  Is  a 
better  way  to  put  them  in  dried  salt,  which  will 
preserve  them  in  almost  any  situation  ; but  proper 
receipts  will  be  found  in  this  book  how  to  preserve 
eggs  a long  time. 


To  Choose  Fish. 

Salmou. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  a few  observations  on  choosinit  fish  in  "ene- 
ral,  to  know  whether  they  are  fresh  or  stale. 
Take  notice  of  the  gills,  which  should  appear  of 
a clear  red,  and  not  of  an  unpleasant  smell ; the 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  whether  clear  and  full, 
or  muddy  and  sunk,  the  firmness  or  limberness  of 
the  fins.  I'he  flesh  of  salmon,  when  fresh,  is  of 
a fine  red,  and  particularly  so  at  the  gills;  the 
scales  will  be  bright,  and  the  fish  very  stiff. 

Spring  is  the  proper  season  for  salmon,  and  is 
then  very  rich  and  fine. 


To  Choose  Turlnjl. 


l\irbot,  if  fresh  and  good,  is  thick  and  very 
firm,  and  the  belly  of  a yellowish  white  ; but  if 
thin  and  of  a blueish  colour,  they  are  not  good. 
I’urbot  is  esteemed  a fine  eating  fish,  and  is  in 
season  during  the  summer  months. 


Trout. 

Trout  are  a fresh  water  fish  ; they  are  excel- 
lent, and  are  of  a red  and  yellowish  colour ; the 
females,  which  are  most  esteemed,  are  distin- 
guished by  having  a smaller  head  and  broader 
body  than  the  males  ; they  arc  in  liigh  perfection 
the  latter  end  of  June  and  July.  Their  freshness 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  appearance  of  the  gills, 
and  the  stiifness  of  the  fish. 

Cod. 

The  finest  cod-fish  are  very  thick  at  the  neck, 
and  if  perfectly  fresh,  the  gills  arc  red  and  the 
fish  very  firm  ; but  if  stale,  it  will  be  very  soft  and 
flabby,  of  course  the  flavour  is  not  so  fine.  It  is 
in  season  from  December  to  Lady- day. 
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To  Choose  Tench. 

4’ench  should  be  dressed  soon  as  it  Is  killed^  it 
eaten  in  perfection,  but  as  they  cannot  at  all 
limes  be  obtained  quite  so  fresh,  observe  the  gills 
ii'  they  are  hard  to  open  and  look  red,  and  the 
eyes  bright  and  the  fish  firm  and  still,  it  is  fresh  ; 
they  are  generally  covered  with  a slimy  matter, 
and  if  clear  and  bright,  it  is  a proof  of  their  being 
good. 

Soles. 

The  best  soles  are  firm  and  thick,  and  the  belly 
of  a pale  cream  colour,  nearly  white ; but  if  In* 
dining  to  nblue  or  greenii*h  colour,  then  they  are 
not  good.  Soles  are  in  liigli  season  about  June 
and  July. 


TioUHckf?* 

Flounders  are  both  a salt  and  fresh  water  fish, 
and  should  be  dressed  very  soon  after  they  are 
caught. 


Eels. 

Tlie  white-bellied  or  silver  eels  are  by  far  the 
finest  eating  ; if  they  look  dark  and  of  a muddy 
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colour,  they  are  not  so  pleasant,  astliey  also  eat 
earthy  or  inucUly.  Eels  are  in  season  most  of  the 
year ; those  brought  by  the  Dutch  are  most 
inferior. 


To  Choose  Lobsters, 

The  first  object  in  choosing  a lobster  is  to  smell 
whether  it  is  sweet,  and  then  observe  its  weight; 
if  it  feels  heavy  in  the  hand,  it  is  a proof  it  has 
not  wasted  itself  before  it  was  boiled.  The  fish- 
mongers are  apt  to  keep  them  alive  a considerable 
time,  in  order  to  preserve  them  sweet  as  long  as 
they  possibly  can ; but  when  this  is  the  case, 
though  the  lobsters  may  be  sweet,  yet  they  will 
pine  and  waste  till  their  flesh  becomes  tough,  and 
loses  its  fine  flavour  and  richness. 


Oj/sters» 

There  are  various  species  of  oysters,  but  the 
Melton  are  in  the  highest  esteem  ; they  are  full, 
fat,  and  white.  Some  prefer  Colchester,  Pye- 
fleet,  and  Milford  oysters.  When  they  are  quite 
fresh  and  alive,  when  they  are  attempted  to  be 
opened,  they  will  close  fast  upon  the  knife,  and 
let  go  as  soon  as  they  are  wounded. 
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To  Choose  Mdckarel. 

Muckarel  should  be  cooked  as  soon  after  it  is 
caught  as  possible,  before  it  loses  its  beautiful 
lustre.  AVhen  quite  fresh,  it  is  a very  firm  fish; 
but  as  it  is  in  season  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  it  very  soon  changes;  it  then  loses  its 
fine  colours,  and  becomes  soft  and  fiabby ; the 
gills  are  also  changed  from  a bright  red  to  a 
darkish  brown,  and  smells  very  unpleasant. 


Smelts. 

Smelts  are  a beautiful  small  fish,  and,  if  fresh, 
are  of  a fine  silver  hue  ; they  are  very  firm,  and 
have  a peculiar  smell,  greatly  resembling  a fresh- 
cut  cucumber. 


Scale. 

When  scatG  is  quite  good  and  sweet,  the  flesh 
looks  very  white,  thick,  and  firm,  but  has  a pecu- 
liar inconvenience  if  dressed  too  fresh,  it  will  eat 
tough  ; it  is  best  not  to  be  cooked  till  two  or  three 
days  old. 
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To  Choose  Sturgeon. 

O 

This  fish,  if  fresh,  is  very  white;  has  a few  blue 
veins  and  gristles,  the  skin  soft,  and  a good  clear 
colour.  When  it  is  turned  of  a yellowish  brown, 
tough  and  dry,  then  the  fish  is  not  good.  The 
female  sturgeon  is  as  full  of  roe  as  a carp,  which 
should  be  taken  out,  spread  on  a table,  and  beaten 
fiat:  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  then 
dried  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  in  an  oven  : it  is 
eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  called  Caviare. 


Ilerrw^s. 

O 

If  fresh,  the  gills  of  herrings  are  a fine  red,  the 
fish  firm  and  very  bright;  but  if  the  fish  are  soft 
and  limber,  and  the  gill  a darkish  brown,  and 
have  a strong  smell,  you  may  be  assured  they  are 
stale.  Pickled  herrings,  if  good,  are  white,  fat, 
and  fleshy.  The  best  red  herrings  are  large,  firm, 
and  dry,  and  the  skin  of  a yellowish  brown;  they 
should  be  full  of  roe  or  melt.  Those  which  have 
the  skin  or  scales  wrinkled  on  the  back  will  prove 
preferable  to  those  whose  scales  are  very  broad. 
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To  Choose  Shrimps  or  Prarcns. 

These  are  a beautiful  fish  when  quite  fresh, 
both  as  to  colour  and  flavour : they  are  esteemed 
a great  delicacy  to  eat  as  a sandwich,  or  for 
'sauce.  VA’hen  stale,  they  lose  their  brightness, 
and  become  pale  and  clammy. 


Poultry  Yard. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a large  sort  of  fowls,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  a breed  of  that  sort  which  is 
most  esteemed  for  their  size.  The  large  white 
fowls  are  mostly  preferred,  but  black  ones  are  not 
inferior  in  flavour,  if  their  skin  is  clear  and  not 
yellow.  Black  fowls  are  reckoned  more  juicy 
than  white  ones.  Fowls  should  be  fed  in  the  same 
place  and  as  near  the  same  time  as  possible. 

Potatoes  boiled  without  being  pared,  and  in 
but  little  water,  and  then  cut  small,  and  mixed 
with  milk,  forms  one  of  the  best  kind  of  food  for 
either  turkey's  or  fowls  that  they  can  have  of  a 
cheap  sort,  and  they  will  thrive  amazingly  on  it. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  what  milk  they  have,  it 
must  be  sweet. 
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01(1  liens  sit  better  than  vounsr  ones,  and  the 
best  age  for  setting  a hen  is  from  two  to  five 
3'earsold;  bnt  you  should  notice  the  first  time 
they  sit  which  are  the  best  brooders,  and  keep 
those  who  are  careless  of  their  young  for.  laying, 
and  the  other  for  hatchine;. 

Hens  sit  twenty  days;  early  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  convenient  places  for  them  to  lay 
in,  and  should  be  secured  from  rats,  or  anj'  thing 
else  that  will  destroy  either  the  ewns  or  chickens. 

'J’hosc  fowls  are  usually'  preferred  which  have 
tufts  of  feathers  on  their  heads  ; they  are  called 
the  Spanish  fowl,  and  are  a profitable  sort.  Some 
fine  young  fowls  should  be  reared  every  year,  in 
order  to  keep  tip  a good  stock,  and  those  be  re- 
moved that  are  bud  layers,  and  careless  of  their 
chickens.  Let  the  hens  lay  a considerable  time 
before  they  are  allowed  to  sit.  'I’lie  beginning 
of  the  season  for  hens  sitting  is  early  in  rcbmary, 
they  will  continue  to  sit  most  of  the  summer 
months;  while  hene  lay,  they  should  be  fed  well, 
and  sbould  sometimes  have  a few  oats.  If  the 
eggs  of  any  other  fowl  are  intended  to  be  batched 
witli  some  of  the  ben’s  own  eggs,  care  should  be 
taken  to  place  her  own  eggs  under  her,  as  many 
d.ays  after  as  there  is  difference  in  the  time  of  their 
sitting.  Turkeys  and  ducks  sit  thirty  days  ; wdien 
they  are  intended  to  beset,  choose  the  finest  eggs, 
and  fresh  laid  ones,  and  except  she  is  a very  large 
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fowl,  she  sliouki  not  be  set  upon  more  than  twelve 
or  tliirteen  eggs. 

A hen-house  should  be  frequenily  cleaned  out^ 
and  should  he  large  and  roomy  ;^but  while  hens 
are  sitting,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
disturbed,  for  if  they  are  once  frightened,  they 
seldom  sit  well  the  remainder  of  their  time,  and 
often  forsake  their  nests;  it  is  well  to  plant  bitter 
herbs  about  their  houses,  such  as  rue,  and  worm- 
wood. As  the  chickens  arc  batched,  it  is  best  to 
take  them  from  the  hen,  and  keep  them  in  a bas- 
ket, with  wool  in  it,  till  they  are  all  hatched  : 
w hen  they  are  a day  old,  give  them  crumbs  of 
white  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  as  they  get  older 
give  them  bruised  grits,  soaked  in  milk  ; but  be 
careful  not  to  give  them  any  thing  that  is  at  all 
sour;  if  they  have  not  milk,  they  must  have  clean 
water  twice  a day  ; the  hen  should  be  kept  under 
a pen  the  first  two  or  three  weeks;  in  that  time  the 
young  ones  will  have  strength  to  follow'  her  about. 
If  a sitting  hen  is  troubled  with  vermin,  let  her  be 
well  washed  with  a decoction  of  white  lupine. 
I'ow'l  frequently  have  a complaint  which  is  called 
the  pip;  it  is  occasioned  by  their  drinking  foul 
water,  or  eating  filthy  food ; the  symptoms  of 
the  complaint  are  a thin  white  scale  on  the  tongue; 
pull  it  oft'  with  your  finger  nail,  and  rub  the  part 
with  salt. 
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Ducks. 

Ducks  generally  begin  to  lay  in  February  ; their 
eggs  should  be  taken  away  as  they  are  laid,  except 
one,  till  they  are  inclined  to  sit ; when  they  ap- 
pear to  settle  well,  then  return  the  eggs  to  the 
nest,  and  as  many  as  the  duck  can  conveniently 
cover.  Ducks  require  very  little  attention  while 
they  sit,  except  to  give  them  food;  this  should  be 
attended  to,  as  they  seldom  leave  their  nests  for 
any  other  purpose  ; there  should  always  he  clean 
water  placed  near  them,  but  not  in  their  sight.  As 
water  being  natural  to  ducks,  it  may  induce  them 
to  leave  their  nests  unnecessarily,  early  in  the  sea- 
son, it  is  best  to  put  duck  eggs  under  a hen,  as 
thev  can  belter  be  kept  from  the  water,  during  the 
very  cold  weather,  and  till  they  gain  strength  to 
enable  them  to  bear  it ; if  in  very  cold  seasons 
young  ducks  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  water 
before  they  are  pretty  strong,  they  are  frequently 
killed  hy  the  cramp.  Ducks  should  always  be  fed 
and  used  to  the  same  place,  .as  it  prevents  tlieir 
rambling.  Ducks  arc  very  profitable  if  near  water, 
as  they  will  feed  upon  the  coarsest  food. 

Geese. 

Geese  require  but  little  expence  ; they  chiefly 
feed  on  grass  in  lanes,  or  on  commons.  The 


largest  are  prci'errecl,  and  also  the  white  and  giey 
ones  ; the  pied  and  dark  coloured  are  not  so  fine  eat- 
ing.— The  goose  generally  sits  thirty  days,  except 
in  hot  weather,  she  will  soineliines  hatch  sooner;  as 
soon  as  the  goslins  are  hatched,  keep  them  in  the 
house  the  first  week,  and  feed  them  with  barley- 
meal,  or  bran  soaked  in  milk.  Tor  green  geese, 
begin  to  fatten  them  at  six  weeks  old  : feed  them 
w’ith  barley-meal,  and  sometimes  oats.  Stubble 
geese  require  no  particular  fattening,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  run  in  a good  field  after  the  corn  has 
been  reaped. 


Turkei/s. 

Turkeys  require  very  particular  care  and  atten- 
tion when  young,  as  they  are  very  tender  and 
difficult  to  rear.  As  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
put  tw'o  or  three  black  pepper-corns  down  their 
throat ; and  they  must  be  carefully  watched  while 
young,  for  hen-turkeys  are  very  careless  and  in- 
attentive to  their  chicks.  Turkeys  are  great  eaters, 
on  that  account  should  have  one  good  feed  every 
day,  and  then  turned  into  a field.  The  hen  sits 
twenty-five  and  thirty  days.  I'he  young  ones 
must  be  kept  warm  and  not  permitted  to  leave 
their  house  ior  a week  or  two,  except  when  the 
sun  is  warm,  for  the  least  cold  or  damp  kills  them. 
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When  the  voung  ones  are  ted,  they  should  be 
taken  out  ot‘  tlic  lien’s  sight,  or  she  will  devour 
all  their  food  : bread  and  milk,  witli  a little  worm- 
wood chopped  small  and  put  with  it.  Curds  or 
cheese-parings,  cut  small,  is  proper  food ; and 
milk  that  is  not  sour  for  their  drink.  15e  careful 
to  secure  their  house  from  any  kind  of  vermin, 
for  all  young  fowls  are  a prey  for  them,  such  as 
weazels,  stoats,  rats,  ferrets.  See.  they  will  creep 
in  at  very  small  places.  Keep  the  hen  under  a 
coop,  in  a situation  wliere  the  sun  will  be  upon 
them  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  vountj  ones 
must  not  be  suffered  to  ramble  in  the  dew,  morn- 
ing or  evening.  WTien  the  hen  turkey  is  likely 
to  lay,  she  should  be  shut  up  till  she  lias  laid. 
They  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  generally  sit  in 
April.  Teed  them  near  their  roosting  place  ; and 
in  an  evening  they  should  have  a little  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  their  own  places.  When  in- 
tended to  be  fatteneil,  they  should  have  barley 
or  oats,  soaked  either  in  milk  or  water,  for  two  or 
three  weeks ; and  after,  barley-meal  mixed  in 
sweet  milk  and  rice  steeped  in  milk.  WMien  they 
are  feeding,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  ramble 
juuch  about. 

Pea  Foul. 

Pea  Fowls  arc  very  shy  birds  ; they  mostly  set 
themselves  in  some  secret  place,  and  are  seldom 
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found  for  several  da^'s  after  tliey  have  hatched. 
They  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  it  causes  them 
to  carry  their  young  into  dangerous  places,  and 
in  their  fright,  often  tread  upon  them.  The  Pea- 
cock is  verj^  mischievous;  he  kills  all  the  young 
chickens  he  comes  near  by  one  hard  blow  on  the 
centre  of  the  head  with  his  bill ; he  serves  his  own 
brood  the  same  before  the  feathers  on  the  head 
are  grown;  nature,  therefore,  dictates  to  the  hen 
to  keep  them  out  of  his  way  till  the  feathers  are 
pretty  strong. 


Guinea  Hens. 

These  fowls  lay  a great  many  eggs,  and  if  }'ou 
are  aware  where  they  lay,  it  is  best  to  put  them 
under  common  hens,  they  being  much  better 
nurses.  Their  chickens  require  great  warmth, 
and  should  be  fed  with  steeped  rice  in  milk,  and 
bread  soaked  in  the  same.  When  tliey  are  first 
hatched,  put  two  peppercorns  down  their  throat. 

Fiseons. 

Pigeons  are  very  productive  ; they  generally 
bring  two  young  ones  every  month.  They  re- 
quire to  be  kept  clean,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
dove  cot  shoukl  be  strewed  with  sand  every  two 
or  three  weeks ; they  should  be  plentifully  fed 


\vitli  peas^  Iiorse-beans,  and  tares  ; fVosli  water 
should  be  set  for  tlieni ; keep  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  other  birds,  as  they  will  suck  their 
eggs.  Great  care  should  also  be  observed  to  pre- 
vent vermin  from  getting  to  them,  as  they  will 
soon  destroy  a number  of  young  ones.  Pigeons 
are  fond  of  salt,  and  it  is  good  for  them  ; a lump  of 
clay,  formed  into  a shallow  form,  may  be  placed 
near  them,  and  the  brine  that  is  done  with  in  the 
family  may  be  put  into  the  clay.  Bay  salt  mixed 
with  cummin  seed  is  good  for  most  diseases  they 
are  liable  to.  I’lie  bodies  of  pigeons  are  some- 
times very  scabby  ; when  this  is  the  case,  take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  common  salt,  ar»d  the  same 
of  bay  salt,  one  pound  of  fennel  seed,  the  same 
of  dill  and  cummin  seeds,  and  one  ounce 
of  asafeetida,  mix  all  with  a little  wheat  flour 
and  some  finely  worked  clay,  then  Beat  them  well 
together,  and  put  into  two  pots  and  bake  them 
in  an  oven  ; let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  set  it  on  a 
table  in  the  pigeon-house. 
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An  Erpeditious  Method  to  Fatten  Fowls. 

Set  whole  rice  in  skimmed  milk  over  the  fire, 
and  let  it  soak  up  as  much  as  it  will  by  long  sim- 
mering, till  it  is  quite  tender;  when  it  is  cold, 
feed  them,  and  permit  them  to  have  as  much  as 
they  will  take  at  a lime;  they  should  be  thus  fed 
three  times  a day.  \\  hen  they  have  had  what 
they  choose,  take  the  remainder  from  them.  Let 
the  pan  which  they  are  fed  in  be  washed  every 
day,  and  soaked  in  cold  water,  to  keep  them 
sweet;  their  food  sliould  be  cooked  fresh  every 
day,  lest  it  turn  sour,  for  that  will  prevent  their 
fattening.  The  drier  the  rice  is  steeped,  the  belter; 
but  they  should  have  a little  clean  water  or  milk 
to  drink.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  feedint; 
fowl  ; and  when  it  is  considered  how  far  one 
pound  office  will  go,  it  will  be  found  to  be  full 
as  cheap  as  barley  or  barley  meal.  The  pan 
should  be  cleansed  everyday.  If  fowls  are  pro- 
perly attended  to  by  the  above  directions,  they 
will  be  much  improved  in  four  or  five  days. 

Care  of  Feathers. 

In  families  where  much  poultry  is  used,  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  feathers.  In  the  first 
place,  before  the  fowls  are  killed,  it  should  be 
minded  that  the  feathers  are  clean  from  any  par- 
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ticular  dirt,  and  dry  ; and  wlien  picked  (which  is 
best  to  be  done  while  the  fowls  are  warm,  as  they 
not  only  pick  easier,  but  are  not  so  liable  to  tear 
the  flesh),  the  feathers  of  each  sort  of  fowls 
should  be  kept  separate,  as  geese  and  ducks  are 
far  more  valuable  than  cocks  and  hens.  When 
the  cook  is  about  to  pluck  fowls,  she  should  have 
a tub  well  cleaned,  scalded,  and  quite  dry,  and 
in  picking  throw  aside  all  the  large  and  stumpy 
feathers,  which  may  be  occasionally  clipped, 
(that  is,  the  down  ami  soft  pari  cutoff),  but  should 
not  be  mixed  with  the  prime  feathers;  if  kept  by 
themselves,  they  will  do  for  inferior  purposes. 
Let  the  tub  of  feathers  be  set  for  a few  weeks  in  a 
dry  but  airy  situation,  and  stirred  about  very 
often  ; then  let  them  be  set  before  a fire,  with  a 
thin  cloth  over  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
wasted  ; let  them  be  frequently  stirred  together, 
and  when  they  feel  quite  light  and  dry,  put  them 
into  paper  bags,  and  hang  them  in  a very  dry 
place;  near  a kitchen  fire  is  best.  Feathers, 
carefully  managed  as  above,  will  not  require  any 
further  dressing.  The  great  error  in  the  care  of 
feathers  is  in  plucking  fowls  of  any  sort  when 
they  are  dirty  or  wet,  and  putting  them  by  in  that 
state  : they  will  soon  get  a very  unpleasant  smell, 
which  no  art  scarcely  can  overcome,  and  also  the 
mollt  or  grub  will  soon  get  into  them,  and  will 
destroy  the  finest  part  of  the  feathers.  Another 
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caution  is  also  necessary,  fresh-picked  feathers 
should  not  be  put  to  others  that  have  been  picked 
some  time,  and  are  nearly  dry. 


To  Season  New  Casks. 

i 

If  for  a thirty-gallon  cask,  put  into  the  copper 
as  much  water  as  it  will  require  to  fill  it  with  the 
malt  dust;  boil  two  pecks  of  malt  dust  in  it;  let 
it  boil  about  ten  minutes,  then  put  it  into  the 
cask,  stop  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  about  two 
days,  then  empty  it,  and  wash  the  cask  clean, 
scald  it,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

To  liejhic  Wine  or  Cyder. 

Beat  the  whites  of  twenty  new-laid  eggs  till 
they  are  a strong  white  froth  ; beat  them  with  a 
whisk  ; mix  by  degrees  a gallon  of  the  wine  ; be 
sure  whisk  it  well,  then  put  it  into  the  cabk  ; have 
a stick  that  is  as  long  as  the  cask  is  deep,  and  let 
it  be  a strong  one  ; stir  and  work  it  exceedingly 
well  till  all  is  well  mixed  ; let  the  fermentation  be 
gone  down,  then  stop  it  close. 


To  clean  Green  Baize  Floor  Cloths. 

Let  them  be  first  well  shook  from  the  loose  dirt 
and  dust ; if  there  are  any  grease  spots,  let,  every 
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spot,  be  wetted  with  beef’s  gall,  and  rubbed  till  the 
spot  disappears  ; then  have  ready  hot  soft  water, 
in  which  put  to  the  proportion  of  half  a pint  of 
gall  to  a wash-tubful  of  water;  wash  the  baize 
well  in  it ; have  another  tub  of  the  same  mixture, 
and  wash  it  a second  time  ; when  it  is  well  washed 
rince  it  in  plenty  of  cold  w-ater,  and  hang  it  up 
smooth  ; when  half  dry,  shake  it  well  and  fold  it 
down,  let  it  lie  all  night,  then  dry  it. 


'To  clean  Blight  Bars  of  Polislud  Stoves  in 
I'trj/  short  time. 

Boil  slowly  half  a pound  of  soft  soap  in  one 
quart  of  soft  water,  till  reduced  to  half  the  quan- 
tity ; when  cold,  it  will  be  a strong  jelly;  take  a 
small  quantity  of  it,  and  mix  with  it  some  coarse 
emery;  rub  the  bars  well  with  it ; a piece  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth  is  best  for  this  purpose  ; then  polish 
with  glass  finely  pounded  and  sifted. 


To  Colour  Stone  Chimney  Pieces  Black, 

Mix  lamp-black  with  varnish  oil  pretty  thick  ; 
then  add  spirits  of  turpentine,  to  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  paint : the  stone  must  be  first  wash 
ed  quite  clean,  with  warm  water,  and  brushed,  and 
w hen  perfectly  dry,  do  the  above  liquid  on  with  a 
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painter’s  brush,  and  after  it  has  been  done  a day 
or  two,  do  it  again. 


To  Clean  fine  Oak  Wainscot. 

t 

If  the  wainscot  is  greasy  and  dirty,  wash  it  well 
in  warm  small  beer ; then  cut  into  bits,  two  ounces 
of  bees  wax,  and  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  good 
strong  beer,  and  add  a large  spoonful  of  coarse  su- 
gar ; when  it  is  cold,  wash  the  wainstot  all  over 
with  a large  painter’s  brush  ; and  when  it  is  dry, 
brush  it  with  a hard  brush  till  it  is  bright,  then 
rub  with  a linen  cloth. 


To  Wash  White  Stone  Floors,  or  Hearth  Stones. 

Boil  one  pound  of  pipe-maker’s  clay,  in  a quart 
of  water  and  the  same  of  beer;  put  in  a little 
stone-blue;  let  the  stones  be  well  washed  from 
dirt  and  grease,  and  when  dry,  then  w'ash  it  care- 
fully all  over  with  the  above  mixture  ; and  when 
it  is  quite  dry,  rub  it  with  a flannel. 

To  Preserve  Woollen  Cloths  and  Furs  from  the 

Moths. 

When  any  thing  of  woollen  is  intended  to  be 
laid  by  and  out  of  use,  let  it*  be  first  beaten. 
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biiislicd, find  well  shook,  so  that  there  may  not  be 
any  moths  nor  their  eggs  remain  in  thein  ; be 
sure  also  that  each  article  is  perfectly  dry  before 
it  is  lolded  up;  then  have  bitter  apples^  which  are 
to  be  bought  at  the  druggist’s,  make  a linen  bag 
m several  divisions,  sew  it  between  each,  and 
close  at  the  ed^es:  till  the  divisions  with  the 

O ^ 

ahove,  and  lay  them  among  thecloaihs,  blankets, 
or  whatever  is  woollen:  if  furs,  beat  them  well 
between  the  hands,  shake  them,  and  carefully 
brush  them,  then  proceed  as  above.  If  musk  is 
not  unpleasant,  that  is  a sure  preventive.  A 
strong  scent  of  cam[)hire  is  very  good  to  prevent 
moths;  tie  a lump  u|)  in  a rag,  and  lay  two  or 
three  among  the  articles,  which  if  not  too  large, 
wrap  it  up  in  the  best  strong  London  brown  pa- 
per, and  be  careful  that  it  is  well  closed  at  every 
corner  ; the  strong  smell  will  prevent  them  from 
getting  in;  and  if  you  are  certain  there  is  none 
already  in  after  they  are  well  shook  and  brushed, 
then  wrap  them  in  a clean  linen  cloth  that  is  not 
thin  nor  coarse  ; let  them  be  wrapped  two  or  three 
times  over;  if  this  was  carefully  done,  1 never 
knewan  y thing  of  woollen  injured  by  moths. 
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To  make  a Lead-coloured  Paint  to  preserve  any 
out-door  Work,  Iron  or  Wood. 

Take  a smallish  quantity  of  common  Litharge, 
and  place  it  over  the  lire  in  a shovel ; -wlien  it  gets 
sufficiently  warm,  then  shake  over  it  a little  flour 
of  brimstone,  which  will  immediately  make  it  ol  a 
blackish  colour;  and  when  ground  in  oil,  it  makes 
a good  dark  lead-coloured  paint. 


To  give  Mahogany  a Fine  Colour. 

Let  the  tables  be  first  washed  clean  in  warm 
vinegar ; if  there  are  any  ink-stains,  pour  upon 
each  spot  a little  spirits  of  salt,  use  it  with  care, 
as  it  will  burn  where  it  touches;  rub  it  w'ith  a bit  of 
rag,  and  immediately  wash  it  off : when  the  tables, 
or  other  furniture,  are  well  cleaned  and  dry,  then 
rub  over  them  the  following  oil  ; to  half  a pint 
of  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  one  pennyworth  of 
rose-pink,  and  the  same  ofalkanet  root;  pound 
them  both,  and  mix  with  the  oil  ; stir  it  often  ; let 
it  stand  two  or  three  days  ; rub  it  on  with  linen 
rags,  let  it  remain  a day  or  two,  and  rub  it  bright 
with  linen;  if  the  mahogany  is  a very  bad  colour, 
it  should  be  done  tw'o  or  three  times  with  the  oil, 
before  it  is  po)ished ; rub  it  exceedingly  well,  or 
if  the  mahogany  is  already  a good  colour,  and 
quite  clean,  nothing  can  give  it  a higher,  nor 
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finer  polish  than  white  wax  dissolved  in  spirits  ot‘ 
turpentine  by  the  fire;  it  shoidd  not  be  stifFer  when 
cold,  than  of  the  consistence  of  a soft  ointment ; 
rub  it  all  over  the  furniture,  with  a linen  rag,  and 
with  another  rub  it  till  it  looks  perfectly  bright; 
another  clean  soft  cloth  will  make  it  of  a higher 
polish. 


To  Clean  the  best  Blocic-tin  Covers. 

If  the  covers  are  frequently  cleaned,  and  not,- 
very  greasy,  rub  them  well  with  oil,  and  a soft  rag ; 
rub  them  till  the  tarnish  and  dirt  is  removed  ; then 
have  a rag,  and  fine  dry  whiteing;  rub  the  oil  off; 
then  have  a clean  leather,  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  more  fine  whiteing ; polish  them,  and  they 
will  look  like  new. 


To  Di/e  Furniture  Linings  Salmon-Colour. 

Take  three  pennyworth  of  Spanish  anatto,  and 
rub  it  down  on  a pewter  plate,  into  a pail  of  water, 
and  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; put  into  it  two 
ounces  of  pot-ash  ; stir  it,  and  instantly  put  in  the 
linings  ; keep  stirring  it  about  all  the  time  it  is  boil- 
ing, which  should  be  five  or  six  minutes  ; then  put 
it  into  cold  pump-water,  hang  the  articles  up  singly, 
but  do  not  wring  them;  when  near  dry,  fold  and 
mangle  them. 
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To  Distil  Host  Water. 

Gather  the  roses  on  a fine  clay,  and  when  tliey 
are  lull  blown,  pick  orr  the  leaves,  and  to  a peck 
ol  flowers,  put  one  quart  ol  water  ; then  put  ihein 
into  a cold  still,  and  the  slower  it  is  distilled,  the 
better  it  will  be  ; let  it  run  into  bottles  ; and  after 
it  lias  stood  a few  days,  then  cork  it. 

Distilled  Hose  Water. 

/ 

Take  fresh  gathered  red  roses,  six  pounds,  and 
two  gallons  of  water : distil  off  one  gallon. 

iMveuder  Water. 

To  two  pounds  of  Lavender  pips,  put  two 
quarts  of  water;  put  it  into  a cold  still,  with  a 
slow  fire  under  it,  distil  it  off  very  slowly,  and 
w hen  it  is  all  distilled,  then  clean  the  still  out,  and 
distil  it  over  again,  veiy  slowly;  bottle  it,  and 
cork  it  well. 


Distilled  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Half  a pound  of  Jamaica  pepper,  and  six  quarts 
of  water:  distil  ofl  one  gallon. 


Alum  IVhey. 

Boil  two  drains  of  pounded  allum,  in  one  pint  of 
milk,  till  it  curdles  ; then  strain  it ; take  a tea-cup- 
ful two  or  three  times  a day. 


To  Cement  Broken  China. 

Take  a lump  of  quick  lime,  dry  it,  and  beat  it 
to  the  finest  powder ; sift  it  through  fine  muslin, 
then  tie  it  in  a piece  of  thinner  muslin,  have  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil 
wet  thoroughly  every  part  of  the  edges  of  the 
china ; then  let  another  person  dust  the  lime  over 
them  immediately,  and  quick  as  possible  join  the 
edges  together  ; have  ready  a bason  of  boiling 
water,  and  put  the  part  in ; let  the  water  be  deep 
enough  to  cover  it ; great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  parts  are  exactly  united,  and  in  their  proper 
place,  before  it  is  put  into  the  water.  If  it  is  a 
part  that  will  admit  of  a bandage  being  put  on  to 
secure  the  piece  from  slipping,  it  will  be  best ; 
but  if  not,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  res- 
pect ; take  the  china  out  before  the  water  gets 
cool.  The  writer  has  mended  china  in  the  above 
way,  and  has  used  it  as  a common  article  most 
days  for  years. 
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To  take  out  Iron-moulds, 

Have  a large  bason  ; fill  it  with  boiling  water ; 
layover  it  a pewter  plate,  the  outside  up ; mind 
that  it  covers  the  bason  quite  close  ; then  w6t  the 
spot  with  cold  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  plate,  and 
immediately  rub  on  the  iron-mould  a very  little 
of  the  Essential  Salt  of  Lemon  ; rub  it  with  your 
finger  till  the  spot  disappears,  which  if  it  does  not 
immediately,  repeat  the  same  ; keep  it  wet  with 
cold  water,  and  just  wash  it  out  after. 

To  take  Mildcvc  out  of  Linen. 

Mix  powdered  starch  and  soft  soap,  with  half 
the  quantity  of  bay  salt ; work  it  to  a proper 
consistence  with  vinegar,  so  as  to  lay  it  on  with  a 
painter’s  brush  ; it  should  be  equally  done  on 
both  sides ; then  let  it  lie  on  a grass  plat  day  and 
night  till  the  spots  are  out. 


To  take  Ink  out  of  Mahogany. 

Dilute  eight  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  the 
same  quantity  of  cold  w-ater,  and  with  a smaU 
brush  or  feather  touch  the  spot : if  it  does  not 
quickly  disappear,  rub  it  off,  and  repeat  the  same. 
This  is  better  than  to  let  it  lie  long  on,  as  it  will 
make  a white  murk. 


To  Clean  Plate, 


Boil  one  ounce  of  prepared  hartshorn  powder 
in  one  quart  of  soft  water ; let  it  boil  ten  minutes, 
and  while  it  is  boiling,  put  in  as  much  plate  as 
the  liquor  will  cover.  After  it  has  boiled  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  take  it  out,  and  dry  it  before  th^ 
fire;  then  put  in  more  plate,  and  repeat  the  same 
till  all  is  boiled  ; tlien  dip  into  the  water  clean 
linen  rags ; dry  and  keep  them  to  clean  the  plate 
with,  and  also  brass  plates  and  door  locks.  V\  hen 
the  plate  is  quite  dry,  polish  it  with  leather. 


To  Clean  Loolctng  Glasses. 

Clean  them  first  witli  a w'et  rag  and  powder 
blue,  rub  them  dry  with  a linen  cloth,  then  polish 
with  snufF  of  candle  that  is  quite  free  from  dust 
or  tallow,  powder  it  quite  fine,  and  rub  the  glass 
till  it  looks  of  a fine  black  lustre. 


To  take  Rust  out  of  Steel. 

Kub  the  steel  with  the  best  salad  oil,  and  let  it 
remain  in  that  state  four  or  five  days;  tlien  take 
unslacked  lime  powder,  and  sift  it  through  mus- 
lin, and  polish  with  it ; first  rub  the  spots  well 
with  it  till  they  disappear. 
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To  take  Stains  out  of  Marble. 

!Make  a strong  soap  lye  with  soft  water  and 
soft  soap  ; tVien  have  unslacked  lime  powdered 
and  sifted ; mix  it  with  tlie  lye  pretty  thick  ; then 
fay  it  on  the'  marble  like  a soft  paste,  and  let  it 
remain  so  for  three  weeks;  then  have  a strong 
lather  of  soft  soap,  and  wash  the  marble  quite 
clean,  and  use  lime  powder;  at  same  time  rub 
it  well  wdth  a woollen  cloth,  and  after  with  a clean 
hard  brush. 


To  Clean  White  Paint. 

Make  a strong  lye  with  soft  soap,  and  a little 
pearl-ash ; just  let  it  boil  ; let  the  paint  be  well 
dusted,  and  use  the  lye  quite  hot ; wet  the  wains- 
cot a small  piece  at  a time  with  flannel;  then 
scour  it  with  a hard  brush,  and  immediately  wash 
the  part  clean  with  the  flannel,  quite  wet  first, 
then  dip  it  again,  and  squeeze  it  dry,  wipe  well 
with  that,  and  dry  it  with  a clean  soft  cloth  ; be 
sure  finish  one  part  before  another  is  wet. 

To  Dye  Pink/ 

The  calico  must  be  quite  clean  ; then  boil  it 
in  one  gallon  of  soft  water,  in  which  dissolve  two 
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ounces  of  alum  ; then  take  the  calico  out,  and 
dry  it  in  the  air  : then  in  tlie  same  water  boil  two 
handfuls  of  fresh  wheat  bean  for  twenty  minutes, 
strain  it  through  a fine  sieve;  then  take  two 
scruples  of  cochineal,  and  two  ounces  of  argil, 
finely  pounded  and  sifted  ; then  mix  it  gradually 
with  a little  of  the  liquor ; when  quite  smooth, 
put  it  together;  let  it  boil ; then  put  in  the  calico, 
and  boil  it  half  an  hour;  observe  that  it  should 
have  plenty  of  liquor  to  boil  in,  and  of  course  a 
large  vessel  for  that  purpose ; keep  the  calico 
moving  about.  When  sufficiently  boiled,  take  it 
out,  but  not  wring  it ; wash  it  first  in  chamber 
lye,  and  then  in  cold  hard  water ; hang  it  up  as 
single  as  possible,  and  out  of  the  sun,  but  to  dry 
quick  ; then  fold  it  smooth,  and  either  mangle 
or  Callender  it. 


To  Dyt  Blue. 

IjCt  the  calico  be  quite  clean  and  dry  ; then 
mix  some  of  Scott’s  Liquid  Blue  in  as  little  water 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  perfectly  wet  the  article  ; 
keep  washing  it  well ; dry  a bit  to  see  whether 
the  colour  is  what  you  wish  ; dry  the  articles 
singly  and  as  quick  as  possible. 
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To  Dye  Woollen  Cloth  Broicn. 

When  the  outward  shell  is  taken  off  walnuts, 
put  them  in  a vessel,  and  cover  them  with  soft 
water;  let  it  stand  a considerable  lime;  if  several 
months,  it  will  be  best.  A\'hen  it  is  wanted  to  be 
used,  strain  it  into  the  copper,  and  let  the  cloth 
previously  have  been  soaked  in  alum  water,  and 
dried  ; then  put  it  into  the  copper,  and  carefully 
keep  stirring  it  till  it  has  attained  a sufficient 
tinge,  which  may  be  darker  or  lighter  by  the 
time  it  is  in  ; rince  it  in  hard  water,  and  dry  it 
smooth  and  quick. 


An  Excellent  Tooth  Potcder. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  charcoal,  the  clear- 
est and  best-burnt  that  can  be  picked  ; pound  it 
and  sift  it  very  fine  ; mix  with  it  two  ounces  of 
Peruvian  bark  ; let  it  be  well  mixed  by  rubbing  it 
through  a search.  The  above  is  an  excellent  pre- 
servative of  the  gums  and  teeth  from  scurvy  of 
decay. 


An  Electuary  for  the  Palsy. 

Take  conserve  of  red  roses  and  flour' of  best 
Durham  mustard,  of  each  two  ounces  ; mix  them 
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into  an  electua'iT  with  syrup  of  ginger.  Tlie  dose 
is  one  tea-spoonful  three  times  a day,  or  four,  if 
required. 


Common  Poultice. 

Cut  bread  crumbs  in  thin  slices,  put  it  into  a 
tin  saucepan,  and  cover  it  witli  milk  that  has  been 
skimmed  ; boil  it  till  the  bread  is  quite  soft,  then 
drain  the  milk  from  it,  and  mix  with  it  a little 
hog’s  lard  that  has  not  been  salted,  or  a little 
sweet  oil ; spread  it  upon  a double  rag,  and  lay  it 
thick  on  the  part  affected. 


Poultice  to  Ripen  Tumours. 

Take  two  ounces  of  white  lily  roots,  four  ounces 
of  figs,  and  two  ounces  of  bean  flour  ; boil  these 
ingredients  in  soft  water  till  it  is  of  the  consistence 
of  a poultice  ; spread  it  thick  on  a double  cloth, 
and  apply  it  warm.  When  it  is  dry,  apply  some 
fresh. 

To  take  Oil  or  Grease  out  of  Boards  or  Stone. 

Make  a strong  lye  of  pearl-ash  and  soft  water, 
add  as  much  unslacked  lime  as  it  will  take  up, 
stir  it  well,  let  it  stand  one  day,  then  bottle  the 
clear  for  use ; scrub  the  spots  with  the  lye ; it 
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must  remain  but  a short  time  before  it  is  scoured 
off  with  soft  water^  or  it  will  take  the  colour  out  ' 
of  the  boards  as  well. 

To  Clean  Cast-Iron  Grates. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  the  best  black  lead  in  half 
a pint  of  good  beer,  and  a bit  of  soap  the  size  of 
a nutmeg  ; when  the  soap  is  dissolved,  stir  it  well 
and  lay  it  on  with  a painting  brush  ; before  it  is 
quite  dry,  brush  it  well  with  a hard  brush  till  of  a 
beautiful  polish. 


Another. 

For  grates  that  are  already  a good  black,  and 
free  from  grease  or  rust,  nothing  is  superior  to 
black  lead,  mixed  with  clean  cold  water,  and  laid 
on  not  too  thick,  then  immediately  rubbed  with 
soft  rag,  kept  for  that  purpose,  till  dry,  then 
well  brushed,  and  the  grate  will  soon  appear  of  a 
fine  colour  and  brightness. 

Brushes  and  every  article  used  for  the  above 
purpose  should  be  kept  free  from  grease,  or  any 
kind  ot  dirt  whatever,  or  it  will  be  impossible  tQ 
make  grates  look  well. 


To  make  ajine  Blacking  for  Shoes. 

Take  two  ounces  of  ivory  black,  and  one  ounce 
of  brown  sugar  candy;  dissolve  and  mix  them 
well  in  half  a pint  of  small  beer. 

To  make  a Strong  Paste  for  Hanging  Paper. 

Mix  fine  flour  very  smooth  in  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  beer  and  water;  pound  a little  rosin  very 
fine,  and  boil  wnth  it ; keep  stirring  it  well  from 
the  bottom, 'or  it  will  soon  burn;  let  it  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  use  it  cold,  fheat  care 
should  be  taken  in  making  paste  for  this  purpose, 
to  have  it  quite  smooth,  not  burnt,  and  tlie  kettle 
clean. 


To  take  Stains  out  of  Linen. 

Strain  the  cloth  before  it  has  been  wetted  over 
a wash-hand  bason  ; hold  it  quite  tight ; let  ano- 
ther person  have  a tea-kettle  of  aoft  w'ater,  boiling 
from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  immediately  upon  the 
spot ; the  kettle  should  be  held  high  ; while  it  is 
stretched  over  the  bason,  rub  it  with  your  finger, 
and  pour  more  water:  the  spot  will  disappear,  if 
it  has  not  been  long  done. 
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Fine  Lip  Salve, 

lake  two  ounces  of  white  wax,  one  penny- 
worth alkanet  root,  two  drams  of  benjamin,  two 
drams  of  sorax,  and  the  same  of  spermaceti,  and 
two  ounces  of  beef  marrow,  two  slices  of  lemon, 
and  three  slices  of  pippins  chopped,  one  ounce  of 
sun  raisins  stoned  and  chopped  ; simmer  altoge- 
ther in  a silver  cup,  or  a clean  tin  saucepan,  for 
one  hour;  stir  it  sometimes,  and  then  strain  it 
through  muslin.  When  it  is  near  cold,  if  the 
scent  is  not  sufficient,  add  what  is  more  agree- 
able ; put  it  either  into  small  boxes,  or  wet  the 
bottoms  of  tea  cups ; fill  them,  and  when  cold, 
turn  them  out. 


Marmalade  for  « Cough. 

Stone  half  a pound  of  rich  sun  raisins;  beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar  to  a fine  paste  with  the 
same  quantity  of  brown  sugar  candy,  and  one 
ounce  of  conserve  of  red  roses,  twenty-five  drops 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  twenty  drops  of  oil  of  sul- 
phur ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  take  a 
tea-spoonful  night  and  morning,  and  less  in  pro- 
portion for  children. 
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A Catalogue  of  Useful  Thinos,  or  Me- 
moraridmns,  necessary  to  be  knoini  by  all 
Uersons  in  Business. 

iV  Quire  of  paper  is  24  sheets 
Ditto  for  Printers,  25  sheets 
A ream  of  paper  is  20  quires 
A buntlle  of  ditto  is  2 reams 
A bale  of  ditto  is  10  reams 

A roll  of  parchment,  or  vellum,  is  5 dozen,  or  CO  skins 
A dicker  of  hides,  10  skins 
Ditto  of  gloves,  10  dozen  pair  - 
A last  of  hides,  20  dickers 

A load  of  timber  unhewed,  40  feet,  hewed  50  feet 
A chaldron  of  coals,  36  bushels 
A clove  of  cheese  is  8lb.  of  wool  7lb. 

A wey  of  cheese,  2361b.  of  wool  182lb. 

A sack  of  wool  is  2 weys,  a last  12  sacks 
A last  of  rape-seed  or  corn,  is  2 loads,  or  10  quarters,  or  80 
bushels 

A stone  of  wool  is  14lb.  a tod  23lb. 

% 

A last  of  pot-ashes,  cod-fish,  white  herrings,  meal,  12  bar- 
rels; of  pitch  and  tar,  14  barrels;  of  flax  and  feathers, 
17  cwt. ; of  gun-powder,  24  barrels,  or  24001b. ; of  wool, 
12  sacks,  or  43681b. ; of  stock-fish,  2000;  of  red-herrings, 
20  cades. 

A load  of  corn  is  40  bushels,  or  5 quarters,  or  10  sacks. 

A market  load  is  5 bushels 
A load  of  hay  is  from  23  to  30  cwt. 

A truss  of  straw,  36lb.  of  new  hay,  60lb.  old  hay,  56lb. 

A puncheon  of  rum,  70  to  120  gallons 
Ditto  of  prunes,  from  10  to  11  cwt. 

A load  of  bricks,  300 ; of  tiles,  1000 
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A wey  is  5 chaldrons 
An  ell  English  is  'lo  inches 
An  ell  riemibh  is  27  inches 

A ton  ol  wine,  or  Greenland  oil,  252  gallons;  of  sweet  oil, 
236  gallons. 

A ton  in  weight  is  20  cwt.  except  of  lead  there  is  but  19| 
cwt. 

231  solid  inches,  a wine  gallon 

282  ditto,  a beer  or  ale  gallon  ' 

A firkin  of  butter  is  56lb. 

Ditto  of  soap,  64lb. 

A quintal,  or  kintal,  1 cwt. 

A stone  of  wool,  14lb.  meat  or  fish,  8lb. 

Ditto  horseman’s  weight,  hay,  iron,  or  shot,  &c.  14lb. 

A stone  of  glass,  5lh. ; a seam,  24  stone 
A cade  of  red-herrings,  500 ; and  of  sprats,  1000 

I 

A square  of  tyling,  roofing,  thatching,  &c,  means  100 
feet  square,  10  long  and  10  wide. 

A stack  of  wood  varies  in  many  countries,  but  in  com- 
mon it  runs  3 feet  high,  3 wide,  and  12  long,  or  108  cubic 
feet;  though  some  make  it  3,  4,  and  12,  or  144  feet. 


THE  END. 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION, 
WHY  ARE  you  NOT  A SOCINIAN  ? 

BY  J.  FREESTON. 

“ 1 he  standard* treatises  on  the  Socinian  controversy  are  unfortn- 
nately  too  high  in  matter,  and  too  voluminous  in  extent,  to  en- 
counter with  efltect  the  cheap  and  plausible  tracts  which  this  party 
are  actively  engaged  in  dispersing.  It  is  not  a reference  to  Bull  or 
Magee  that  can  most  effectually  defeat  those  subtle  appeals  to  the 
popular  mind.  Their  works,  however  excellent,  are  too  learned 
and  recondite.  Our  adversaries  must  be  met  on  their  own  ground  j 
and  the  best  method,  perhaps,  ofexposing  the  weakness  and  fallacy 
of  their  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  the  only  true  expositors  of 
the  word  of  God,  will  be  found  in  the  publication'of  a succession 
of  pamphlets  recapitulating  the  evidences  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines, and  proving  the  uniform  failure,  as  well  as  'he  dangerous 
tendency,  ot  ail  attempts  to  shake  them.  This  purpose,  the  present 
"Serious  Enquiry”  appears  most  admirably  ada[>ted  to  aii.swer.  It 
is  written  with  an  entire  disregtird  of  ail  the  common  artifices  of 
composition.  It  states  the  points  in  dispute  accurately,  and  meets 

them  fairly  and  forcibly. 

" Each  of  hb  positions  are  separately  and  distinctly  argued,  and 
unanswerably  established.  The  whole  composition  we  warmly  re- 
commend. It  is  fervent  without  asperity,  and  firm  without  dog- 
matism Without  any  affectation  ot  learning  or  fine  writing,  it  is 
the  genuine  effusion  of  piety  and  good  sense  ; intelligible  to  the 
lowest,  and  capable  of  being  read  with  inteiest  and  advantage  by 
the  wisest.”— Eclectic  Review. 

TWENTY-FOUR  SELECT  DISCOURSES, 

From  the  Works  of  eminent  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  others  never  before  published.  Vol.  1. 10s. 

BY  THE  REV.  URIEL  HARWOOD, 

Of  Prior’s-Marston,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Coventry. 

N,  B.  A Second  Volume  is  in  the  Press,  contuirttng  a most  voluahle 
Collection  of  Sermons,  partly  originaL 


